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PREFACE. 


The writer of these observations lias passed 
upwards of 12 years in India; but, until the 
period of his embarkation for Europe, had no 
intention whatever of writing for the public, 
and had collected no materials for that purpose. 
A month or two prior to leaving India, cir- 
cumstances threw in his way Mr Prinsep’s 
Historical Narrative of the military and political 
transactions of the Marquis of Hastings’s ad- 
ministration, Entertaining different opinions 
from that author on this subject, he* deter- 
uined to amuse his leisure on board ship, by 
examining the system of policy pursued by 
tliat statesman in the Nepaul and Mahrattah 
wars ; to combine this with a summary account 
jf the two campaigns against the former pow- 
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■ er ; and to conclude with some observations 
on the state of the press and our militarjf 
establishments in India. A very tedious pas- 
* i9lige. enabled the author to effect this, and af- 
forded him time to throw out his opinions up- 
on colonization, the progress nf Christianity 
and European education, the character of the 
natives, and the nature of our civil government 
in India. * 

At the end of the chapters on our civil go- 
vernment and Indian army, he has briefly ex- 
hibited the prospects of rank and emolument, 
which, in the present state of the service, lie 
open to persons adventuring to India, in the 
civil, military, and medical branches of it. 
The writer has expressed himself with free- 
dom respecting Lord Hastings’s administration. 
His sentiments on this subject are formed 
from the perusal of Mr Prinsep’s work, which 
has been revised by Lord Hastings ; and he 
has exhibited passages from it which, in his 
estimation, fully support the opinions he main- 
tains. The Governor-general of India has in- 

* It will be observed that the author has deviated from this ar- 
rangemeot in putting these sheets to the press. 
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vited the public to scrutinize his public 'con> 
duct Emboldened by this caH, the author 
has dared to animadvert upon the policy pur> 
sued by the British government in Rajpootana. 
If he has asseilted what is untrue, or adopted 
erroneous opinions respecting our Asiatic po- 
licy, it will be easy to refute him ; and the 
wisdom of this system will be rendered still 
more apparent. 

The political transactions of British India 
have generally been discussed by men inti- 
mately connected with the existing adminis- 
tration (who had been the principal agents in 
the most important events), or by individuals 
attached by ties of gratitude to the ruler of the 
day. Such has not been the case with the 
present writer. His time has been entirely 
spent in marching about with his regiment 
from one station to another in the Company’s 
provinces (or sometimes beyond it), aud he is 
unknown to persons in authority. Perhaps 
this may have imperceptibly biassed his opi- 
nions, and induced him to view the acts of ad- 
ministration too much in the spirit of a regular 
oppositionist ; if so, the intelligent reader will 
make tlie requisite deduction from his state- 
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inents. But it is time that men should sp^al: 
out. The English public have .only been ac- 
customed to hear what can be said on one side 
of the question, in regard to Indian politics, 
and it is but just that they shoiid listen to the 
other. There are various important subjects 
discussed in this work, to which the writer 
never specially directed his attention with the 
view of collecting information for the public ; 
but, at the same time, he has not been alto- 
gether negligent of them during his residence 
in India. The unfavourable circumstances in 
which he was placed, will perhaps form an 
apology for the imperfect view which he has 
given of some of them. 

There are two valuable works — Mr Mill’s 
profound History of Indian and Mr Ward’s 
publication on the Hindoos— which the author 
had not in his possession, and upon which he 
has animadverted with some freedom ; but his 
opinions respecting them have been formed 
from a careful perusal when in India. 

As regards Asiatic names, the writer has fol- 
lowed no regular plan, having generally written 
them as is customary in England, that he might 
be more . easily understood ; but, with every 
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Anglo-Indian, he is powerfully impressed with 
the superiority of Dr Borthwick Gilchrist’s 
system of orthography ; and, had he been writ- 
ing for persons in India alone, would have 
strictly , adhered to it. 

In his observations upon the native charac- 
ter, as contrasted with that of the lower classes 
of European society, the writer has, in some 
respects, ascribed a superiority to that of the ^ 
Hindoos ; but perhaps the circumstances in 
which he has been placed, have led him to 
form an unfavourable estimate of his country- 
men. . Having left his native country at an 
early age, he has h^d no opportunity of view- 
ing their character in its perfection in the bo- 
som of domestic life, and has principally form- 
ed his opinions respecting them from observa- 
tion of the conduct of the soldiers of the Bri- 
tish army in India, whose moral estimation is 
somewhat inferior to that of the generality of 
the lower orders in England — many of them 
having been compelled to leave their native 
country on account of their irregularities. 

Jvov»T 1, 18S2. 
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O^TQE 

STATfi OP BRITISH INDIA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

COLONIZATION. 

V/ ’,4^' ' , 

The ag^fut if examined; and the advantages tokich 

vjould retuk fim it to India aad England maintained, — The 
state qflandedproperijfin India earned; and the introduction 
of British landholders reeommended,^~The apprehension of dan^ 
get to our paaer from the revolt of the coknists (as exem'pUfied in 
the ease ^ America)^ sham to be inapplicable to British India, 

When a small but adventurous portion of a nation 
highly civilized, possessing superior physical and 
mental vigour, has succeeded in the conquest of a 
vast and populous empire, inbabit^ 1^ a race of 
men imbecile in intelled:, feeble in finme, and de- 
graded in character by the debasing operation of 
civil and religious tyranny, — ^it must strike the 
mi^L with irresistible force, that the noblest servicb 
whmr it can render fb this oppressed people, would . 
be to evince its entire supeponty to every sel^ 
feeling, by commutiicating its knowledge in sSi'ehce, 

B 
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lails, moFals, and'r^|gioiiV to race; and 

tl^'to adiieve tii^^igh^yi^>^'*of rescuing a nu- 
portion;;^ (d^^mankind iirom the and 

degradation wl^h result ^om their prl^j^'; state 
'of intellectual aarkhess/" ;It is thus that? a /spirit 
of violence and injustiCH^^puld atone to hiknanity 
' for the evils it had committed, ^d that af^a^ssary 
aggrandizement or extension of territory ^could be 
rendered useful to antnkind. . i?lt was the ' glory of 
ancient Rome to difBise the kndv^ledge of her aits, 
letters, laws, and mannei^ amiebt the ; conquered 
nations: Her po^r was rendered subseryient to 
their improvement; her pride was gratidpd b/^dieir 
elevation in charactw. and di^ty. And ^(lH^not a 
polished, an enlightened, and a ^ristian people aspire 
to imitate or surpass her in this'i^altf^ career ? This 
is the noble destiny reserved/or Ragland in India. — 
The daring ^irit'of enteiprize, the en^getic valour 
of her sons have enabled her to nbtain the mastery 
in this vast country: it is their: task to introduce 
that just taste in arts and literature, that ardent 
love of science and rational liberty,' that purer 
•faith and loftier morality which, constitute the in- 
tellectual glory of their country. It will be their duty 
to exalt India in the scale of social existence ; — ^to sti- 
mulate her tdipid energies into action by the sdrriiig 
agency of thosC prifidplds' which vivify and adorn 
society in Ewope ; — ^to fe^Uze the barren waste of 
intellect, that it may spring forth in a rich harvest of 
Cental improvement Of the various means ^ch 
might be employed to effect this important 4K it 
must be obvious that colonization would prove by 
far the most direct and beneficial in its operation. 
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Scattered throuj^licMit this i^t countiy, meliltdeh' 
woiild practically ea^fbit tl^svpgiiprit^ in agn^. 
tu^t manufacture, ^ch w6uld 

-61:^^] the admiration ‘ of ^inddo community, 
and>mise their ambit^a to iipi^ ; and tlus would 
nat^ally , lead to the shjdy of the language, religion, 
mannmii,' and l^s of a;|)eople so highly distinguish ed 
by tbeifX intellectual endowments. But this direct 
path to improvement bas l^en almost closed by the 
resti;ictions impelled, by, Ae supreme authority in 
England on the'^J'dttlement of Europeans in India, 
^e , nature of these restraints, so injurious to the 
interests iBoth of India and of .England, I shall now 
proceed to state, with the arguments, by ' which they 
are supported, .add the reasonings which may be 
urged in favour of unrestricted, colonization 
1^, No.per^ is ^Wfd to proceed to India witli- 
out^a special licence ftpm the Court of Directors, 
or uie ^►ard'idf /Control j .and. this, exclusive of • 
thdr otni servimts, is, limited to a tew merchants, 
mariners, and practitioners of the law. Should a 
British subject be^found without a licence in India, 
he is instantly liible to be sent .home and although 
this invidious power is np^idoubt seldom exercised, 
yet its very existence musr operate as a checS to a 
permanent residence in. ind^. 

2d The next power^i^ iSeclj^. colonization con- 
sists in a regulation oif, the gove^ent, prohibiting 
Europeans from possessing or cultivating lands.— ; 
This prohibition is not .founded on an act of the 
tepslature, but simply on, order of the Court of 
Directors. Thus, the pj^ppipal inducement ^to a 

3 2 
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permanent settlement in India is altogether remov - 
ed : that power and consequence, and extensil e 
sphereof utility which the possession of land creates, 
does not exist under this system. ' 

Sd, The nomination to appointments in the civil 
and military service in India being vested entirely 
in the Court of Directors, the British resident is 
compeUed to resort to England, to afibrd him the 
means of providing for his family. Being debarred 
from obtaining lands in India, he has no inheritance 
to bequeath to his descendants. Thus situated, he 
feels the necessity of acquiring influence in the 
parent country, that he may procure appointments 
for his children. With this hope, he sends them to 
England at an early age, that they may be imbued 
with British habits and feelings. In the decline of 
life he generally retires to that country, that he may 
superintend their establishment in the world. Under 
this system it is impossible that colonization can 
take place : All the feelings of the European com- 
munity center in England ; — ^the annual return of its 
members prevents their taking root in the country. 
As Mr Grant eloquently expresses it,— “ The link of 
the domestic affections attaches a European not to 
India, but England ; and he can hardly be said even 
to live in the lanjl of his residence, while the second 
and younger life which he enjoys in his descendants, 
is bound up in a distant country.” 

4>th, Individuals are restrained, by statute, from 
residing in any place ten miles beyond a principal 
settlement, without a special license of the governor, 
in-council of such settlement. In practice this per- 
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mission is rarely refused, any person of chvacter 
having free liberty to exercUe his calling within the 
provinces. . . * 

From the operation of these^ causes, it must be 
obvious that colonization cannot take place in In- 
dia ; and it remains to inquire by what arguments 
this restrictive policy is supported. These are clear- 
ly stated by the able and eloquent advocate of the 
present system of Indian government, Mr R. Grant. 
They resolve themselves into two principal reasons: 
Is/, A regard to humanity, which induces an en- 
lightened government to protect its native subjects 
from the rapacity ' and injustice of Europeans, and 
from a dread that their superior skill, intelligence, 
and energy of character would enable them to de- 
prive the original . inhabitants of their lands, and 
permanently displace the native population 2d, It 
is apprehended, that, were colonization allowed, 
the Anglo-Indian community would speedily eman- 
cipate itself from the control of the mother coun- 
try. 

It is contended, that an Anglo-Indian public 
would he created, altogether different in character 
and spirit from that of England, and opposed in 
interest to that of the native community : That the 
feeling which would animate this fhixed population 
towards the native inhabitants, would be eminently 
hostile and inimical to their prosperity : That, con- 
scious of their superiority, they would fearlessly 
exercise it in acts of violence and oppression : That 
the administration of justice resting principally with 
these men, there would be every reason to apprehcnil 
an unjust partiality to the interest of their own body ; 
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TJial it could not be expected that an abject Hindoo 
would appear before a tribunal of this kind, to con> 
front an antagonist belonging to the master or ruling 
class: That thus injustice would reign triumphant 
through the land. It is apprehended, in short, that 
the character of this Anglo-Indian public would 
approximate to that of a West Indian colony, and 
its character be marked by the same profligate dis- 
regard of human feeling which is exercised towards 
the negroes. 

Such are the reasons which are urged against co- 
lonization. At first sight there appears a marked in- 
consistency in these reasonings. With all this appa- 
rent regard for the interests of humanity: — ^this re- 
pugnance to displice the native population — ^it is 
remarkable tliat the ruling powers in India or Eng- 
land have manifested no extraordinary reluctance to 
dethrone their sovereigns when the interest of the 
state required it. If the reasonings urged by Mr 
Grant are correct, tliey must ai)ply equally to the 
conduct of the British government in displacing these 
rulers ; and this policy must be condemned on the 
same humane principles which are urged against co- 
lonization. This, perhaps, is going farther tlian this 
gentleman intended, considering that his work is, 
confessedly, a paflegyric upon that govemment. 

I perfectly agree with him, tliat the introduction 
of a more enlightened system of rule has been at- 
tended with some benefit to the native population ; 
but it is tliis very conviction which leads me to de- 
sire that British influence was more extensively dif- 
fused throughout the land— that it pervaded every 
village, instead of being confined •to a few spots in 
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a vast empire. It is singular that this writer should 
/jiipposc, that the virtues of humanity and self-re- 
‘ straint were solely exercised by the executive in 
India lyis if the community from which the ruling 
powe^jlmanates" was altogether devoid of these 
qualities. The government of a country is enlight- 
ened in the same proportion as its inhabitants are 
advanced in the scale of civilization : it reflects their 
vices and virtues impartially. If tiie British govern- 
ment in India is practically exercised in a spirit of 
justice and moderation, it is a fair presumption that 
the conduct of the members of the European com- 
munity would be regulated by the s|jjae principles. 
This would be more particularly the case as applied 
to colonization in India, when it is taken into consi- 
deration that it is only persons of some education, 
skill, and capital, who could settle in that country 
— ^the extreme heat of the. climate, density of the 
population, and consequent cheapness of labour, ren- 
dering it altogether impossible for the lower orders 
of Europeans to exist in India ; and thus restraining 
a settlement to a few individuals of the middle class. 

But, in the event of colonization taking place, is it 
at all likely that the Hindoo community should be- 
come the victim of those atrocities which are re- 
presented to be inseparable from thisj)olicy ? What 
probability is there of the inhabitants being unjustly 
dispossessed of their lands ? None : These posses- 
sions can only be sold by government to cover a 
defalcation of revenue ; and then what moral crime 
is there in a European becoming the purchaser i Is 
the community likely to be injured by an improved 
agricultural practice which might nearly double the 
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produce ^ twenty or thirty years ; and thus afford 
an increased sustenance to millions of human beings? 
Is a Hindoo or a British landholder more naturally 
disposed tQ,,a tyrannical exercise of power? Surely 
the subject of a free and enlightened state, who, as 
a moral and intellectual being, has been accustomed 
to consider himself responsible for his actions, is 
much more likely to exercise authority 'beneficially. 
If not, what hope is there for the human race ? There 
can be no prospect of improvement ! It would in- 
deed be a melancholy reflection to suppose, that our 
superior knowledge was solely directed to the ad- 
vancement of own selfish purposes— that the light 

and strength of civilization was only employed in ri- 
veting the chains which bind down the hmnan facul- 
ties in India ! But, allowing it to be the case, that the 
exercise of power was abused by British subjects, 
still it must be admitted, that the subjects of a des- 
potic state are, from the influence of circumstances, 
far more powerfully disposed to a tyrannical exer- 
cise of authority than the citizens of a free govern- 
ment. Habituated to the exercise of force, and ac- 
customed to bend before its influence, the native of 
India has scarcely an idea of any other mode of go- 
vernment. Whoever has resided in India, and exer- 
cised power, mijst have felt the difficulty which he en- 
countered in convincing natives, possessed of autho- 
rity, that the powers of reason could be successfully 
employed as an engine of human government. 

Such being the case, it seems evident, that it would 
be productive of the greatest advantage to British 
India, if an intelligent body of European landholders 
could be introduced, who had been accustomed to re- 
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spect the rights of oth^s and to consider the int^mts 
of the different orders of the community^ identified 
with each other. Under their control, the wel- 
fare of the peasantry would . be more regarded, and 
their superior skill in agriculture would operate as a 
.powerfiil stimulus to the productive industry of the 
country. It is impossible that this could be effected 
with violence. • As, under tlie present system of go- 
vernment, all landed estates are bought and sold as in 
Europe, the British purchaser would come into the 
market upon, the same footing as any other person. 
No native could be dispossessed of his lands, without 
his free consent. It is remarkable, that, whilst the 
Court of Directors has rigidly prohibited Britisli- 
bom subjects from holding lands in India, the same 
restriction does not extend to the country-bom po- 
pulation or the descendants of Europeans and na- 
tive women — ^an immunity which presents a wide 
field for exertion to that body, which is shut to 
British enterprise. It is surprising, however, that, 
notwithstanding this important privilege, scarcely 
any of the members of the country-born class have 
adventured in this career of industiy, — an anomaly 
w'hieh must be ascribed to a want of enterprise or 
agricultural skill. This description of persons in- 
deed appear more ambitious* of obtaining rank and 
office under the government, instead of that wealth 
and influence which would render them independ- 
ent of its patronage. The right of holding lands, 
which is granted only to this class, exhibits a 
marked inconsistency in the conduct of govern- 
ment. If British-born subjects are excluded from 
this privilege^ from an apprehension of violence and 
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injustice on their part, ought not a just dread to be 
enteituned, that the excesses of the country-born 
population would be greater? From the defec- 
tive education of this body, their moral character* 
cannot be expected to rival the British, with the 
exception of those individuals who have received 
a European education. Such being the case, is it 
not strange that the power and influence' which land- 
ed property creates should be intrusted to a race 
of men decidedly inferior in talents, acquirements, 
and probity, whilst the British are excluded ? That 
humane regard for the interest of the natives, which 
is alleged to be the cause of this policy, if founded 
on truth, would apply much more forcibly to the 
country-born population than the British. There 
may be just reasons for restricting the judicial and 
revenue officers of government from holding lands, 
that their private interests may not interfere with 
their public duties; but the same cause for exclusion 
cannot apply to British-bom subjects unemployed in 
the Honourable Company’s service. The analogy 
which is drawn from the conduct of the West India 
colonists towards the negroes, as a justification of 
this restrictive policy, cannot be admitted to apply 
to British India. 

The execrable institution of slavery does not exist 
to debase the character of the ruling class ; every 
labourer is at liberty to leave the service of an op- 
pressive master, and can call upon the law to punish 

• 

* It is not contended that there is any natural inferiority ; but that 
cirrumstances will not allow the human character to rise to the 
same elevation which it attains under a government affording a 
wider scope to every intellectual energy. 
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lany violeiJce or injustice offered to him. A bene>- 
ifCoJent provision of the supreme government assigns 
him a native agent to plead his cause before the 
^udge of the district, if unable to defray the expense 
of a prosecution. But, supposing this demoralized 
feeling to exist in India, that the British colo- 
nist regarded the n^ive inhabitant as a being 
scarcely entitled to the privileges of humanity, and 
that this unjust opinion continually unpelled him to 
commit acts of outrage and cruelty upon this pro- 
strate race — still it must be obvious, that this iin- 
natural and iniquitous abuse of power would be 
much more effectuidly checked in the East, Aan in 
the West, from the purer administration of justice 
which reigns in India. In the West Indies, the 
magistrates are selected from the great body of the 
planters, imbued with the same prejudices and feel- 
ings, and habitually disposed to consider the interest 
of the slave as entirely subordinate to that of the 
master. — In British India, the administration of 
justice devolves upon a body of men expressly edu- 
cated for this purpose in England, whose habits, 
temper, and views would be materially opposite to 
those of the colonists ; and whose manifest interest 
it would be to restrain their excesses, lest they 
should provoke that rebellion which, might ulti- 
mately deprive them of thmr Ipcrative appointments. 
But, independently of this powerful check, an en- 
lightened government exists, whose direct duty it is 
to protect the mass of its subjects against the vio- 
lence and rapacity of individuals, and which has 
manifested every wish to perform this function, 
while it possesses every means of enforcing its de- 
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crees. Fortified by the rectitude of its intentions, .the 
confidence of its subject^ and its powerful armies, 
is it at aB likely that a few colonists would dare to 
risk its displeasure ? In the event of a considerable 
increase of the creole or country-born population, 
it is probable that they would be called upon to 
assist in the distribution of justice, and might be 
expected to show some partiality to the interests of 
their own body : But the dread of this ought not to 
be allowed to decide the question. Allowing that 
some abuses were committed, it must be obvious 
that they would be infinitely greater under the 
despotic authority of native agents. And this is the 
point to which we niust bring the decision. Pos- 
sessing a superior degree of civilization, greater 
moral probity, subject to responsibility, the benefi- 
cial check of public opinion, and maintaining an 
intimate connexion with the parent c ountry, it may 
fairly be presumed that the colonists would aspire 
to imitate the character of British justice. 

It now remains to consider the argument whicli is 
deduced against colonization, from the dread which 
is entertained lest the settlers should emancipate 
themselves from British control. There exists little 
probability of this : There being no inducement 
for the labcuiring class to settle in British India, 
colonization would bp confined to a few persons 
possessing capital ; hence the numbers of this class 
would increase very slowly. The mixed European 
population" increases more rapidly ; — but at present 
this body is not estimated at more than 70»000 un- 
der the Bengal presidency, and this composed of 
various races, Anglo-Indian, Portuguese, Armenian; 
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whilst the native population cannot amount to less 
.than 40 millions under ^e same government. Thus 
this portion of the community must ever remain an 
inconsiderable class, amidst a vast people. 

The prospect of the rjevolt of the Anglo-Indian 
commtinity must be very distant. — ^The analogy which 
is 'drawn from the example of America cannot ap- 
})ly to British- India. Circumstances are entirely 
dissimilar : In America, nearly an entire people was 
animated with one spitit against the government 
in British India, if disaffection existed in the Anglo- 
Indian community, it would be confined to a small 
number of individuals, without power or influence, 
and these scattered amidst a vast people well affect- 
ed towards the government. In such a situation 
their ruin would be inevitable. 

The dagger to British India appears infinitely 
greater from the designs of Russia ; or, at some dis- 
tant period, from the efforts of European colonies 
more favourably disposed for colonization. Thus, 
at New South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope, 
w'here the moderate temperature of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil afford every encouragement 
to the emigration of the labouring class of the Eu- 
ropean community, the progress of population must 
be much more rapid. 

The power and ability to tlirow off their allegi- 
ance would arrive much sooner to these commu- 
nities than to that of tlie Anglo-Indian. In the 
event of their success, the British possessions in the 
East would naturally become their prey ; The })o- 
pulation of Australasia might "practice the larcenous 
occupation of their forefathers on a bolder scale on 
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the plains of India. But, setting aside speculation, 
and admitting that coloni^tion might possibly lead 
to the emancipation of India A'om British control, 
are we to lose this fair prospect of doing good, from 
the dread of this calamity? As moral, intellectual, 
and religious beings, it is unquestionably oiifr duty 
to enter upon this career, whatever may be the con- 
sequences to oqr dominion. 

It remains to consider the practical advantages 
which would result from this policy. Were unre- 
stricted colonization permitted, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that the superior skill, intelligence, and 
industry of Europeans would give a powerful sti- 
mulus to the agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. In India, landed 
property is minutely subdivided. There exist no 
large farms as in Europe : a large estate is parcelled 
out, in small portions of five, ten, or twenty acres, 
amongst the class of agricultural labourers, precisely 
on the same principle as is practised in Ireland at 
present, and the gradual alteration of which has led 
to the extensive emigrations from Scotland and Ire- 
land. Under this system no capital can be created 
for the purposes of improvement, nor motive for its 
application. The experience of the individual being 
limited to the few acres which he possesses, he can 
have no info'rmation as tp the nature of difierent 
soils, or. knowledge, of d^erent modes of culture. 
His practice is marked by a uniform routine, and is 
generally confined to the raising a single.crop. To 
the gradual alteration of lliis system, and the intro- 
duction of large farms, Adam Smith principally 
ascribes the great improvement in agricultural skill 
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throughout Europe. And, were the existing restric- 
tions removed, which prechide British bom subjects 
from holding lands, it appears tliat a similar advan- 
tage would result to British India by the introduc- 
tion of an improved system of agriculture. Tliis 
change would be marked by the breaking up of the 
■present system of petty farming. The European 
agricultiuist would require at least 3 or 400 acres 
to eh^l^ him to avail himself of the capacity of 
different soils for the purpose of improvement. At 
present, no skill or capital is required in the cultiva- 
tion of land, — ^the sitme uniform practice being fol- 
lowed,* without the slightest attempt to augment the 
produce by applying better manure, a skilful rota- 
tion of crops, or improved implements of husbandry ; 
in a word, the intellectual talent of the Indian' com- 
munity never has been directed to this the noblest of 
the arts. It occupies no portion of the leisure of the 
Indian landholder : his ambition is solely limited to 
extracting the utmost amount of rent from the 
wretched peasantry. The idea of improving the 
welfare of his tenantry, by granting his lands on such 
terms as may stimulate them to lay out capital in 
improvement, and thereby augmenting the value 
of his property, is altogether unknown to him. 

Now, on ‘the other haqd, the attention of the 
British, landholder woidd naturally be directed to 
the improvement of the* soU, by the introduction of 
European skill, its superior practice in the applica- 
tion of« manure, draining, inclosures, and embank- 
ments. It would be manifestly his interest to im- 
prove the breed of: cattle, which is altogether ne- 
glected at present •, whilst a regard to his personal 
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gratifications would induce him to introduce the 
fruits and plants of ^luope, which are unknown in 
India, and to bestovr^e pains fmd attention which 
are requisite for their successful cultivation. Instead- 
of displacing the native inhabitants, it may be fairly 
presumed, that the enefgy and enterprize of the 
European character would be stimulated to bring* * 
ing into cultivation the vast tracts of land which lie 
unoccupied in the plains of India. When it is con- 
sidered, moreover, what has been effected in Eng- 
land, within the last forty years, by improvements in 
agriculture, is it unreasonable to suppose, that, in a 
cbuntry like India, possessing every variety bf soil 
and climate, and intersected by numerous streams, 
affording every facility for carrying^ the produce to 
market, the amount of its a^culture would be 
nearly doubled within the same period, if free scope 
were allowed to the skill and enterprize of Europeans 
in stimulating its languishing industry ? It may be 
objected, that the necessary operation of this system 
would be to deprive the peasantry of their lands, 
and thus create a great deal of misery. In reply, it 
can only be said, that the change would be very 
gradual, tlie number of Europeans disposed to settle 
being so very limited j and that it appears to me 
their situation would be^ameliorated. ^The farmers 
of India are literally labou igji ; their agricultural 
operations , are principally cm^ bn by borrowed 
capital ; the necessity of paying their rents monthly \ 
compels them to resort to, the money lender^ whose 
aid is likewise requisite for the maintenance of their 
families, until tiie harvest sha^^^ be reaped. The 
general rate of interest at which money is lent to 
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this class of Society is not less, than 36 per cent. : 
Thps'the profits of agricultural labour are principally 
engrossed by the money lender. ■ Under the depress- 
ing influence of this system, all individual energy 
must be extinguished : there can be no hope of im- 
provement as long as it endures. That suiplus pro- 
duce 'which, in a more favourable state of society, is 
destined to reproduce wealth, and to enrich the 
farmer, is here altogether swallowed up by the 
exorbitant rate of interest which is paid to the 
lender for the use of his capital. Under the change 
of system which the existence of a body of British 
landholders, and the introduction of large farms 
would create, this description of persons would be 
converted into weekly labourers upon their estates. 
Receiving their vrages'weekly, the necessity of bor- 
rowing money would be removed ; and thus a nu- 
merous portion of the community' would be relieved 
from the misery and suffering which result from 
the present system of agricultural economy. Were 
care taken to preserve a small piece of ground to 
each labourer, the cultivation of which would amuse 
his leisure, and assist in the maintenance of his fa- 
mily (and this is easily practicable in Hindostan), 
it can scarcely be .doubted that his general condi- 
tion would be Wonderfully improved. Relieved 
from the grievous exactions and oppression which 
prevail under the influence of .fhp native landhold- 
ers, he would feel a sense of security and independ>- 
ence under this system, which woAld raise him from 
his present state of moral and political debase- 
ment. But, supposing that no schemes of agiicul- 
tural improvement were attempted, and that the 

c 
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firituh laiuUiolder merely succeeded to the power 
and privileges wliich the native at present possesses, 
it can scarcely (>e doubted that this would be at- 
tended with considerable benefit to the cultivators 
of the soil. Under tiie present system, the principal 
zumeendars are mostly composed of opulent indi- 
viduals residing in the capital of a province', and 
very often men engaged in commercial and bank- 
ing transactions, and the native officers of govern- 
ment holding appointments in the civil courts. 
These persons, who rarely visit their estates, feel 
little or no interest in the welfare of the ryuts or 
cultivators — ^no sympathy wit^i their wants ; indeed 
this cannot be expected under the system which is 
pursued in subdividing lands. Thus, let us suppose 
an opulent native purchases a zumecndaree for 
one lac of rupees j and that this estate must pay to 
government an yearly revenue of 80,000r. allow- 
ing twelve per cent, for the interest of his money, 
the sum which he ought to collect from the ryuts 
should be 42,500r. The time and labour neces- 
sary to collect this sum from the ryuts would prove 
too much for his indolent habits, and would inter- 
fere with his other pursuits *, he therefore disposes 
of this estate, for a certain number of years, to ano- 
ther person, who, agree? to give him 50,000r. per 
annum, — thus he obta4f|li '^50Or. clear gain, without 
the slightest trouble to himself. This person again 
divides the estate between five other persons, who 
agree to give hiik 55,000r. per annum ; thus he 
clears 5000r. by his bargain. These sub-renters 
di^se of the lands to the ryuts for 60,000r. per 
annum, which afford to them a profit of dOOOr. 
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Thus, the original impost which the government 
fixed for defraying the expenses of the state is 
increased 100 per cent.. to the wretched cultivator; 
and in some districts, where this subdivision of lands 
prevails to a much greater extent, the advance must 
be. considerably greater. The severe exactions which 
arise from thia system leave but a scanty pittance 
to the ryut as the reward of his labour. The mise* 
ries which have resulted from the pernicious agency 
of middlemen in Ireland, — a counterpart of the 
practice in question, — ^e much more aggravated 
in India, where the difficulty of contending with 
a wealthy zumeendar is much greater. Were Bri- 
tish-born subjects, however, allowed to purchase 
lands, a rapid improvement in the condition of the 
ryuts might fairly be expected. The European 
landholder would then feel the necessity of residing 
upon his estate, as the most effectual way of secu- 
ring his own interest. Tliis would not only super- 
sede the pernicious agency of middlemen, but be 
mutually advantageous to tlie cultivator and the 
landlord. The ryut, moreover, would pay his 
rent directly to the landholder, without that heavy 
deduction from his profits which the agency of 
these under-renters of land created. The landlord, 
of course, would require wme 'addition* to his pro- 
fits, to compensate for hu 'personal trouble in the 
collection j but this would be a trifle compared with 
the exactions which prevail under the j)resent sys- 
tem. He would perceive the advantage, too, of 
granting a long lease, which might induce the ryut 
to lay out sbme capital in improvement, and which 
would ultimately benefit the soil, — a change which 
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would i)e of immense advantage to the ryut, as 
at present he cahiiot attain more than an annual'' 
settlement from any native zumeendar. The char- 
acteristic probity of his country would also lead 
the British landholder to execute a re^lar agree- 
ment with his tenant, which might be produced 
against him, — a formula which, although directed by 
government, is generally neglected by the native 
zumeendar. In the event of a European landlord- 
oppressing the ryuts, the judge of the district 
would be more able to sift and punish his cond'uct, 
from the superior knowledge which he would pos- 
sess of the character of his countryman. The efforts 
of a European landlord would be directed to re- 
strain the pernicious practice of borrowing money, 
a habit veiy destruetive to the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural class in India : And where a necessity did 
exist for tliis aid, he might confer an inestimable 
benefit on the . husbandman by lending his money at 
10 or 12 per cent, w'liich to him would be ample 
profit •, and thus rescue bis peasantry from the rapa- 
cious grasp, of the usurer. That just confidence 
which all Asiatics repose in the superior rectitude 
and moral probity of the European character, 
w'ould naturdly lead his tenantry to Seek his aid 
in determining theu* dittos ; and a proper sense 
of the exalted duties vi^li he had to fulfil would 
render him eager to afford his time for this purpose. 
He would aspire to imitate the aristocracy of his 
native land, in their unbought exertions in the 
cause of the public. The operation of this salutary 
influence w'ould be felt in creating a greater sym- 
pathy between these divided races of mankind ; — the 
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natives would feel practically convinced that power 
thus administered was a benefit, and that their in- 
terests were identified with its continuance. Tins 
may be esteemed altogether visionary: it will he 
said, that European farmers, indigo planters, or 
even landholders (who came out to India solely 
from interested motives), are so much occupied with 
their own pursuits, that they have no time to spare 
for these disinterested employments. This may be 
the case: Generally speaking, their leisure will be 
directed to their 'own amusements ; but, allowing 
this to be so, still it may be fairly assumed, 
that a regard to their own interest would prompt 
these men to protect their ryuts from the rapacity 
of the native officers of government ; and it cannot 
be doubted that they would render a signal service 
to the community, in bringing the , misconduct of 
these men to tlie notice of the magistrate of the 
district. The manufacturing industry of British 
India does not appear susceptible of much improve- 
. inent. Yet, in no branch of labour would the ap- 
plication of European skill and capital be produc- 
tive of more extraordinary results. Since the par- 
tial opening of the trade, the British merchant has 
been enabled to export manufactured goods so 
cheap, that he has been enabled to undersell, or 
enter into fair competition, with thq native manu- 
facturer in several artictssi the raw material of which 
is imported direct from Indih. At present, British 
shirting, cambrics, muslins, stockings, are purchas- 
ed to a considerable amount by the European popu- 
lation in Bengal,— a conspicuous proof of the supe- 
riority of our machinery, skill, and capital. Such 
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being the case, it must be obvious, that were these 
advantages transferred to British India, it would be 
attended with marked advantage to the community; 
and to this there exists no obstacle. A skilful in- 
dividual might import the requisite machinery, and 
establish a manufactory of cotton cloth on the 
spot. The superior cheapness of the raw material, 
and the low price of labour (at least three or four 
times less than in Europe), would enable him to 
drive the British manufacturer out of the market ; 
and this superior skill would quickly be communi- 
cated to the natives. 

The commercial enterprise of Europeans has 
hitherto scarcely been directed to the inland trade of 
this rich country. Were a number of enterprising 
merchants scattered throughout the land, it might 
be confidently expected that they would discover 
new channels for the beneficial employment of capi- 
tal. There are various articles of European produce, 
such as cheeses, hams, oils, &c. which, from their per- 
ishable nature, cost the consumer from 2 to 500 per 
cent, upon tha original price, which, were the atten- 
tion of the British resident particularly directed to 
these objects, it can scarcely be doubted, could be 
produced infinitely cheaper, in India, and nearly 
equal in quality. A powerful stimulus might be given 
to the mechanjcal industry of the natives, by the in- 
troduction of European iEp|plements of trade — ^the 
awkward and clumsy tools presently in use being 
very unfavourable to advancement in the mechani- 
cal arts. 

The astonishing quantity of indigo which is an- 
nually exported from Bengal, the increased cultiva- 
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tion of j^hich is entirely owing to the superior enter- 
prise bf a few British residents, affords great en- 
couragement to adventure in other branches of in- 
dustry. As yet, no European has engaged in the 
cultivation of cotton ; and were equal attention direct- 
ed to its culture and cleaning, there would be every 
probability of its rivalling the finest American sam- 
ples of that commodity. Tlie cultivation of the 
poppy, the manufacture . of opium, and the pro- 
duction of silk, which are principally left to natives 
at present, are equally open to British industry. 
The sugars of the East are only inferior to those of 
the West Indies, because European skill has not been 
equally applied to their manufacture ; the machinery 
for crushing the cane is extremely rude, and the 
process of boiling and refining very unskilful. Un- 
questionably this commodity might be supplied much 
cheaper from the East than the West Indies ; but 
the interests of the former have been sacrificed to 
protect the industry of the latter. In regard to 
shipbuilding the same policy prevails. By an act 
passed in 1813, India-built ships, that may be con- 
structed after this period, are restricted from tra- 
ding direct to England, which secures a monopoly 
to the home shipping interest. 

Such are the various ways in which colonization 
might benefit the natives, and prmnote the general in- 
terests of the European body. Were British settlers 
more extensively scattered throughout the land, they 
would render inestimable service ‘to the government, 
by conveying sound information as to the interests 
of its subjects-~an ignorance of which forms no in- 
considerable source of danger to the stability of 
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our power; and this information the dail^ inter- 
course of the colonists with the mass of its subjects 
would enable them to attain correctly. At the same 
time, they would powerfully cooperate in carrying 
into execution the benevolent wishes of the' govern- 
ment in regard to its subjects, by rescuing them 
from , the grinding extortions of the . zumeendars 
and native officers of govemm^t — ^the principal 
sources of oppression in India. If any notorious 
maleadministration existed in the neighbourhood of 
a European landholder, it would come to his know- 
ledge, and would speedily be conveyed to the Euro- 
pean magistrate of the ffistrict, whose principal in- 
formation at present is drawn from, the reports of 
his native officers — the very individuals against 
whose oppressions redress is sought. By beneficial 
services of this nature, a greater sympathy would 
be created between the people and their rulers, and 
the general security of our power would be increas- 
ed. The advantages which would result to Eng- 
land from colonization are obvious : It would open 
a noble field of exertion to the middle class of her 
population, in which their superior skill, enter- 
prise, and industry would be advantageously dis- 
played ; — ^it would afiTord a small vent for that re- 
dundant population which has generated so much 
distress and misery in her domestic policy;— it 
would diminish the competition in various profes- 
sional pursuits, and raise .tlie rate of profit in each ;— 
.it would furnish a beneficial employment for her 
superabundant capital, by transferring it to India, 
where it is Required for the purpose of improve- 
ment;— it would strengthen the security of those 
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rich dividends of East India stock, which remind 
the people of England, that they have such a thing 
as an Tp<^ian empire. Under the powerful stimulus 
which European, intelligence would give to the 
drooping industry of the country, it might fairly be 
expected that the national wealth would be greatly 
augmented that the tastes and habits of the In- 
dian community would be gradually changed, by a 
greater intercourse with a more refined people 
and that these causes would naturally lead to a 
more extensive demand for European manufactures 
and productions. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MISSIONARIES. 

The failure of the Missionaries in their direct attempts at convert 
sion arising, in some degree, from their intemperate conducts 
Their labours highly meritorious in promoting education amongst 
the natives.’^The opinions of learned Mahomedans and Hin* 
‘ doos in regard to the Christian religion, — A statement f the 
■ Unitarian doctrines of Rammokun, — The character of the na^ 
tives contrasted loith that tf the lomr doss of Europeans ; and 
vindicated from the reproaches cast upon it by the Missionaries. 
•^The practice of burning widotos compared voith the European 
custom of duelling* 

The progress of colonization would prove by far 
the most efficacious instrument in the propagation of 
Christianity. The frank and unreserved intercourse 
which would take place between Europeans and 
natives would naturally lead to inquiry as to the 
moral and religious belief of these dissimilar races. 
The greater simplicity, moral beauty, and rationality 
of the Christian faith, — ^its greater capacity of pro- 
moting human happiness, as compared with* the Hin- 
jjdoo religion, — ^its entire exemption from the cruel 
superstitions and frivolous observances which deform, 
pe latter system, — ^and the purity of its doctrines, 
practically exemplified in the superior conduct of the 
European resi<jlent8,-»mightall be expected to make 
Iwne impression upon the intellectual portion of the 
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native community j — and this without wounding 
their self-love, or alarming their prejudices. The 
interviews which led to this beneficial interchange of 
sentiment being accidental, with no direct aim of 
conversion, would g]:adually enliglitcn their minds, 
without irritating their pride by asserting the false- 
hood of their religion, — ^the usual prelude to the 
evangelical labours of the missionary. The marked 
contempt and real intolerance which this conduct 
exhibits, revolts the feelings of the ‘ Hindoo, and 
indisposes his mind towards the reception of a purer 
faith. The progress of the Christian religion in 
. India must naturally excite some curiqsity. I re- 
gret that I possess no minute information respecting 
it ; but I believe it may be safely asserted, that no 
native of character or consequence has been con- 
verted ; ■ and that the labours of the missionaries 
have altogether failed in the direct attempt to in- 
troduce this religion. This opinion which I have 
formed may be incorrect : I must confess that I 
never directed my attention particulai-ly to tlie sub- 
ject -y but this I can positively declare, that, in the 
years 1817-18, I was stationed at the military can- 
tonment of Barrackpoor, within half a mile of the 
Missionary College of Serampoor. At this post 5000 
native troops were cantoned, with the usual propor- 
tion of followers. The situation afforded a favour- 
able opportunity to the missionaries, and several na- 
tive converts were often sent into the lines, with the 
view oft circulating their tracts, and converting the 
seapoys. I examined one or two of these individu- 
als, but I cannot recollect that, they ever affirmed 
that they had succeeded, in a single instance, within 
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this cantonment. If any progress had been madCf 
it would indubitably have created a powerful sensa-. 
tion in the European community; but although in 
daily intercourse with several individuals, who were 
intimately connected with the missionaiies, yet 1 
cannot affirm that I ever heard of any conversions.* 
I retained a native convert in my service for several 
months, who was employed by the missionaries to 
circulate their tracts ; but he never mentioned any 
particular instance of success in his vocation, at 
feast within this cantonment. Unquestionably, 
some conversions have been effected ; but I doubt 
if more than lOOjor 200 individuals have become, 
nominal Christians in the space of SO yeai*s, the first 
commencement of the labours of the missionaries. 
As yet, the colossal fabric of the Hindoo religion 
remains entire. Christianity has not penetrated to 
the threshold.t The causes of this appear to be — 


* The colonel of the corps to whicli I belonged formed a school 
with the laudable view of promoting. this object, in which transla- 
tions of the New Testament were taught. Several of the i^apoys 
and non-commissioned oncers attended this school, and evinced no 
disinclination to read the Scriptures ; but certainly not one of them 
was converted. These men are well known to me. The master of 
the school was a Hindoo, with whom I have frequently conversed : 
He understood the translations of the New Testament very well,* and, 
as a means of livelihood, considered it no derogation from his faith 
to teach this knowledge to others ; ^u^ at the same time, he re- 
miuned stedihst in his original religious opimoos. The school en- 
tirely failed. '7' 

f According to the Report of the Serampoor Missiop^ Coll^, 
in September 1819> there were nin^cen Christian stilft^ts at this 
seminary ; but, from the statements given, ij^y appear to be entirely 
boys, varying in their ages from five years to twenty. 
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lit. That utter loss of rank, character, and wealth, 
which must ensue from embracing a strange faith 
that entire divorce from that which constitutes the 
principal charm of life— the enjoyment of the do- 
mestic affections — ^the delightful intercourse which 
subsists with parents, children, friends, wife, to ,be 
given up for ever ; — ^this, the purest source of our 
earthly joys, to be converted into bitterest hate ; — 
And all these sacrifices to be made, witliout obtain- 
ing that estimation in a new community, whicli 
might counterbalance these evils — On the con- 
trary, with the knowledge that the convert must 
encounter that feeling of contempt and scorn witli 
which mankind regard those who have apostatized 
from the religion of their ancestors, arising from an 
instinctive distnist of tlieir motives. 

The progress of Christianity amongst tlie ir?- 
tellectual portion of the community has been re- 
tarded, by the consideration that the Hindoo reli- 
gion has existed for ages prior to this dis])cnsation ; 
tliat it equally inculcates the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, tlie doctrine of a future state, and the 
practice of a pure and disinterested morality j that 
this system of faith depends, in their estimation, 
upon the same evidence as Christianity, namely, 
human testimony or tradition ; and that it lias con- 
tinued in full operation for centuries after the in- 
troduction of this new religion : Hence, it is in- 
ferred by them, that the existence of the Hindoo 
system of worship is permitted ; that the Supreme 
Being has willed that different revelations of his 
existence should be communicated to mankind ; 
that divers modes of worship are acceptable to him ; 
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and that various paths are open by which the virtu- 
ous portion df the human race may uhite in a purer 
and more exalted state of existence. The divine 
character of Jesus Christ is not denied, nor yet the 
excellence of his morality ; but it is contended by 
them, that his mission could not hav^ been intended 
for the salvation of the Hindoos, otherwise it would 
have been direct, and not bestowed after a lapse 
of' centuries, when millions of human beings have 
died without its saving influence. 

3d, The cause of its failure amongst the vulgar 
must be ascribed to its abstract and intellectual 
character. Christianity is a religion adapted to a 
refined and civilized people. It does not address it-, 
self to the senses it lays no hold of the passions ; it 
disdains the employment of visible images to fix 
the attention of the worshipper ; and at this advanced 
period, when the agency of miracles is intermitted, 

- it appeals solely to reason for the truth of its doc- 
trines. Such being the case, is it surprising that 
Christianity should make no progress amongst a 
people unaccustomed to exercise their reason on the 
doctrines of religion, to whom the existence of the 
Divinity is typified by palpable objects, which are 
necessary to stimulate their devotion ; whose senses 
are powerfully impressed by. the pomp, the cere- 
mony, the grandeur of them religious festivals ; and 
whose imagination is strongly excited, and their 
affections warmed, by the adventures of their ro- 
mantic mythology, which give an interest to every 
grove and stream throughout tlie land ? The multi- 
plied forms and ceremonies of the* Hindoo religion 
have a still more powerful tendency to rivet this 
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iuith .in the minds of the people, and to indispose 
them towards the reception of a more simple doc> 
trine. The unceasing operation of this system in 
its numerous observances, which regulate every ac- 
tion of their lives— their ablutions, evacuations, 
meals — ^must. overpower the mind of the Hindoo, 
and render him altogether subject to the despotic 
influence of religion ; these endless ceremonies must 
perpetually remind him of the dhine power which 
ordained them, and render it almost impossible for 
him to emancipate himself fj'oin those shackles 
W’hich bind down his faculties. It is too much to 
expect, that the powerful array of liabits and pre- 
judices which are created by this system should in- 
stantaneously give way to the desultory attacks of 
a few meritorious individuals. It is not in this, as 
in other religions, where any innovation in spiritual 
doctrine merely affects the interests of the jiriest- 
bood — ^here a mighty revolution would be effected, 
which would resolve society into its original ele- 
ments. The institution of casts opposes a more 
formidable barrier to change than exists under any 
other system. It is only necessary to have witness- 
ed its living operation, to perceive that the subordi- 
nation it has established is so complete that it must 
require an entire chai(ge in the moral and political 
condition of the Hindoos to enible them to throw 
it off. View it in resd life : In the army, tlie Bra- 
mis 'leapoy (of whom there are many in the Bengal 
service) implicitly obeys his native officer, although 
he be of an inferior class, or even of the soodur, 
the lowest of all , but, released from the parade, the 
scene is altogether changed— he will not permit his 
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superior to sit on the same seat with him ; he does 
not eat with him, and generally keeps aloof from 
all social intercourse with those of an inferior tribe. 
When both parties are on duty, and in uniform, the 
native officer exacts the customary salute due to his 
rank, which is willingly paid by the Br^in seapoy ; 
but when they are undressed, religion resumes its 
empire over the mind of the former — he performs 
the accustomed reverence to his superior, and would 
shudder at the idea of violating this duty. The Hin- 
doo religion has sunk deep into the hearts and minds 
of the existing generation ; it is associated with so 
many darling opinions^ and prejudices, regarded as 
equadly sacred by them with the most sublime ordi- 
nances of the Christian faith, that its subversion must 
be the work of ages. For a considerable period of 
time the Bramins will possess a superiority of intel- 
lectual knowledge : In the career of improvement 
opened up to them under the British rule, their doc- 
trines may be modified -so as to suit the enlightened 
spirit of the age j but the love of power will induce 
this hierarchy to defend, with obstinacy, the gradua- 
ted scale of ranks which is established by this reli- 
gion ; — ^and that prostration of intellect, which has 
resulted from their system, will affi>rd them power- 
ful facilities in maintaining the contest Tlie pro- 
gress of the Christian religion in the Roman empire 
affords us some data to reasoh upon in speculating . 
upon the probability of its progress in die East;, it 
required three centuries to establish' it as the nation- 
al worship, and this at a period when the human 
mind was prepared for the reception of a new reli- 
gion — when the nearer proofs of the existence of 
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Jesus Chiis^'^^d the miracles which attested his 
dbctriae, wi^ calculated to produce a more, vivid 
Impre^on upon the peop^. The Mahomedan re- 
l^on (although eminently'fetellectual as- compared 
with Hinduism), in the space of nine centuries, has 
made no progress in India; and this, although 
p’ow crful encouragement was held forth by several 
pious Empert^s, wrho promised liberal assignments 
of land to Hindoo proselytes. ' The conduct of the 
English rulers is altogether different— they have ma- 
nifested throughout an entire impartiality. 

In such a state of society it must appear surpri* 
sing that a single conversion should ever be made. I 
have witnessed a pious missionary alight from his 
boat,- and harahgue a multitude of people assembled 
on the banks of the Ganges, on the sin and error of 
their idolatrous worship, but never was surprised at 
the result. The people gazed, listened, and depart- 
ed their ways, wondering at what appeared to them 
the folly or madness of the person who addressed 
them. 

Stilly , . There has been no previous training which 
might dispose the minds of the people to listoft to 
the claims of Christianity— no adventitious culture 
which might impart newr^rpperties to the soil. Edu- 
cation appears to. be the^^y efficacious instrument 
of effecting this change^Y®®^ elevating and en- 
lightening the mass of tBe:population : it would in- 
sensib|^’strengthen. their fimultics, and prepare them 
for the;, reception of a niore. intellectual worship. 
The acquisition of knowledge would gradually puri- 
fy their religion, and '^able them to :CaSt off the 
chains which priestcraft fi»d imposed. Tins. rational 

I) 
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counM^ of change does not suit .the viei^^ibf the itiis- 
sionairy— his aim is to produce instaatmieous ;• 
the more rapid the cons^eis^ns which* he jiakes» th^ 
greater his success in reding so many souls 0Qm. 
perdition. Animated by 'this powerful impulse, he 
cannot wait for the slow prepress of time, — he disre* 
fllards human means, and trusts principally to the 
powerful operation of grace ; and it is only of late, 
when the direct mode has failed, that his attention . 
has been more particularly directed to the immense 
aid which he would derive from a better system of 
education. 

The personal demeanour of the missionaries, jit 
ought also to be added, has not been calculated. to 
win the confidence, or to conciliate the afiectums ■ 
the natives ; it does not exhibit that genuine phdanp. 
thropy and practical toleration which distin^isb^* 
the general conduct of Europeans in tlie East; jt' 
evinces a deplorable ignorance of human nature,^ 
and a signal but unintentional want of humanity. If 
you wish to convert a particular race to your belief 
it must strike you as a very irrational process of ar*. 
gument, to go out in the highways, and teU men ab- 
ruptly that their religion is a faisebood—-theif sacred 
books a collection of fable^irrand that' they must 
instantly renounce their to ensure their salva- . 
tion.* That such has beira too^often the practice of- 

* The calmnesB and forbearance which the people hi^: evinced 
on these occasions, is truly exeinplaiy* How would an* English 
congregation be astonished, if the ministers of their religion were 
thus wantraljf trifled with in the execution of their saci^ office! 
Would nof tiie lower orders of the ^ple be too apt to subject the 
offender to the dMdpfine of the beadle, or even to stone him. 
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the cannot, with And 

is not^^is a criiel and insulting mode of conduct?/ 
'What any misdo^iSPy to revolt the sacred 
fe^iiga of any Hindoo, by asserting the ftlsehood 
of his religidn— and this in the public street, where 
lie has tic opportunity of proving this doctrine. If 
he Con^entiously believe in this opinion, let him 
. use that superior reason which God has given him, 
to convince tJie native of his error; but it must be 
done in the silence of the closet-Htiot in the noise of 
the highway. In a spirit of meekness and candour, let 
him urge those demonstrable proofs of the authority 
of the Christian revelation wliich have convinced him 
—instead of denouncing, in the very threshold of the 
argument, as a system of falsehood and idolatry, the 
entire worship of the Hindoo, without endeavouring 
to prepare his mind, by a previous course of discipline 
and enlargement, to appreciate the weight of evi- 
dence, which, in his estimation, supports the exclu- 
sive truth of the Christian dispensation. Let tlie 

Sooiething like this has occurred in Indie, but, I believe, vwy 
rarely ; the indignation of the people has con&ied itself to hooUng 
tho*oirenden out of thdr villages. In England the mass of society 
is protected* by law, against those who rashly attempt to unsettle 
the national faith. What individual of this description con ^ter 
wliat he believes tpbe tie truth ravet^ng the established religion ? 
In England, , if a Hindoo reviled the national Taith in the same 
manner tbat.aoine of the mbMonaries have done in India, he would 
be to one or two, years’ imprisonment. It does not apppar 

to me ibat .iUiere is any occasion for .this, or that the support of ' the 
civil pow^ b necessaiy to the cause of reli^on anywtoe ; but, to 
be consbtenti the people of Epj^land who think . oth^ise shou 
equally protect then felh>w.crette|ei the Hiadoos as the membys 
of tlieir community. 

D 2 
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mis^Oti^ also beware QC,bringirig ;|bo early 'iriic 
bis argument an s^ray of questions connecfcE!4 
tbe recondite mysteries pf/]|i8 faith— which, at ,fir^7 
can only tend to perplex the mind of the Hindoo. 
As stated before, the spiritual guides of the native 
population are not disposed to call in question the 
divine character of Jesus Christ— they merely con- 
tend that his ministrations were not ihtended to be 
addressed to them, else they would have been direct- 
ly communicated ; and that the revelation which. 
;hcy possess is also a special one, standing entirely in- 
lependent of any other, and equally entitled to im- 
plicit belief, as being bottomed, in their estimation, 
on precisely the same species of testimony which ac- 
credits the Christian, namely — tradition and mracles. 
Now, as this is the objection, which, in the eyes of 
the Hindoo, forms the primary bar to the reception of 
the gospel, the direct chain of proofs which Chris- 
tianity possesses must be first recognized by the up-' 
^r classes of the community before any thing can be 
successfuljjy done towards the 'conversion of the in- 
ferior ranks. Hence it is evident, that the most effi- 
cacious preliminary which could be employed in 
aid of missions, must be the preparatory .difFusibn 
of education among the different ranks of native 
population — the necessary precursor of inquiry and 
civilization ; — ^and the instrument which, from the 
existing circumstances of India, is, of all others, un- 
questionably the best fitted, to facilitate the/vftccom- 
plishment of the important object in view. 

I must, at t|ie same time, acquit the missioharies 
of all intentional design to wound their feelings : 
their errors Jtpve sprung from the purest motives — 
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but OTCh> uriquestioiSbly lias been tlie tendency of 
t^ir conduct' This being the case, I intreat these 
men td' consider whsK thd^^Wn feelings would be, 
if) placed’ in a similar sitdatioh, their reli^on was 
wantonly assailed. Would they not feel it as a cruel 
and bitter insiih ? Their situation in the East affords 
them a noble opportunity of practising the divine 
rule of Jesus Christ—^* Do ye to others as you would 
have others do unto ,you.’* Applying this precept in 
practice, they ought to respect the conscientious 
opinions of their fellow-creatures, however erroneous. 
If the missionaiy is a man of reflection, he must 
know that the very nature of the Hindoo religion 
hjis a more powerful tendency to rivet this faith in 
the minds of its disciples than that of the Christian j 
—that the pious Hindoo regards its most trifling 
or^^ances as equally sacred wjth the most solemn 
institutions of the Christian faith. The missionary 
may be so tiir*advanced in the scale of intellectual 
being, that he may require no visible object to ani- 
mate his piety j— that, unassisted, he may contem- 
plate the perfe6tions of tlie Deity by the pure light of 
reason ; but, in the pride of this knowledge, he ought 
not to d^'pise the uneducated Hindoo, who is com- 
pelled to flx his attention upon a material represent- 
ation of the Supreme Being, ftom the greater imper- 
fection of his -faculties. He ought to know that the 
intention is the same in the sincere worshippers^ of 
either ^jigioii ; and that the difference simply arises 
from the different degrees of civilization at which 
their difieremt cpmm.unities^have arrived. Such be- 
ing the case, he ought to regard the idolater with 
pity, not witli abliorrencc, A conscientious - Chris- 
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tian may be perfectly coWtiked of ^ tffe authentkity 
of his own religion, but idiis may not enable him "to 
di^roye that of othem 'j^'iiii^ sai^du:tionr As the 
Supreme Being has permitted these wbrshij^s for 
ages, it would appear prraumptuous in man not to 
respect their existence. If. tms consideration influ- 
enced the missionary, it would restrain him from 
employing Hindoo converts with the 'view of pibpa- 
gating Christianity. He must know that these men 
have rarely embraced this faith from conscientious 
motives expelled from the community of their 
ancestors, they have been compelled, by necessity, 
to become Christians. This being the case, the up- 
right missionary ought to sympathize with the just 
indignation of the Hindoo, who s^nks with abW- 
rence from the boon of Christianity when proffered 
by a miscreant whose character has been stained by 
^e commission of every crime. Assuredly this des- 
cription of persons cannot be viewed as accessions 
to- the Christian church : driven to this course by 
their profligacy, and the prospect iff immediate sub- 
sistence, they cannot be regarded lb having exer- 
cised free agency. Unless they. have inquired for 
themselves, and satisfied themselves of the superior 
ai^enticity of the Christian i‘ey^ation,^'^ey must 
be regarded as mere, mechanic^ ^i^ts, who have 
transferred their faith from one another, 

but have no pretensions to be.consideircd as rational 
Christians. It may fairly be asserted, thej^ot one 
of these neophytes has ever sufiiciently the 

English langw^e so as to be able, to read rad trnder- 
stand the evidences in favour of his hew creed. 1 
have not heiu*d that any translation has been made 
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which qpuld in8tfiict^the-,^nvert in the nature of 
th6se evidence? ;! if not, he has taken his religion 
aitirely 5upon% ^t, md merely changed his 
spiritiMl ^de. It is suipmmg that the missionary 
has not pwr^ed a more ehgible course than that ol 
held-pre^chin^ bis fftyc^te mode of propagating 
Christii^ty. & mu?t tie obvious, that the chance of 
effe^tin^ an immediate change would be infinitely 
grrater^ if he exert^. himself t9 interest the minds 
of the intellectual portion of the community in fii- 
\^our of the new worship ; if he succeeded in influ- 
encing their opinions in support of his belief, he 
knight be certain that the uneduc^ed mass would 
bfindly follow their rdligious instructions. He pos- 
sesMS a powei^ instrument in the native press, 
which might; rtt forth his arguments and proofs. A 
few plain reasoning^ addressed to the thinking por- 
tioil of mankind, exhibiting the superiority of the 
Christian faith ^ a rational system of belief, would 
do infinitely more than the hundreds of thousands 
of scriptures whiph have been scattered througliout 
the land, witl^t producing the slightest benefit, 
from the inability of people to read them. It is an 
egregious error wluc|i the English public have fallen 
into, in supposing^:^ the cause of Christianity^ 
been advanced m projection, to the number of Scrip- 
tures which haw ^en distribuled. VCty few of the 
people cw read these books and if they do, tlmy 
are penned with an interest altoge|her different 
that in wl^ph they are regarded in the eyes of Cnris- 
tians. thai profound impression which renders 
, them sacred In their estimation, docs not exist with 
the Hindoo : He regards them as mere human per- 
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formatices and ex^cisMI^irearon ih ju^uig of 
their contents, with the as if ^/readir 

an interesting narratiy%^.h^iyi- the. aii?aon- 
ary pursues the courses which has been suggi^ed, 
he ought to refrain from inserting the falrehood of 
the Hindoo religion, and.ab^iin from all reproba- 
tion of its practices. , Eveiy' aUuSion of this kind 
involves an assumption of ttjental superiority, w^ch 
human nature cannot submit to j— if calm. and. dis- 
passionate reasoning is employed, the mind of the 
Hindoo may be convinced, and he will perceive his 
errors, without being told of them. These well- 
meant but injudicious vituperations only serve to' 
inflame his feelings, and. to shut the door to all im- 
partial discussion. If the .missionary will divest 
himself of this assumed religious superiority, and 
enter into a fair discussion with the learned Hindoo 
or Musselman upon the merits of their respective 
beliefs, and this upon the basis of mutual respect 
for each other’s sacred opinions, he' unquestionably 
wiU find them to be candid and tolbrant opponents. 

I have perused the new testament in the Persian 
and Hindoo languages, along with a learned Mussel- 
man and Hindoo, and w'as qu^. suiprised at the' 
moderate and candid tone in ;wh^h they examined 
its doctrines. They ^mitted it# origin— the 

beauty of its morality — ^and ‘the simplicity of its 
vforship ; but could not perceive that this dispense- . 
ribn .was intended for them, for the reason^,! have 
stated as the second cause which has mp^rsfed 
against the p^ress of Christianity. In -^eir reli- 
gious opinions, I admired that liberal spirit which 
regarded the whole human nice as^ possessing the 
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meiM^’ qf’fRttainiii^ ^^uiiT State of eKistenaSrif 
■ thejB^ulfill^ the mor^wd religious duties pre- 
sq^d byitheir «l!^<^j^faith^ j. and tliis struck 
me- tBore forcii^^ w^Jpontrasted with the uar- 
lowld^triiite which., pervade many sects of the 
Chr^n »^d salvation as entirely 

'confiped i^iin |he Jale of their own belief. If suc- 
cess' has not attepd^ the labours of the missionaries, 
>it would be unje^.to iinputft.it.to the supineness of 
tiiis body. Thdir indefatigable exertions in transla- 
tion, t e ac h i ng , and spiritual exhortation, evince their 
entire devotion to the cause in which they have en- 
gaged. There can be no career of utility more 
' honourable to human nature, where men leave their 
native land, and expose themselves to the hazards 
of an ungenjial climate, solely with the view ol‘ bene- 
fiting a foreign race— an enterprise which exhibits a 
bright example, of high and disinterested virtue. 
Men may conscientiously differ as to the wisdom 
and rectitude of the system whicli they have pur- 
sued, or the -benefit wMcii may result from their 
labours ; they admire the lofty motive 

which has stimulated them to action. There can 
be no more sigi]|i|l instance of disinterestedness thar 
that which Ilr, ^rey has, displayed, in giving uf 
the .liberal which ll^ receives from govern- 

ment .as Si^f^rit professor ^t least if 1500 per an- 
num^ .ftw ‘the. support? of the Missionary (^ege 
must* feel a plqasi^in expressing his 
sep^i^^-ibq metitorious ex^ of the missiona- 
rigs } his opinio^^y be justly appreciated, 

it oaghtWbegiv^Vitbiaiiness there is no occa 
sion to exaggerafe, the amount of their labours 
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tion of the Scriptures and in the 

vernacular tongue ha8;had|he of Exciting' a 
lively interest in ^e J^wlf^e of gt^iel j 'aii 
that of late many instances have o^urred. trf coii- 
version by meansi^bf these translations .albnei with- 
out the infervention ofany missioniOT.j that many 
Brahmins, and others ;of high cas^.:^ve recently 
been baptized, and that a great number o^iiative 
preachers have , met with the ^eatest success in 
various parts of India,^ The trandation of: the 
.Scriptures into ^ languages by five ot six indivi- 
du^, within 15 or 20 years, and these men enga- 
gedvin a variety of important' occu^tions, must 
Stnice one as an achievement altogether miraculous, 
which has not been paraH^ in the apfl^s of litera- 
ure. This appears the paore! extraordhpuy, whejbi^ 

. conteasted with the long and painful lahburs of tL 
luminanes of the EngUsh chim*^ their endea- 

trandatio^^.the S^rip^es 
froiti Ae original languaj^ ^jlilwonder ceas- 
es, when it is underst^id m ^at'j^iiner. these 

have been n^^ A stat^^'J^f this 
was^mven in' a MaaazmA. miKKdtIaLi' . 


#ich .^m's «|) muc^e.'^^^-^Eig^;: 'n^ 
the Quarterly Revim. fof&yember: s^s, 

that thoy have tjai^tefl^Sa^yS'yhote^ br 
in paH, into 27 ^ny- 

thousand copies of the gosp^iav^ be^Syribtiieii 
p these languages ; and it _ 


was-^ven in a published « Calob^ii, 

October 1818, which.has Hot b^h 
From this itapj^— ^ 


le business 


ha. to 


Kmg James. ;nie paper ailii^'to the 
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traHslatin| room of lhe^;^l8fflohary'^'e8tablisli^ 
the :%iouS pundits, of learned in the languagw 
of Asia, we placol^^raS^ a circle, in the centre of 
wjii<* is p^ced a j^dit, Wirted in Hindoostanee, a 
larigii^ 'i^^which all the others are supposed to be 
well'^illei^ W ia-'Ei^sh, with which this pundit 
himself n«^rily have an intimate acquaint- 
ance; So tootf ^S the, Mahratta, the Seikh, the 
Guzeratte, the drissa, the Buhhah.pundits, &c. have 
prepared their writmg materials, averse is read from 
the English text by a missionary, or any other Eu- 
rojj^an or Angld-Asiatic, and this verse, as it is read 
Word by wUrd by the Englishman, is repeated word 
by word in Hindodstanee, by the central pundit, 
in the hearing of .the various pundits who surround 
him, each of yfhom sets the word down in his own 
language or ‘^alect j— — and thus the work , is com- 
pleted.” I was induced to inquire into this matter 
from reading the statement in question ; and was in- 
formed by a Christian convert that it was the case— 
a fact whicK;>ught to be distinctiy explained, as this 
uBprecedenild work of translation might, in a future 
age, ignorant of the manner in which it was accom- 
plished, be regarded as something rniraculous in the 
career o£ those who were the first to exert themselves 
in promoting the c«use of ’Qirisrionity in India. 

It would be unfiur, however, to infer, from what 
has been stated, that alb-thew trrariations are badly 
execifed. Oh the contra^, I # induced to think, 
tiiat^ili tlibse lah^ia^s IbJ^th the j^rissipnanes: 
ai^ reidfy ils^led, the tariclp been as well perform- 
^ ed as carcidhstanCep wOiiJd admit , of. I do not pio- 
fesS to hav|jf ead Ihy ^ them except, that which 
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wMi^lianslatea^ into I'er^iaiij by accbmplished 
{^itoiar, the Ilev. MrMal^.bf Cambridge, and 
-tbe'Hindoostanee translation executed by t)r Corry> 
chaplain of the Bengal establishment. Unques- 
tionably they reflect great credit upon these geni. 

' tlemen. There are some translationsi ..in Hindeq 
verse, of religious hymns, describing the love of re- 
pentant sinners to their Redeemer j which do not 
appear to me so happy. By following the original 
too literally, and making an unguarded use of that 
amatory language Which the native has associated 
with the description of earthly love, it produces up. 
on his mind an impression which would scandalize 
the serious Christian. It will readily be allowed, 
that the talent of composing in English verse is^ no 
ordinary accomplishment j how much , more difficult 
must it then be in a foreign language — a considera. 
tion which certainly ought to have its full weight 
with any one who sliould propose to himself such au 
undertaking. On this dangerous ground it would 
seem much more decorous, if the grave missionary 
would rein in his Pegasus, lest he should risk a fall ; 
the attempt to climb the steps of Parnassus may 
be very meritorious, but in his vocation, where it 
is of paramount importance that he should be clear 
and distinct, it would seem much ipore useful if 
he would limit his literary labours to earth-bom. 
prose. The extraordinary/ conversions which are 
recorded by the Charter ly Reviie^er ,|aay ha[ve oc- 
curred; but they, are Unknown in t^ /ITie . 
indiiHdu^ whd^bave cidlffi’acbd . fte Christi^ Seli-, . 
gioh, generally, speaking, are .Cd^sidere§.'as .mep, whp^ 
have been . expelled from; tbeir castj^ account o^< 
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• theiir criraep, or who _K|VB been attracted to this 
faith by the less severe n^raint^ which it imposes 
in regard' to diet and ojbiservances. Their mo- 
ral estimation is v^y low : in this respect the Hin- 
doo or Mussulman ranks infinitely higher. There 
.never will be a want of seeming converts as long as 
the missionary holds out encouragement in money. 
By a needy Hindoo it would be esteemed no dis- 
grace to relieve his wants by an apparent compli- 
ance j but when this relief is obtained, his resolu- 
tions in favour of a new faith are too apt to vanish 
with the occasion which called them forth. 

But while Ae direct attempt at conversion may 
thus be regnj:ded, after an experiment of 30 years’ 
duration, to have altogether failed, there is reason to 
believe that .this failure, which, as already observed, 
has arisen from the particular circumstances of India, 
may ultimately prove the means of compassing the 
highly important object in view, by directing the 
attention of the missionaries to a more powerful 
and sure instrument for accomplishing tliis great 
aim ; and this is by the introduction of education, 
and the diffusion of English science and literature 
tiifough the medium of translations. Accordingly, 
within these three or four years past the attention of 
the missionaries and of the E&ropean*public in Ben- 
gal has been laudably directed towards this object; 
and in this career the missionari^ have rendered 
inestimable ^rvice to humi^nity byAj^eir disinterest- 
ed exertions; having generously devoted their time 
to the translation of simple elementfry school-books, 
such as epitoiri^s of history, systems of geography. 
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fmii^kally taught to ti^ 'i:ial^“^hej«tion,5-^nidi 
what is still more rare, this . iqgjtnictiiw is fr^Uy 
bestowed, unmingled with any; ndiptyus; . dogma 
which might deter the people •■from r^eiving .ifcl. 
This was absolutely n<^l^sarys tOH secure their ex- 
cess, having pledg^^th^n^ves to refrain from.in- . 
culcating their reli^OUS ^rihciides under the guise , 
of this instruction a declaration which inspired 
confidence, and induced the lu^ves to flock i.tQ 
tlie schods. These undertakings have also ; 
liberally patronised by the Brahmins, ,which>ja^rds,' 
a signd refutation of that abuse , which it is too 
fashionable to bestow 0;n these men. Ibus there ap- 
pears a fair prospect of conununicating to the native ; 
popnlation that substantial knowledge which can ‘ 
be acquired at an English day.^chopl. And this 
is by far the best means of promoting Christia- 
nity ; as the inextinguishable curiosity which educa- 
tion excites will naturally lead to th% study of the 
religion of a people so superior ia -uitellectual char-; 
acter; while the higher claims -.which Christianity, 
possesses, as a rational system of must be ex- 
pected to make a powerful, impresuoh. 

Hie princi}ile whi<^ has impdled the mumonory 
to exercise his vocation . . the highway , is, no 

doubt, Ae conside^on ibAt Scr^urCs impera-. 
jtiv^y presciibjl||t|iAl^ he ahaU be bis minis- ; 

ti^onsat all ^es aiid seas<^ 'Oput, ^it is;deeme 4 . 
ex^dient to n^ify this in|up^on as 'rega|;;ds the - 
cause of^/education, to be .coi^istent it w'ould sec^-i 
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fraiCliom these 
1?^® P*lgress of education 
ippfiiiidod dMmutiity in the scale of 
1 intlieet ■ tiie 'Oiiistian missionary ■ to 
T' ^tiwtioBs. He may make some con- 
verts | and admission of these converts to a 

pae*^patiott?ih fte iWinanoaB CHris^nity may 
make then^ Chriitil^ in.i|*mi^^ hnt, it is too often to 
feared ^wthout that puritjr of- ftitb or morals 
ca4^i|^title thani that distinctimi. ’Phe 
ra^ traasithm front error to tiiitii, from darkness 
toli^ is oftfert, dangerous} and this consideration 
oug^^ induce ^ missionary to . make some 
pause^^ie hefdttcm^ presumptuous hand, 
to‘* r^ the veil iw^ich Venders the prejudices 
of thoj Hindoo 5 sao^ iiriitjj} own estimation. Let 
him coh#ne himself to.4lhe circulation of the Scrip, 
tures, dm a^ncy-Uf the na^re press, and tolerant 
disci^ion witft dhi^ducati^ .portion of the com- • 
It iaaodMe.design which animates him to 
aeilve’iixertidi^ the hope of rescuing these vie. 
timVof jWgot^frqm the debasing influence of their 
supers^ons ; feniti^das! die mournful experience 
of his^jj^^ofhsh shows that these well-meant 
endeavours be' often productive' of infinite i 
miseiy aadhloodtihi^ to thosfWhom Ihey were in. 
tended;, to bei^ The lab<m# of the Calcutta 
wluN^boi^^o^ety we^ely-d^e^d to the in- 
<^^^‘iwfl^ ’^p^tk)h, with po direct 
view c^'effik^dg ottvor^i^ and appear to be tlw ’ 
fit pre^^ts of I 'hioni'i-colightenftd age. The 
with??ivhich tbis'prospect of impiovement 
hSs 'daw'Red is not likely to be overcast > by die 

s. . ,< , 
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Bt^^s which religious' 

'^is society was &nned iii 

its members, the most df 

Uie iluropean and native camit^mty-.w -Its . ex- 
penses a^e entirely defrayed by' suMG^tiilQ. 
attention of the society has beell .^^ted^ 
flfst^ instance", to lflje providing^ editions 0^^016 
common spelling bpb^;<i grainma^, and (^c^n- 
ari^s which might ^;^]^te the. direct, ap^^hisi^bn 
of the English toggiiev >dit the same i^B^ traMla- 
tions of simple ele^mentary wor^have lteeA ren(^ed 
into Bengalee, Hindoostanee, and-^ersian, t^t the 
natives may attain instructic^. 'mthout they|^bour 
of acquiring a new langua^. These p^Bprise 
abridgments of history, >^yels, gepgraph^;^taWes 
c^f arithmetic, collectiqp ^ fables. The trsdtslarioh. 
of Goldsmith’s abridged “England was un- 

dertaken by Dr Carey ; and that of Joyce's Sden- 
tific Dialogues^ the Ttavels Aboo Talib, 

and other works, by didereat gpndemen ^l^d in 
’the language. The task of tr^s|i^g Fd^^uj^*s 
Astronomy into Bengalee has been underti^M by 
three learned Hindoos, who Cpnddently look for- 
ward to its utility, in eradicating :^e dee^rooted 
prejudices of their countrymen^ ind^eiident of the 
'.scientific benefits wfcch will rpliilt from , it. This 
feeling is clearly expressed in their letter to the so- 
ciety, in undertaking tht^prk. Alt^ 'thei* pre- 
paratory labours, theib atted^n^wa^^diic^d wthe 
ihtmation oit^chools, m whi^ J^se might be 
practically taught. 

In Febru^ 1821, at whjch peri(^ f left'Gil- 
cutts^ ^SQ6i b^jrs within limits tins 
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instructed according to this improved system of 
education. A^d all this good has been effected by 
annual subscriptions and donations somewhat less 
than £5000 per annum. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on the disinterested exertions of some 
individuals, who, filling important stations in the 
dvil, military, and medical service, have cheerfully 
given up that time which was required for relaxa- 
tion to the nobler task of benefiting the native com- 
munity. The names of Messrs Bayley, Macfarlanc, 
Montague, Gordon ; Captains Irvine, Stewart, 
Lockett, Bryce, are conspicuous. As yet, the go- 
vernUiirat has bestowed no pecuniary encouragement 
upon this society ; and in this respect it has ac^d 
with a just caution. An enlightened government 
is bound to respect the national will > it has no moral 
right to force improvements against the inclina- 
tions of its subjects. It may fairly leave tliis to 
the inneral sense of the community ; if it should 
be favourable to an enlightened change, it may 
then interpose witli beneficial effect. This appears 
to be the moment when the sanction and pecu- 
niaiy aid of government would prove of eminent 
service ; under a despotic rule, there exists a want 
uf public spirit in its citizens; and every useful un- 
dertaking is lefl to be accomplished by the ex- 
e^tivc. The present institution would never have 
• seeii the light, had not the apathy of the native 
v^hfu^ter been stimulated into supe- 

■|ior energy of the European. But it is impossible 
that a few Europeans can extend the means of edu- 
f^on to the population of a vast empire *t least 
it vrould require, operating on this small scale, a 
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len^h of time not easily to be reckoned ; and such 
is the political debasement of its subjects, there ex- 
ists no probability that this duty will be performed 
by them. Thus, there arises an imperious necessity 
that the government should afford pecuniary aid to- 
wards the erection of these schools. ^ At present, 
this improved system of instruction is confined to 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood ; but would it not 
be a mighty benefit, if it could be extended through- 
out the entire extent of our dominions ? This must 
necessarily be a work of time ; but the foundation 
could be easily laid, if government would afford the 
means. Under the Bengal presidency, our terri- 
tory is divided into about 50 districts, containing 
each a population of from 600,000 to 1,200,000 in- 
dividuals, the civil government of which is intrusted 
to a European judge and magistrate, and two as- 
sistants for each. Now, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to establisli one school in the principal town of 
each district, in which this improved system of ele- 
mentary instruction might be taught. To effect 
this desirable object, it would only be necessary to 
form an establishment at Calcutta, for the purpose 
of qualifying native teachers; and encouragement 
ought to be held forth to a certain number of indi- 
viduals, to attain a sufficient knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, to qualify themselves for the purpose 
of translating the common school-books. The at- 
tention of others could be directed to the instruc- 
tion of a certain number of select pupils in these 
works : Wlien properly qualified, these individuals 
might proceed and establish schools in each district. 
Some little assistance, it is true, might be necessary 
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for the first year or two, in providing books, &c. ^Kit, 
in a short time, the sums which were paid for in- 
struction would defray the expense of the school. 
The nature of the climate renders it4linecessary 
to expend large, sums in the erection of school- 
houses; as, in India, instruction is, for the most 
patt, communicated in the open air. Some benevo- 
lent European would, genei'ally, be found at cacli 
station, who would bestow some attention upon the.so 
infant establishments. The clerical, medical, and 
military classes have ample leisure in India ; — ^it is 
only the civil servants of government who are per- 
petually engaged . in the discharge of their duty. 

. The beneficial effects arising from the establishment 
of each school would quickly be perceptible, in rais- 
ing the general character of education throughout 
tlie district ; whilst the superior knowledge, which 
would be communicated at the new seminary, w'ould 
naturally attract a number of pupils. To counter- 
act this injury to their interests, and excited by a 
spirit of rivalry, the neighbouring schoolmasters 
would exert themselves to acquire the same improv- 
ed skill, at the same time the pupils of this system 
would rapidly disseminate its method throughout 
the community. 

By the operation of th^se causes, it might fairly 
be expected, that, in the course of 20 or 30 years, 
this improved system of elementary education would 
be completely established throughout British India. 
And all this good could be effected at an expense 
quite inconsiderable, when it is considered that the 
British and national societies of education have 
been enabled to instruct 100,006 indinduals annu- 

K 2 
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with a revenue not exceeding ^^4,000; It must 
be- evident, thajt 50 or 60,000 pounds applied year- 

succeed in es> 
lia. ' ' 

Mr Prinsep informs us, that the successful result 
of the policy pijrsued.in 1817-18 ’atII enable Bri- 
tish In^ai to afford ft ^tribute of two milfions to ^e 
people of England so, would not the interests of 
humanity be consiilifld, if a small portion of this 
wealth was diverted from this channel, and applied 
to the moral instruction of the Hindoo community ? 
Prior to the formation of the School-book Society, a 
college had been instituted in Bengal, for the in- 
struction of the children of opulent natives in the 
higher branches of European learning. This under- 
taking waSj 4ijrectly sanctioned by government, and 
is liberally supported by the natives-, by whom the 
expense is entirely defrayed. Tlie instruction which 
is here communicated embraces oriental literature, 
the European languages, and affords opportunities of 
acquiring some portion of our science ; but it must 
necessarily be confined to a few: And the Euro- 
pean secretary of this college has suggested the pro- 
priety of translating Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding for the l^enefitof this institution.— 
In J^anuary or February 1821, the foundation of a 
magnificent college was laid “by the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. What system of instruction is intended 
to be taught there, I am ignorant of, but it was ru- 
moured that this institution was intended for the 
reception of such proselytes as might be converted 
to the Christian faith by the regular clerg)- on' tlie 
.establishment j and that the orthodox principles of 


ly* - in this way, w;oald coipjijletely 
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the Church of England were lo be inculcated, com- 
bined with the elementary system of education. 
But I have not heard that the members of the 
tablishment have been at all successful in this way : 
whatever has been done has been ejected by the 
Baptist missionaries. In imitation of the School- 
book Society in Calcutta, similar institutions have 
been formed at Madras and Bombay. Thus, vari- 
ous pajhs of Improvement are opened up, by which 
life and vigour may be communicated to the torpid 
energies of the Hindoo community } but^these are 
nothing in comparison with the immense benefits 
which are likdy to arise from the introduction of the 
art of printing into India. 

This inestimable giil was bestowed upon this 
country by the celebrated Sanscrit scholar, Wilkins. 
The first fount of types, in different Asiatic charac- 
ters, was prepared with his own hands, and success- 
fully applied in practice. In the minds of a ihore 
enlightened generation, his name will be associated 
with those who have conferred the most signal bene- 
fit upon the species, by the discovery of a new' pow- 
er augmenting the sum of human enjoymente. The 
art languished for some time, but revived under the 
patronage of that distinguished orientalist, H. T. 
Colebrooke, £sq. Under his auspices, a press was 
established, in which correct editions of the Sanscrit 
classics have been brought out, and which have 
proved of eminent service to the students of that 
difficult language. Within the last ten years, this 
art has made a wonderful progress ; the successful 
example of the missionaries, in printing the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, stimulated a native in their 
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empl(^» to iisk thf speculation W publia|||it^ 
pc^uw wotks in the wngalee language.!’ This h- 
tei^^isniterprize compMtdy succeeded,-4flie wealth’ 
^^hioh he acquired having induced others to embark 
^ the same scheme ; and there are now no less than 
four presses in constant pinploy, conducted by na- 
tives, and supported by the native population. To 
afford some insight into tlie state of literature, the fob 
lowing list of the most popiffar works which have bSen 
printed at their presses, is extracted from tfie first 
number of a valuable missionary publication, which 
has just commenced in India, and which has thrown 
great light upon this subject : — 

1 Gunga^hhuktee4urunginee^ History of the descent of Gunga. 

2 Joy^dem^ History of Erishnu. 

3 Unnud a-mungd^ Exploits of several of the gods. 

4 Rosa-munjuree^ Descriptions of the thred kinds of men and 

women in the world. 

5 Rutee munjuree^ On the same subject. 

6 Koroona-nidhan-hUas^ Account of a new god recently created 

by an opulent native. 

7 Vdviu^munguly Exploits of Krishnu. 

8 'Daya^hhagy A treatise on law. 

9 Jyotish^ An astronomical treatise. 

10 Chanuhhyu^ A work containing instructions for youth. 

1 1 Subdu-sinddOf A dictionaiy. 

12 Ubeedhan, Ditto. 

18 ' ■ — —I A treatise on the materia medica of India. 

14 , Bag-mala, A treatise on music. 

15 Battrish-singhason, The thirty-two-imaged throne. 

16 Betal Pucheesee, Account of Raja Vikrumaditya. 

17 Vidya-ninda^ A treatise ridiculing physicians. 

18 Bhuguvut-geeta^ A translation in Bengalee of the work for* 

merly. translated into English by Wilkins. 

19 Muheemunee^stuvat The praises of Shiva. 

20 Gmga-siuva, The praises of Gunga. 
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91 Sukhee-Awtitrat Tft9 4at>es of men. 

.22 SatUet^hii^ On oonArapt of the world. 

28 ShYbtgitr^tei^, A treatiah'm wd&n. 

29f VtaAa-pmiAalee, A treittiie. Qik ^ days termed impure by 
the Sbastras. ’ ' 

25 Adee-nst, A.treatite on women. 

26 Chunky The praises of Dooi^ &c. 

27 ChoUunyu-churedamriia^ Account of ^hitunya. 

‘ It is calculated that about 400 copies of each of 
these printed Bengalee works have been sold within 
the last ten years, and this rapid multiplication of. 
books has stimulated the literaiy appetite of the pub- 
lic in ipi unusii^ degree. The superior cheapness, 
and greater facility of reading printed works, com- 
pared with manuscript ones, has rendered them ac- 
cessible to a greats number of readers, and facili- 
tated the ptCi^ress of knowledge. That inextin- 
guishable thirst of information, which animates hu- 
manity in every condition, has now begun to secure 
the means of gratification. The direct advantage 
which will result from the introduction of the art of 
printing will be, that the sacred books in Sanscrit li- 
terature, which contain the principles of their religi- 
ous belief, will be completely laid open to the public. 
The work of translation from Sanscrit into Bengalee 
has already commenced; anU, were these labours 
encouraged, and education nlore generally didused, 
in a short time the knowledge wdiich il contained in 
the sacred depositories of. their faith would become 
familiar to the vulgar. The poWer of the priesthood 
in India arises from the conUpaiid which they possess 
over the Sanscrit language, tmd .the superior know- 
ledge which ^is is supposed confer, in enabling* 
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them to ascertain the divine mlV revealed in this 
sacred literature. The multiplied forms and cere- 
motues which are prescribed. 4)y this fmw are shut 
up in these volumes j — so that the power of rey^* 
mg this supposed divine knowledge iny@its|^e Bia- 
lik with an absolute command over the uninitiated 
coihmonalty. The daily events of life in this rdU- 
^pn assume a sacred ch'aimcter, and render it pee^S- 
saiy^that the uneducated Hindoo should Const^il^ 
consult his spiritual guide. The ceremonies of bii^s 
and marriages, theit meals, ablutions, the inv^titure 
of the sacrificial cord, the reading of ' the vedas, which 
is rendered doubly efficacious in his* presenc^ the 
oblations to the manes of their ancestors, the^iiow> 
ledge of lucky and unlucky days,' are all re^^lpted 
by the Bramin, andenableh^ to subjugate the 'minds 
of the community to liis . 11 ^ It is t^j^ho discloses, 
with solemn awe, the punishment ' which is pre> 
scribed for certain offences— 4hose cruel mortifica> 
tions, interminable pilgrimages, costly sacrifices, and 
endless invocations of the name of the divinity, 
which are supposed to expia^o criipe and it is the 
belief that this knowledge must le^ to the favour 
of the Supine Being, which induces.the victim of 
this superstition to propitiate the ; Bramin, that he 
m^ intercede with the o^nded' deity, and avert his 
iffilth. Such being the state of this society, it must 
he evident that the most precious gifts which could 
be bestowed upon this unfipimiate people, would be a 
correct translation of these sacred books, which would 
enable them to.judge for thecnselves and ths^ im- 
proved educatioh whicnwould ultimately rescue them 
from the mental tlirald^ by wlfich theyd^d^inessed. 
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l»avc resulted from the 
iiho Christian Scriptures infb the Vt^r 
reSspnably be expect# to 
K,su|Kci*nUy skilled in; his 
WlE^e, ,#! Hinl^ o2f lo^er cast would feel 
SSi^Tisl to the same level of knowledge 
with li priced instructor,— that there was no 
^sion for Silting him: he would exercise tins 
Wpower. inexamii&ig whether his spiritual guide 
' lid foterprto these books correctly, and in what 
'instances he had perverted his superior knowledge 
to the gl^tificition of his o^wi selfish purposes 

From ?hi8 moment the power erf priestcraft iifould 
be an ; the colossal fabric of the Hindoo 
rcKlimi W<^4 tremble from its foundation. Eman- 
cii&tom the trammels of this superstition, the 
p^er of ^rcason woul^ ^edily be exercised m m- 

UiiOg into thp nature of the doctrines 

-there books; #d the evidences upon which tliey pic ^ 
founded, 'ftie whitrary institution of casts would 
be arraigned, and'^the natural inequality of it ex- 
posed. The marlwd »ju^ce which ascribes su- 
perior efiBcSM^ to devotion of a Brannn ; that 
-Malted poorer, a^d greater impunity to do evil, 
whidi* are gloated to ttie priesthood hy this system 
-^would be pSved j whilst that abject submission 
widJris jJuS^to 1% deefefes, revolting their 
feeE#8^ Mpdd itdpd them to throw off all regard for 
their fUlhoiity^ This hr, not likely to be ^ work 
thiil^grcss;^ih^rov^^^^ m enligbl- 
c^ Mird^ IS lament^ slo,w ; how much more 

#:ih -liad^fe - That -‘‘‘‘r 


’r 3 ddeh i^siiiik deep i«to 1*“' hearts 




of the people, will uphold this religion |br wme 
time ; but it will be greatly purified in iU exercise. 
The light which Eur^ean civilization' can confw 
will be imparted to the priesthood. The Bramihs 
have evinced every desire tb attain, kiteU^tual itn* 
prbvement. This knowledge will teach them that 
Ibfey have too often invested their ,j[od8 with the 
brutal passions of humanity ; that it ^is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that a Being .of infinite 
wisdom and goodness can delight in the cruel in- 
flictions, . the atrocious barbarities, the childish and 
unmeaning cereinoni^ which are prescribed by this 
faith. . The progress of refinement, will instruct 
them that the most rational worship which Oan be 
oifered to the Supreme Being is to, promote the 
happiness of our fellow creatures ; and they will 
consider it their duty to inculcate the superior effi- 
cacy of good works, combined witli demotion to God, 
las being far more likely to conciliate the favour of 
the benevolent Author of existence than the me- 
chanical performance of frivolous observances. A 
more attentive examination of nature ydll lead to 
the knowledge of a first cause, which, although 
acknowledged , at present, is too often obscured ip 
their minds by the more lively interest which is 
excited by the visible representation , the creative 
powers of nature. 

The translations o£ the Christian Scriptures, , ex- 
hibiting; the ^eaf truths of imtural.^ and revealed, 
religion; unincumbered wit|^ the apperstilions, 
the severe austerities, thejintenmnabie ceremonies, 
which disguise thejre piiii^jples dn Hinehiism, will 
present a pure model by wh^h ;;the| 
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dieir faith) while the elementary course of instruc- 
tion which is now beginning to operate in, India 
will afford tbeih the means of correcting the geo- 
graphical, . chronological, and astronomical errors 
which pervade their sacred books,’ The authority of 
the priesthood beginning now to be canvassed by 
the inferior orders' of society, the Bramin will find it 
e;cpedient to mitigate its exercise ; and the mono- 
poly which* he possesses of communicating divine 
knowledge will be broken up from the greater 
facility of its attainment. Other individuals who 
have acquired, this religious knowledge may aspire 
to communicate it, and will be listened to ; and thus 
the powerful barriers which prevent talents from 
rising to their proper level will be removed, and the 
socitd union will henceforth begin to be regulated by 
theprinciples of reason and justice. It is the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing, and the powerful impulse 
which has been given to education by the enlight- 
ened spirit of the European community, to which 
we must confidently look forward as affording the 
only chances of improvement in India. When we 
look back to the profound abyss in which the hu- 
man mind was sunk in Europe, from the third to 
the fourteenth century, and recollect what the 
discovery of the art of printing did in raising 
humanity from this depression, is it too much to 
expect that the same beneficial influence will result 
from its application to Indian hterature ? 1 his 

alone may effect a moral change in the vast con- 
tinent of Asia. Already the dawn of improvement 
has manifested itself ; Ae celebrated Bramin Ram- 
mohunRaehaving demonstrated, from the Vedas, that 
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the unity oi the Supreme Being is inculcated in these 
ivorks, and that he alone is the object of worship. 
He reprds tlie worship of inferior deiUes, the 
institution of casts, the restrictions with regard to 
food, arid numerous observances of this faith, as aids 
te^uu'ed by the imperfection of the human faculties, 
arid which may be discarded by those who have 
attuned to the knowledge of this truth. He has 
established a small sect in Calcutta, tlv& worship of 
which approaches nearly to tliat of a philosophical 
deism. It is encumbered with no dogmas or cere- 
monies ; it consists principally of hymns expressing 
the unity of the Supreme Being, the love which 
human creatures owe to the benevolent author of 
their existence, and the beauty and grandeur visible 
in his works. I write from recollection of a tr ana - 
lation of one of these hymns which appeared in a 
Calcutta newspaper, and may be in error as to the. 
character which I have ascribed to their worship ; 
but such is the present impression upon my mind. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the lower orders of 
the Hindoos are ignorant of the existence of the 
Supreme Being j at least, they are familiar with the 
name, independent of the Hindoo trinify, Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Shiva ; but what ij^remarkable, no 
separate worship is paid to the (^l»r. In this 
respect, they are precisdy on the same foqting with 
the Catholics, with whom the intellectual idea of 
the Deity is effaced, by the more' powerful impres- 
sion which is made upon the senses by the visible 
representations of the virgin or the saints. This 
enligliteucil Hindoo Rain-mohun, has rendered a 
signal seruce to his countrymen in expo^itig the 
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crueltjj^^d . ixjjustice of the practice Avlnch con- 
demns n mdow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband ; he has endeavoured to prove, 
by extracts from the Vedas, that this duty is un- 
sanctioned by Scripture. This naturally produc^l 
a defence'Of tins doctrine, 'with numerous texts from 
the sacred writings in support of it. Tliis contro- 
versy has excited a powerful interest amongst the 
intellectual few : as might be expected, the fpree of 
numbers seems to be Avith tlie established opinion ; 
but at least it is consolatory to reflect that his rea- 
sonings have had a fair hearing, which affords every 
hope tliat < the cause of humanity will ultimately 
triumph. Nothing can be inferred from the quo-' 
tations from 'the Vedas which have been exhibited 
by either party. Like the sacred books of other 
religions, tliey afford texts which support each side 
of the question. Of late, the. attention of this bene- 
volent man has been liirected to the laudable pur- 
{)ose of introducing the pure morality of the gospel 
amongst his countrymen. 

Although unconverted to Christianity, he has 
published a compilation of tlie moral precepts of 
.lesus, entitled, “ The Guide to Peace and Ilap- 
pinessP The peculiar doefrines oi^ which the 
salvation of the Christian rests, iitire omitted, on the 
principle “ that historical and siwne other passages 
are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers 
and Anti-Christians, especially miraculous relations, 
which are much less wonderM than the fabricated 
tales handed down to the natives of Asia, and con- 
sequently would.be apt at least to carry little weight 
with them*” Such are the sentiments expressed in his 
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preface ; which are further illustrated in a note to 
this passage, which places the Christian, miracles on 
•'stHe same footing with those of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy. See the above extract of his sentiments in a 
review of his work, in an interesting mission^y 
publication, TJie Friend of India^ jEbr‘ September 
1820 , It is to be regretted that Rammohun had 
not expressed himself in a more becomi^ manner 
on this important subject ; it would have been.better 
if he had clearly stated the grounds on which he 
rejected the evidence of the Christian miracles.* 

It appears to me that the character of die Hindoo 
people has not been correctly appreciated,' from not 
sufficiently attending to the separate influence of 
government and religion in its formation. That 
cruel misgovernment and oppression of which, they 
have been the victims under the Mahomedan system 
of rule, has powerfully impressed the character of 
the people. It has eradicated all generous and patrio- 
tic sentiments in their hearts ; it has destroyed all 
confidence in the benevolent intentions of their 
rulers ; atid has corrupted their morals, by creating 
habits of mendacity, duplicity, , and fraud. There 
exists nothing like that public spirit and enlarged 
social feeling which*animate the higher and middle 
classes of English society. Under the debasing in- 
fluence of that despotism, it was not in the nature of 
things that these virtues could be created : how is it 
possible they could love that poWer which oppressed 
them ? — ^Exposed for yearn to its cruel rapacity, and 
unable to retaliate by force, they 'were compelled to 
resort to every upiju^y expedient, in, order to es- 
cape its merciless exactions. Every thing which 
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could, l»e effected by subterfuge, craft, insinuation, 
or ffatteiy, was esteemed lawful to repel unjust at- 
tacks upon property. Hence, their habitual want 
of veracity— their instinctive distrust and fear of 
persons invested with authority — and that heartless 
apathy aM ^di£b:ence to the general cause of hu- 
manity; This is strikingly visible in the interview 
of a native with a European : The latter may enter- 
tain the most benevolent views in his favour, and, 
conducting the conversation upon a footing of per- 
fect equality, proposes such questions as are custo- 
mary between man and man in a free state of socie- 
ty ; but,, overcome by the habitual dread of power, 
and conscious of the superiority of the person who 
addresses him, he shrouds, himself in reserve, or, sus- 
pecting that some sinister purpose is couched in 
what is said to him, he evades a direct answer, or 
more frequently tells an untruth, that he may baffle 
the purpose of. fhe European. Instead of expressing 
the undisguised sentiments of his soul, his attention 
is solely occupied with penetrating the hidden de- 
signs of his superior. It requires a long and inti- 
mate intercourse to . induce the native to lay aside 
this reserve, and to lay open the secrets of his heart. 
In general he restrains the expression \)f every natu- 
ral emotion, and mqrely studies to say whatever may 
please the other. ITiis baseband abject behaviour 
alienates the European, and induces him to despise 
' the native, but with little reason : this depravity is 
‘not the fault of the individu^, but the unavoidable 
condition of humanity under a system of violence 
and iil^ustice. The inost enl^htened European, if 
placed in similar circuinsttuiees, would exhibit the 
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same vices in his personal condu^ 
ation ought to dispose him to regard t^e^ptive ’ 
pity, and not with abhorrefice. There has bsKii 
visible improvement since the introduc^on of the 
British government; and it is impossible it caa Be 
otherwise, until the moral charac^r c^>tlr(f inhabit- 
ants is regenerated-^r un^ the jiihmber ^ Buro* 

^ pead ;^ublic function^es is Ultcrlsased iii 
proportion. It is not generally knptlil^n—butil^lmth 
ought to be spoken — that the cou^y ia ^hdil>3ll^ 
governed by natives, and those debase^dn’'i!lLat^t;^^ 
by the inevitable tendency of mi§|^erH|^nt. ^^ 
an immense district, perhaps 100 toifea 1ft len g t h, 
containing a population.,^ a mi%)n of s^s, ini- 
this solely governed by a^|j*irbpeah mai^^te add 
two assistants, it must be dbvioas that it is 
impossible for a single "Whvidual ‘.to t^trol tho 
great number of subprdi^^ nature who 

are indispensable to* cai^/bn it^%unctions^' tn 
practice, the gov^fnm^ fs admini^ii^d by these 
men in the wbitrary ^sjj^tp^ despptisM. .^abituited 
to thi»^ system, they coniader fojn 
timate instrument of govenimeii^|^re3qposed..td^e 
severe exactions of so^rior pbwSr^ thdy esilbm U 
perfectly just, 'when jdiey^tain eommand, they 
- shoidd pervert their%ithbritjrj^the gratid^on of 
their own selfish purpqpes : shai^^g ex- 

tortions and oppressions, whicn .litn^aiil^^/liwllr the 
Mahomedan system' oirn^ 'Oasif 
checked, at least in a very1ffi||i|ii degree, by^urOis- r 
pean control The greatest , taients’ and’ the mosl 
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greei % cannot cpmmunicate. iiis moral being to 
those V he does hot possess the power of ubi> 
quity^ lih yihhot restrain the oountless exactions of 
^e inraioiis of power } his is principally occu- 
pied in hearing causes in the centre of his district. 
The civi^ervice of India possesses as great a por- 
tion of pubUb virtue" and ability as the political 
functionaries of any other government } but tiiis will 
never enable our syst^hi of rule to attain perfection 
until their numba is increased. ‘ The European 
magistrate occupies the same exalted, station which 
a koman pro-consul or qucestor did in a foreign pro- 
vince. LilM him, he exercisA supreme power, and, 
generally s^^aking, dispenses justice with the strict- 
est impart^ity ; but he stands alone, being support- 
ed by native agents notoriously corrupt and desti- 
tute of public virtue. They are men of a different 
age and period of civilization, and this vastly infe- 
rior to that of l^ope in integrity or sound principle. 
The idea of exercising power for the benefit of 
others is altogether foreign to them. They unblush- 
ingiy assert that men are justified in using their 
authority to ehrifih- themselves j and succeed very 
generaUy in the practice. Thus the same causes 
still continue to operate in demoralising the people. 
The direct introducrion of British law has been still 
more unsuccessful itrimproviiifg the character of the 
natives. Its operation is confined to the city of Cal- 
cutta i and it is generally a&nowledged, by those 
who have had extended oj^rtunities of observing 
tiie Hindoo . cdminunity, that the character of its 
inhabitants is much Infen^i in moral virtue, to that 
of Ae pi^ulatiou where the exist- 

' F 
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ence of the supreme court is unknown. Unques- 
tionably it has conferred certain ri^ts, which ulti- 
mately may raise the character of the p^ple ; but, 
in the hrst instance, its operation has been perni- 
cious ^ adapted to a nation more advanced in the 
scale of civilization, it has not been transplanted 
with advantage. That profound reli^ce upon hu- 
man testimony which it exhibits in its practice may 
be right amidst a highly moral people ; but is alto- 
gether unsuited to a nation amongst whom false- 
hood is so prevalent This, combined with the slow- 
ness of its proceedings^ its strict proofs, and endless 
delays, has powerfully contributed to mable noto- 
rious criminals to escape with impuni^ ; and has 
afforded too great facility to the commercial part of 
tile community in avoiding the fulfilment of their 
engagements ; at the same time, it has too suddenly 
released the lower orders from that dependence 
upon their superiors, which peculiarly characterised 
the Hindoo system of legislation, and has thus in- 
grafted habits altogether foreign to their character. > 
In this respect, the introduction of this system of 
law into India exhibits, on a smaller scale, the same 
errors which were committed by tiie* French philoso- 
phers at the Qommeqcement of the French revolu- 
tion, who conferred a greater of liberty upon 
the lower orders than what ' their previous, habits 
enabled them to exercise beneficially. Thin it ap- 
pears, that thdr government has operated perni- 
ciously in debating the character of this nation ; and 
it now remains to inquire into the separate influence 
of religion. If the expetience of histoiy is' to be 
rdied upon, it would seem evi^Ot that the Hindoo 
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relipon ougirt ;to have partaken of this intellectual 
degradation in an equal degree ^ but in India the 
irresistible op^eration of despotism, in vitiating tlie 
moral character, appears to have been partially 
counteracted by the superior power which the Bnu 
mins possess^'^s the first order of the state, and 
which afforded them powerful facilities for impress* 
ing their doctrines upon the minds of the peopile; 
and thus enshrining in their hearts those moral 
principles which are blended with the most childish 
superstitions in this faith. The Bramins appear to 
have been eminently successful in imbuing the cha- 
racter of the lower orders witli that morality which 
exists in this religion, and interesting their affections 
in its worship : perhaps this is to be ascribed to the 
particular efficacy of ceremonies, which, although 
idle in themselves, imprint the more powerfully 
upon uneducated minds those divine rules for the 
conduct of life, which are commanded by every re- 
ligion, and which involve those moral principles 
which are essential to the existence of society. As 
compared with the lower class of Europeans in In- 
dia, they appear to me to possess, in many respects, 
a superiority in moral virtue. In the doiqestic rela- 
tions their conduct is highly exemplary. Their duty 
to their parents and kindred is strictly fulfilled; 
their exertions for their support excite the admira- 
tion of the European, who perceives his country- 
men squander, in sensual gratifications, those resour- 
ces which are devoted by the Hindoo to the welfare 
of his. fiunily. l^ey possess a much greater com- 
mand over then passions than the generality of Eu- 
ropeans ; they do not abandon themselves to those de- 

F 2 
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grading sensual excesses which stain their character. 
They are seldom impelled to any disinterested exer- 
tion in the cause of humanity ; but, at Idast, they 
refrain from injuring others. In their personal de- 
, meanour to each other, they exhibit^a polish and 
amenity of manner which contrasts^ advantageously 
with the coarse and repulsive behaviour of Euro- 
pemis. The virtues of mildness, patience, temper- 
ance, cleanliness, humanity to. animals, they possess 
in a superior degree. They are far more tolelant 
in their opinions,, and exempt from that false pride 
which induces the Englishman to look down with 
contempt upon all other nations. In the discharge 
of their duty as servants, they are imrivalled for 
their fidelity, and this to strangers of a foreign 
race who have obtained dominion over them by 
violence.* In that portion of society which fell 


* The opinion which Mr Mill has formed of the Hindoo charac- 
ter appears to me very erroneoas. His obj^ is to refute the ex- 
travagant ideas which Sir William Jones had formed respecting its 
perfection ; but, in doing so, he falls into the opposite extreme, and 
exhibits it in the darkest colours. His authorities are missionaries 
and police magistrates, whose occupations rendered them familiar 
with the vilest portion of the community. In refuting his opinions, 
Captain V. Kennedy, of the Bombay Military Establishment, has 
shown, in a paper read before tbelf^ry society of that presiden- 
cy, that, in India, crimes are of rar^ occurrence and of lem magni- 
tude than in England. By comparing the number of trials and con- 
victions before the circuit courts in Bengal, with a similar record of 
the courts of assise in England for 1815, he finds that, in |iroportion 
to their respective population, there is in British India at least 
8293 fewer convictions than in England. The corruption of the 
native police in Bengal allows much crime to remain unpunished, 
and so far vitiates the parallel; but this is in a great nmsure coun- 
terbalanced by the severity of the laws in England, which deters 
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under my observation, there occurred few thefls or 
violations of prop^y. At the same time it must 
. be _ admitted, that they are ‘vastly inferior to the 
European in a regard to veracity, and that down- 
right bones^ which prompts to an undisguised ex- 
pression of his opinions. Their virtues are more arti- 
ficial than natural ; they perform tfieir duties because 
they are commanded, not from that spontaneous im- 
pulse whidMinpels a European to do good or evil. 
There is visibly a want of heart amongst the wlide 
people : you respect the motive which animates a 
Hindoo to action, but yOu cannot love him. llierc 
does not exist that rude generosity or disregard of 
self which stimulates an ignorant European to be- 
friend a stranger, or to risk his own life in defence 
of otheri^, from the natural working of humanity in 
his bosom. Under a free government the human 
character is more natural. The European undaunt- 
edly speaks the truth : tliere is no dread of power to 
restrain him-— he is honest in his dealings, because 
the circumstances in which he is placed have not 
created habits of fraud, and because the law will 
compel him to fulfil his engagements. Conscious of 
his independence, he disdains to court the good 

humane individuala firom proaecuting, and the heavy expense, 
which' operatea atill more pernicioualy in insuring impunity to of. 
fenders. The ease with which a livelihood is obtained in India, as 
compared with England, haa a tendeney to pr^ent crime. The 
fact itself,* stated by Captain Kennedy, is curious, and ought to in- 
duce Mr Mill to re-consider his theory. When the comparative 
moral sopMority of the lower orders of either race is so dubious, it 
seems strange that we should be so earnest in the reformation of 
others, when so noble a held lies open to us in the bosom of our 
own community. 
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opinion of others, .'which rendei^s his demeanour 
rough and abrupt. Unfettered ^ priestcraft, he' dis- 
regards the moral doctrines of his faith } and, if. un- 
educated, is too apt to pervert this liberiy to the 
gratification of his selfish and malignant passions. 
In the formation of his character, politi^ causes are 
ifiore efficacious than religious. With the Hindoo 
it is entirely different. Government has debased his 
•character instead of ameliorating it ; bnt' the triumph 
of religion is much more apparent in tlie eastern 
than, in the western world. The Bramins have been 
enabled to. form a people who practically exercise a 
considerable degree of moral virtue: in this com- 
munity, if the human character is undignified by 
the more generous or heroic perfections of our na- 
ture, it is at least free from the violent excesses, and 
possesses the milder virtues in greater perfection 
than that of the European. These remarks apply 
to the lower orders of either community. As regards 
the higher orders, the superiority is so manifestly on 
the side of the European, that it woidd be idle to 
institute the comparison. It has always struck me 
that there is a marked similarity in the character of 
the Hindoos and that of the Indians of South 
America, as modified by the influence. of Christian- 
ity in the Jesuit establishments of Paraguay. The 
character of this people is admirably described by 
Southey, in his history of Brazil. 

The opinion which I have ^esfpressed of the moral 
character of tlie Hindoos may be esteemed partial ; 
and is perhaps too exclusively founded in a knowledge 
ofthe military class. This may be the case. Itisim- 
possible for one man to possess an intimate knowledge 
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of tlie variouR ilii^ scattered throughout a vast em- 
pire; hut this ought not to prevent him from ex- 
pressing his opimon of thai class which faUs within 
his own observation, which is all that can be ex- 
pected from an individual. The fortune of my life 
has thrown me into habitual intercourse with the 
native soldiers of the Bengal army. I have passed 
12* years jgjindia, constantly present with a seapoy 
battalion, during six years of which 1 generally 
commanded a company, which enabled me to obtain 
some insight into the character of these men. This 
experience has impressed me with, a high opinion of 
their virtues, and induced me to regard them as in- 
finitely superior to the same class of men in the 
English army. The manners of these men are uni- 
formly mild and decorous ; thejir intercourse in so- 
ciety is rarely disturbed by quairels which render it 
necessary for the European officer to exercise his 
authority. There are few crimes committed by these 
soldiers. In the generality of corps in the Bengal 
army there are not more than four or five courts- 
martial annually;— in a European corps it is not 
unusual to have the same number within a month.* 

* I recollect one corps, the 2d battalion 22d Bengal N. I. in 
which no court-martial had occurred for two years. This might 
be owing to accidental circumstancM ; but so far it goes a great 
way to prore the high moral duum^^f this people, that a thou- 
sand soldien could be Jmpt togethor such a length of lime withept 
the necesaty of punishment, fo the year 1818, three battalions 
of Bengsf eeapt^s proceeded on service to Ceylon. Although ex- 
posed to seven privations, their conduct was highly exemplary ; so 
much so, that Colonel KeDy, of his Majesty's 83d regiment (who 
comsaanded when one of these battalions was stationed), dis- 
pensed with their attendance at parade to witness a punishment. 
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These tribunals take cognizance not only of military 
oflences, but of civil crimes, such as thefts, frauds, 
and, in many instances, of murder ; hence it may be 
inferred these are of rare occurrence in the Bengal 
army. The virtues of moral restraint, prudence, 
and economy, they possess in an eminent degree ; the 
generality of them save half their pay, which is re- 
Si mitted monthly for the support ^ tl^x, families. 
In times of scarcity, I have been delighted with ob- 
serving young unmarried men, who brought large 
sums £)r the purpose of remitting to their homes. On 
being interrogated as .to their motive, they replied, 
that it was a sacred duty, inculcated by their Shas- 
ters, to support their parents in the hour of distress. 
This duty is powerfully inculcated by their legisla- 
tor Menu : — 

“ The ample support of those who are entitled to 
maintenance is rewarded with bliss in Heaven ; but 
hell is the portion of that man whose family is 
afflicted with pain by his neglect ; therefore let him 
maintain his family with the utmost care.” 

“ Therefore a son b^otten by him shall relinquish 
his own property, and assiduously redeem his father 
from debt, lest he fall into a region.of torments.” 

“ Let every man constantly do what may please 
his parents, and in all occasions what may please 
his preceptor: wheq these three are satisfied, his 
« whole course of devotion is acetffiaplished.” 

These injunctions are rigpdly fulfilled by the 
; Bengal seapoys. During my service in India, scarcely 

observing, at the same tine, that the general conduct of the Bengal 
seapoyi was such as rendered the example unnecessary .to them. 
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a month elapsed that 1 did not remit large sums of 
their money on this account. Acts like these arc 
■far more useful than the low course of drinking and 
debauchery in which the European soldiery (and, 
generally speaking, the English populace,) squander 
their savings. With the spectacle of these virtues 
in the Hindoo community, and the degrading ex- 
Mbitiou the vices of their countrymen, which is, 
seen every day in the bazaars of Calcutta, it is sur- 
prising that the missionaries have not exerted them- 
selves more in the reform of tihe latter. It would 
seem more rational if they harangued these men on 
the highways ; there would be some chance of being 
understood, which does not always happen with 
natives. In their conjugal relations, the Hindoos 
appear to be eminently exemplary. A considerable 
portion of the Bengal seapoys are married men, but 
their wives are generally left at their homes : during 
this separation it is esteemed disgraceful to violate 
their duties by forming any other connexion. Every 
irregularity of this kind is marked with reprobation ; 
at least, in conversation with their European officers, 
it is always mentioned as a stigma against the moral 
character of the individual who neglects this duty. 
In practice they appear to remember the emphatic 
injunctions of their legislate : — 

Let mutual fidelity continue tiU death ; this, in 
a few words, may be considered the supreme hiw 
between husband and wife.” 

“ Let a man and woman, united by marriage, con- 
stantly beware lest, at any time they 

violate their mutual fidelity.*’ 

The Hindoos are reproached with their lascivious. 
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ness ; but this accusation does not ^pear to me to 
be founded on fact. In the army there exists a con- 
siderable degree of moral Restraint. It is esteemed' 
disgraceful in a soldier of the Bramin or Cliutrees 
classes to abandon himself to sensual gratifications. 
A short period before I left India, a fine young 
Bramin seapoy, of the corps to Vhich I belonged, 
■^committed suicide. The cause was alto^eyher un- 
^ known ; but, on inspecting the body, it was found 
diseased from venereal infection. Hence it was in- 
ferred, that a sense of the shame and dishonour 
which would attach to his character by the dis- 
covery, had impelled him to comnut this rash act. 
Such was the opinion of the native officers who were 
bfd^ed to investigate the cause of this suicide. 

With these pacific Adrtues, the Bengal seapoy pos- 
sesses professional merits of a superior order. Bom 
a soldier, his character is early marked by a high 
sense of military honour, and a love of distinction 
which impels him to signalize himself. Elevated in 
rank among his countiymen, he is naturally more 
exempt from the mean and degrading vices of the 
lower ranks, and evinces more warmth and gene- 
rosity of feeling : ' in the field, he reposes the most 
absolute reliance on the skill and gallantry of his 
commander, and, under his guidance, will fearlessly 
confront the greatest dpgers. Under the influence 
of . kind treatment, their attachment to their officers 
is iinbounded : There is no tell or samfice which . 
Ilie^>^ill not undergo at their de^ } but, to call 
forth this feeliii|^ their confidence must be gained ; 
and this can only be done by means of their lan- 
guage. To the attainment of this object the atten- 
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tioD of the yivung soldier must be directed, who aspires 
to command men through the medium of their a^c- 
. tions. The labour which is bestowed in its acqui- 
sition is amply compensated by tlie increased power 
and influence which it enables him to obtain in the 
hearts of his men. When once attained, he will 
find them easy to govern, and his exertions in their 
/avour amply rewaided by their gratitude. Where 
power is'1)eneficially exercised, there is no want of 
regard or affection. Tliose who have witnessed their 
unaffected sorrow at the tomb of an officer whom 
they respected, can do ample justice to this trait of 
their character. Whatever be my fate through life, 

I shall ever feel a pride in having commanded such 
soldiers, and will rejoice that fortune threw me 
amidst so mild and amiable a race. In explanation of 
the high character which 1 have given these men, 
it ought to be stated that the profession of a soldier 
is esteemed far more honourable in India than in 
England ; and that the rank and elevation which it 
confers, attracts a number of individuals from the 
better classes of society. The estimation in which 
the militaiy profession is held in any community 
marks the degree of civilization which it has attain- 
ed. In the East, the flower of its population are to 
be found in the ranks; in the West, the duty of 
defending the country from danger is intrusted to 
the dregs of the community. * 

The soldiers of the Bengal army are principally 
drawn from the first and second classes in society. 
In a company of native in&ntry there are generally 
from 15 to 2^ Bramins ; 40 or 50 of the Chutree 
or second class ; and the rest of the third class ; 
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with about 10 or 15 Musselmen. In intelligence, 
cleanliness, and knowledge of their duty, the Bra- 
min seapcys appear to me to rank the first. As 
might be inferred, a priori, from their superior edu- 
cation and elevation in society, they possess a 
greater sense of honour, and their moral character 
is superior to that of the other classes. These men 
.belong to the first Braminical tribes, the Ooghas, 
Missurs, and Thakoors of Terhoot, ShaMbad, or 
Sarun ; the Doobces, Tribedees, Choubees, Panrees 
of Benares, Allahabad, and Oude. The European 
who ventures to deliver an opinion upon the cha- 
racter of the natives is unavoidably biassed by the 
nature of his situation and limited means of obser- 
vation. The soldier is thrown into contact with the 
manly, the affectionate, the high-spirited youths of 
the upper provinces, who are endeared to him by 
the dangers through which they have passed, and 
their attachment to his person ^ this induces him to 
form a favourable opinion of the whole population. 
The civilian is more favourably situated for taking 
a comprehensive survey of the general character: 
His professional duties enable him to obtain great 
insight into the character of various classes, and his 
liberal education strengthens his powers of obser- 
vation ; but disadvantages exist in his elevated sta- 
tion which prevents his mingling witli the lower 
classes, and his babitudl occupation as a magistrate, 
which renders him too familiar with the vices of the 
community. The missionaiy possesses more in- 
dustry than either, and is animated by a much 
nobler object ; but the rooted abhorrence which he 
entertains of the Hindoo religion is too apt to vitiate 
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and discolour his statements. By comparing the 
evidence of these witnesses, a general opinion might 
be formed of the character of this singular people ; 
but this requires greater powers of generalization, 
.a^d a more philosophic impartiality than has been 
usuair}^lh:ought to the task. 

In Europe, too much reliance appears to be 
placed on the accounts of the missionaries. Mr 
Ward’s book is esteemed admirable authority in 
deciding upon the native character ; but, allowing 
it to be correct, it can only be said to delineate the 
manners of the inhabitants of Bengal, a province of 
this vast empire.* It does not appear that he went 
beyond this province, or is intimately acquainted 
with any other modem language. I have not his 
book to refer to ; but such is the impression on my 
mind from reading it. There is a great deal of 
valuable information in this book, and the writer 
seems to be an honest, npriglit individual ; but it 
appears to me his abhorrence of the Hindoo religion 


* It is well known to every person who has been in India, that 
the character of the inhabitants of the province of Bengal is much 
inferior to that of the Hindoos of the upper provinces. Such being 
the case* Mr Ward's book is calculated to Convey a false imprewion 
of the great body of the people, his observations being only found- 
ed on a knowledge of the Bengalees, the most contemptible race 
ID India. His vocation, too, baa rendered him familiar with the 
greatest miacreants in the community.' What respectable Hindoo 
would approach a man of hia atamp, who has no sympathy for hit 
religious opiniona ? Not being in posaession of his work, 1 am com- 
pelled to make some observations upon it from a review which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh ; but these in no respect differ from the 
opinion which 1 had formed from a careful perusal of the entire 
work on its first appearance. 
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has imperceptibly biassed his opinion, and induced 
him to draw the character of this people in the 
darkest colours. The strength of this religious feel> 
ing is sucb, that he reprehends that eminent charac- 
ter, Sir William Jones, because he allowed somb. 
images of their gods to remain in his hous^.' Such 
being the case, it must be obvious that this want of 
toleration and sympatliy with the religious feelings 
' of the natives in a great measure incapacitates him 
from doing justice to their character. The vices 
which he ascribes to the Hindoo character are so 
flagrant, that society could not exist under their 
continual operation. The understanding of the 
reader is revolted by these statements. Instead of 
relying upon tliem, he flnds it much more satisfac- 
tory to refer to general principles, which teach him 
that a considerable degree of moral virtue is neces- 
saiy to the very existence of every community j and 
that tlie Hindoos must partake of this in proportion 
to the civilization which they have attained. The 
extravagance and glaring injustice of some of his 
assertions is such that the slightest reflection is suf- 
ficient to refute them. Thus, in illustfbting the per- 
nicious effect of the worship of the lingam or phal- 
lus, he states, with great gravity, that a chaste wo- 
man, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among the millions of Hindoos. If so, promiscuous 
intercoqrse must exist altogether unrestrained, and 
there can be no inducement for forming the matri- 
monial connexion. But the fact is directly the re- 
verse : the Hindoos, generally speaking, enter into 
this state, and submit to great personal sacrifices for 
the support of their wives and families-at a distance ; 
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blit would they do so if they thought they were un- 
chaste? As long as the institution of marriage 
exists in a community, and is respected, it may be 
safely inferred that a eonsiderable degree of conju- 
gal ^'irtue will prevail ; for who will submit to th? 
reStrainisvA^ich this state imposes ii‘ he cannot pur- 
chase this advantage.? Mr Ward is lamentably 
ignorant of the manners of the Hindoos, otherwise 
he must know, that any violation of this duty is 
generally followed by loss of cast; and that this 
alone must operate as a powerful check to anyt 
irregularity. But, supposing these licentious desires 
to exist, which are natural to humanity in every 
state, he must be aware that the habits of Hindoo 
society are powerfully calculated to repress them. 
The seclusion and retirement in which a Hindoo 
female lives affords no opportunity for intrigue. 
They are not immured like the Musselmen women ; 
they are allow'ed to proceed to the river for the pur- 
pose of their ablutions ; but this is generally done 
in a body ; and, in these circumstances, it is esteemed 
highly indecorous in a man to address or approach 
them. With all their vices, the Hindoos possess a 
correct sense of female honour; and their public 
manners evince great respect for the purity of wo- 
men. In private life, these females are entirely con- 
fined to the ^iety of relations of their own sex. They 
rarely go out^un^tended by one of these women, 
who are all ufter^ted in preserving the honour of 
the family. The delightful occupations of visiting, 
shopping, and gossipping, which afford so much, li- 
berty to European womeib are altogether unknown; 
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and thus powerful obstacles are opposed to the grati- 
fication of the passions. , The greater freedom which 
is allowed to females in the western world, as com- 
pared with the restraints imposed upon them in the 
. East, has a powerful tendency to elevate the chi^rac- 
ter of women, and inspire , them with a jjirt sense'of 
. the duties they have to fulfil. This, combined with 
the greater liberty of choice in forming the con- 
nexion of marriage, ennobles the passion of love, 
and renders it fdr more natural. An attachment 
founded in confidence and affection is much more 
likely to be favourable to fidelity than that which is 
constrained by fear. 

In Asia, the power of man has been perverted to 
the oppression of women. Distrusting their natural 
inclinations, he has shackled their liberty, which has 
debased then' cliaracter ; hence, that refined sense of 
honour, and purity of manners, which characterize 
female society in Europe, does not exist ; but it is 
unfair to infer from this, that the Hindoo women are 
generally unchaste. The absence of this superior mo- 
ral feeling is supplied by those prudential restraints 
which take away temptation : at the same time, 
their duty to their husbands is sedulously inculcated 
in their youth ; and this enforced by the awful 
sanctions of religion, which, perhaps, exercises a 
more powerful influence oyer the Hindoo female. 
The punishment wliich follows a vit^tion of this 
duty, is as emphatically expressed in me Hindoo as 
in the Christian Scriptures. Their legislator. Menu, 
.declares,— -“A married woman, who violates her duty 
to her lord, brings infamy on herself in this world. 
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and, in tlie next, shall enter the womb of the Shakal, 
or be afflicted witii the elephantiasis, and other dis- 
eases which punish crimes.” 

“ Since adultery causes, to the general ruin, a mix- 
tufc/ of classes among men, thence arises a violation 
of duties, and thence is the root of felicity quite dc- 
stroyed.” 

“ Should a wife, proud of her lamily, and the 
great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the king con- 
demn her to be devoured by dogs, i)i a place much 
frequented.” 

“ And let him place the adulterer on an iron bed, 
well heated, under which the executioners shall 
throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch be there 
burned to death.” 

Whether these sacred denunciations powerfully 
operate in deterring from the commission of tijis 
odence, I do not possess much minute information 
to enable me to determine ; but 1 am inclined to 
tlunk, that, in practice, the virtue of chastity exists 
in a very considerable degree. There are many Kuro- 
pean officers who have formed connexions with na- 
tive women, but they are all Mahomedans. 1 have 
rarely heard an instance of a Hindob female degra- 
ding herself by an alliance of this.nature. In the up- 
per pro\inces of India there are few Hindoo prosti- 
tutes i this profession is principally by Mahomedan 
women. The worship of the lingam is strongly 
reprehended by Mr Ward, from its tendency to in- 
flame the passions; and to this he imputes tlie de- 
moralized character of the Hindoo women. But the 
view which he takes of it is glaringly unjust : He 
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does not enter into their religious feelings, hut 
judges of their conduct by his own the impure 
ideas which are associated in his mind with this 
image are falsely ascribed to the Hindoos. In this 
he reverses all natural justice ; for surely weV^re 
bound to judge of this worship according to the 
sentiments which are entertained of it by its vota- 
ries, and not according to our preconceived opin- 
ions or European habits. No Hindoo will acknow- 
ledge that voluptuoiTs emotions are excited in his 
mind by this image, and certainly there is nothing 
in it to stimulate them. Prurient desires indeed are 
not likely to be excited by the sight Of a misshapen 
idol. The obscene associations which he connects 
with it are altogether unknown to them, who wor- 
ship, in this image, the creative powers of natiue. 
Viewed by the light of reason, this adoration is 
absurd ; but tlie first step to reclaim tliem from it 
must be, to do jiistice to their feelings, and not to 
misrepresent them. The mere nudity of an object 
docs not render it indecent, — ^this must depend upon 
the chanacter or expression ; and here the workman, 
ship is so rude that it must fail in impressing the 
senses. In this image, Muhadso or Shiva the bene- 
factor is worshipped; I have witnessed a pious ' 
Hindoo female approach and decorate this object 
with flowers, and then prostrate herself in prayer 
before the Deity revealed in this form ; but in her 
mind this is associated with no impure idea. Her 
soul is filled witli reverence, and she hastens to pour 
forth her gratitude to the beneficent Author of na- 
ture for the blessings showered upon her. Her 
soft and harmonious features are resplendent with 
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joy and devotion, and not disfigured by the agita* 
ting expression of a contrary passion. This spccta* 
cle*.was calculated to excite far other sentiments 
than those which Mr Ward has expressed. The 
(jl^votion of an uncultivated mind is as sincere, and 
'calls •forth as much respect, as that of man in the 
highest state of refinement. The misery and evil 
which result from the Hindoo religion have been 
greatly exaggerated by the missionaries. The tor- 
menting bodily inflictions and rigid austerities which 
are practised, are unquestionably detrimental to 
human happiness ; but it should be recollected that 
it is only the devotees who sufter from this mistaken 
mode of worsliip, and that they form a sihall portion 
of the Hindoo or of any other community. Upon 
the mass of society their religion hangs more loosely, 
and is principally evinced by a regard to forms and 
ceremonies, which, in many respects, arc calculated 
to promote human hapjiincss, by their tendency to 
create habits of cleanliness, temperance, and .self- 
restraint. 'File public festivals of this religion are 
arraigned by Mr Ward as powerfully efficacious in 
demoralizing the people. This docs not appear to me 
to be the case : I have attended several of these fes- 
tivals, and saw nothing very immoral in them. The 
heroic exploits of their gods in the overthrow of 
giants and powerful armies are usually represented ; 
and in such a way as to interest the affections and 
call forth a just moral sympathy, by displaying the 
triumph of the good over the e^'il principle which 
desolates the universe. These exhibitions create a 
lively sense of pleasure, and arc calculated to excite 
that devotion which is founded on love and confi> 

0 ‘2 
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dence. It is unreasonable to suppose, that the Go- 
vernor of the universe can be engaged in the fabu; 
iouB adventures of tliis mythology, and it is impious 
to ascribe human propensities to the Author of na- 
ture i but, independent of this, there is notliing 
these festivals peculiarly detrimental to society. In 
Uieir efifects they are far more favourable to haj)pi- 
ness than that, ascetic morality which is too often, 
combined with religion in some parts of Europe, 
which represents the Supreme Being as an enemy to 
simple human pleasures ; and which is coupled with 
the debasing doctrine, that a worship which is 
founded on fear is only acceptable to a beneficent 
Deity. The character of the ministers of‘ this reli- 
gion has been hardly dealt with. The European phi- 
losophers and missionaries seem to agree in consider- 
ing the Bramins as engaged in a conspiracy against 
the other classes of society ; that their intelledual 
talents are perpetually exercised in ri vetting those 
chains which bind down their lellow-creatm es ; and 
that they care little for their belief, except in as far 
as it is calculated to gratify their love of power and 
sensual gratification. I cannot believe lliis, and am 
inclined to entcrfciin a better view of the matter. 1 
have always thonglit that the generalify of the Bra- 
mins W'crc much the same as the regular clergy of 
any pther religion j that they conscientiously fulfil- 
led their duties, because they sincerely believed in 
the faith which they professed ; and that they con- 
ceived their religion was calculated to benefit men, 
not to injure them. Some daring genius may have 
framed the system which regulates the Hindoo com- 
munity with a direct view to enslave his species, as 
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is generally represented j but it is at least as pro- 
bable, that the legislator who established this form 
of society, may have imagined that he was disinter- 
estedly employed in advancing the happiness of his 
lellow creatures, at the same time, that he was grati- 
fying. his own love of power and consequence. In 
thj/ infancy of civilization, it was certainly a great 
!^bp tp divide men into four classes. By this ar- 
rangement, that division of labour, which is esteem-^ 
cd of such essential importance to society by politi- 
cal economists, was attained in an early stage of 
civilization. But, setting aside sj)eculation, it may 
justly be said, that the greater part of the Brainins 
are blind mechanical agents of the present system 
and too stupid to enter into the deep designs against 
the human species which have been ingeniously 
ascribed to them by the European philosophers ^ and 
which the prejudices of the missionaries have ren- 
dered them too eager to adopt. It is generally sup- 
posed that they have designedly kept the people in 
ignorance, that they might the more easily subju- 
gate them to their will ; l)ut, in opposition to this, it 
ought to be known, that it is unccinivocally admitted 
by the missionaries, that they have manifested every 
disposition to promote the success of the new sys- 
tem of education ; and that they have been the prin- 
( ipal agents in introducing the art of printing among 
the natives. Considering that the Bramins possess 
Mie.h power and influence over their countrymen, it 
might naturally be inferreil that they were indivi- 
dually wealthy ; and that they had completely suc- 
ceeded in ac(piiring a fi.xed and liberal provision for 
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themselves. But this is not the case. At the present 
day there are numbers of Bramins who are obliged 
to betake themselves to the labours of agriculture, 
and arms, in order to obtain subsistence ; and there 
are even some who have been compelled to become 
the servants of Soodurs, or persons of the lowest 
dass. The unbounded sensuality which prevailst^at 
some of the sacrifices of this religion, as r^precenteil 
by Mr Ward, may exist. Setting aside his preju- 
dices he is unquestionably a man of veracity, and 
ought to be depended upon ; but, if frequently prac- 
tised, it is surprising that it is not more generally 
known. In the upper provinces, at least, I am inclin- 
ed to think these abominable excesses rarely occur. 
I have never heard that they did, or met with any 
person who could give any information respecting 
them. At the public entertainments which are 
given by Hindoos on occasion of the grand festi- 
vals of their religion, it is not unusual to introduce 
dancing girls, who, aided by the charm of melody, 
endeavour to captivate the attention of the com- 
pany by voluptuous and graceful movements j but 
that tliere is nothing very indecent in tliis, may be . 
inferred from the fact, that these exhibitions are 
often attended by European ladies of character. 

It is truly ludicrous to observe the extreme lengtli 
to which people- will qarry their prejudices. Thus 
the Abb6 Dubois gravely ascribes the fasts which 
are prescribed by the Hindoo religion to the glut- 
tonous habits of the Bramins, w'ho have recourse to 
this abstinence in order to afford their st(maachs an 
opportunity of recovering their tone after their 
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scandalous excesses. Such preposterous charges 
carr}' along with them their own refutation.* 

The cruel practice of buniing widows on the fu- 
neral pyre of their husbands, has justly called forth 
the reprobation of every writer on the Hindoo reli- 
gion j but there are few persons who enter into tlie 
fecljpgs which lead to the sacrifice. The Hindoo 
wji^low ascends the funeral pile* and sacrifices her 
life iif* the ardent hope of securing the eternal hap- 
piness of her lord, and of uniting* with him in a 
better state of existence. To this she is powerfully 

* The following paragraph, relating to the character of the Hin- 
doos, is extracted from No. 78 of the Asiatic Journal^ for June 
1822, a London monthly publication, under the head of “ Notes 
of Instructions to Assistants and Officers acting under the or- 
ders of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, G* C. B/* dated Camp, 
Dhoolia, 28th June 1821 : — “ 7. Many of the moral defects of 
the natives of India are to be referred to that misrule and oppression, 
from which they are now, in a great degree, emancipated. I do 
not know the ' example of any great population, in similar circum- 
stances, preserving, through such a peric^ of changes and tyranm’cal 
rule, so much of virtue, and so many good qualities, as are to be 
found in a great proportion of the inhabitants of this couniiy. Th(p 
is to be accounted for, in some degree, by the institutions of the 
Hindoo, particularly tliat of caste, which appears to have raised them 
to their present rank in human society, at a very remote period : 
but it has certainly tended to keep them stotionary at that point of 
civil order, to which they were thus early advanced. With a just 
admiration of the effects of many of their institutions, particularly 
those parts of them which ^use, in vast classes, not merely an ab- 
sence of the common vices of theft, drunkenness, and violence, but 
preserve all the virtuous ties of fiimlly and kindred relations, wo 
must all deplore some of their usages and weak superstiuones : but 
what individuals or what races of men are without great and mani- 
fold errors and imperfections, and what mind, that is not fortified 
with ignorance and pride, can, on such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like tliat of India f 
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impelled by the strength of public opinion, which 
applauds this devotion to her husband, and attaches 
disgrace to those who ignobly refrain from exhibit-, 
ing this proof of affection. Nature may rebel 
against this usage, and assert her empire within her 
bosom ; but the workings of humanity are repressed 
and overmastered by the influence of religion and 
custom, which exalt the importance of this duty 
and sanctify it in her eyes. That regard'to'puhilic 
opinion which animates her conduct, is the same 
principle, differently modified, which impels the 
European gentleman to sacrifice his life in an af&ir 
of honour. In her it becomes a heroic virtue sanc- 
tioned by her faith ; with the European this sacri- 
fice of life is made in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and religion. With all his pride and inde- 
pendence of thinking, he is equally a slave to the 
tyranny of custom. Were the inhabitant of another 
planet to alight upon this globe, and to behold the 
widowed female of Asia tear herself from the joys 
of life, and mingle her ashes with those of her hus- 
band, in the consciousness of acliieving his salva- 
tion ; and, on the other side, to view the legislators 
of Europe perilling tlieir lives in an affair of honour, 
that the chance of death might determine those 
differences, which, amongst an intellectual people, 
ought only to be decided by reason, — He would ex- 
claim with indignation figainst these false prejudices, 
which caused so much misery to humanity ; but 
this feeling would be blended with a just admira- 
tion of that singular union of feminine gentleness 
and manly rcsolutioti which impels the Hindoo fe- 
male to this act j and, cAcn in a selfish point of view, 
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regarding her object as the attainment of eternal 
happiness, he would consider it as a much more 
rational motive of action, tlian that which urges the 
European gentleman to stake his life in order to 
protect his worldly reputation. Tlie practice of 
duelli^ appears a savage and barbarous custom to 
the {Imdoos, and is regarded with as much abhor* 
rem^ by them as the sacrifice of widows by us. 
But, to abolish this practice of self-immolation, in- 
stead of reproaching them, our first step must be to 
.enlighten public opinion. The mere order of go- 
vernment will not cficct its abolition as long as public 
opinion supports it; and there will be a thousand 
ways of evading the commands of authority. The 
number of victims to this religious prejudice has 
been prodigiously exaggerated ; It is only a few, 
but unfortunately the purest and most exalted in 
character, who devote themselves in this way ; and 
at present the practice is principally confined to the 
province of Bengal. In tlie upper provinces it rarely 
occurs ; at least I have been so informed by native 
officers and seapoys, and I can aver that, (luring a 
residence of 12 years in India, I never heard of or 
saw this sacrifice, nor have I ever met with a Eu- 
ropean who had witnessed this melancholy exhibi- 
tion ; but, that it does occur frequently in Bengal, 
is undeniable. 

The sacrifice of human lives at the shrine of the 
idol Ju^ernaut is another fertile topic of exaggera- 
tion. At the annual festival which takes place at 
this celebrated seat of superstition, in tiic province 
of Cuttack, it is generally represented that, when 
tlie image of the god is brought forth, ainl exposed 
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upon a car to the ardent gaze of the people, num- 
bers of devotees, in the hope of attaining eternal 
happiness, precipitate themselves beneath the wheels 
and are crushed to pieces. This is not the case at 
present, although it may have occurred formerly. I 
resided two years in this province, and, although I 
have never been present at this festival, I in 
the habit of daily intercourse with gentlemen o^jthe 
civU and military service who had ^vitnessed it, and 
never heard them mention that a single instance ol 
this sacrifice had occurred within these two years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STATE OF THE PRESS. 


The libertj/ of the Press has never existed in India, as exercised in 
England, — The late regulations o/' Lord Hastings have not al- 
lowed of the liberty of the Press; on the contrary, they prohibit 
it^—The reasons urged in justification of the restrictions on the 
Press examined, and their impolicy maintained, from their 
tendency to prevent Government from obtaining correct it format 
tion as to the ^ects of its political measures ; which would thus 
enable the executive to guard against any irruption of discontent 
in its subjects, or disaffection in its soldiery The apprehended 
danger fffree discussion on the minds of the natives, shown to be 
erroneous, from their tgtiorance of the English language, and the 
peculiar stage <f their civilization at which the Indian community 
has arrived, — The liberty (ff the Press in India would perform 
the same service which parliamentary opposition ^ects in Eng- 
land, by exposing the errors of administration, and thus enabling 
the executive to rectify its measures. 

The liberty of the press, as exercised in England, 
has never existed in India. Under a government 
possessing the arbitrary power of sending individuals 
to Europe who abuse the liberty of the press, it is in 
vain to look for freedom of discussion. The admi- 
nistration of Lord Cornwallis was marked by the 
exercise of this invidious power in one or two in- 
stances ; but no direct check was imposed upon the 
press, during his career, except the dread of this 
obnoxious punishment. It was reserved to Lord ‘ 
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Wellesley to establish a direct censorship, by re- 
quiring every editor of a newspaper to forward a 
copy of his journal (prior to publication) to the go- 
vernment secretary, upon whom devolved the task 
of expunging such articles as were supposed to be 
unpalatable to the supreme authority. At |he same 
period, the summary power which the le^laturb 
conferred upon the executive was exerci,sedA with 
great rigour. Under these vexatious restrictions, all 
liberty of discussion expired. Subject to the arbi- 
traiy control of any individual, with no rule to direct 
his judgment but his caprice, the most harmless 
effusion might be regarded as a studied attack up(m 
authority— whilst just and sound animadversions 
upon its conduct might pass altogether unnoticed. 
This system continued during Lord Minto’s admini- 
stration and the early part of Lord Hastings’s career. 
In the year 1818 , however, tlie censorship was abo- 
lished, and the following regulations established for 
the government of tlie press 

“ The editors of newspapers are prohibited from 
publishing any matter coming under the following 
heads : 

** Is/, Animadversions on the measures and pro- 
ceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, connected with 
the government of India ; or disquisitions on poli- 
tical transactions of the local administrations } or of- 
fensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme 
coiurt, or of Ihe Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“ Qf/, Discussions having a tendency to create 
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ulaim or ^spicion, among the native population, ol' 
any intended interference with their religious opin- 
ions or observances. 

“ Sdt^XxQ republication, from English or other 
newsu apers . of passages coming under any of the 
above heads,* or otherwise calculated to affect the 
British power or reputation in India. 

“ 4///, Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissension in society. 

“ Relying on the prudence and discretion of the 
editors, for their careful observance of these rules, 
tlie governor-general in council is pleased to dis- 
pense with their submitting tlieir papers to an officer 
of government, previous to publication. The edi- 
tors will, however, be held personally accountable 
for whatever they may publish in contravention of 
the rules flow communicated, or which may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of 
British law, as established in this country, and will 
be proceeded against in such manner as the gover- 
nor-general in council may deem applicable to the 
I nature of the oftence, for any deviation from them. 

' The editors are further required to lodge, in the 
chief secretary’s office, one copy of every newspaper, 
periodical or extra, published by tlicm respectively.” 

These restrictions appear to place a severe restraint 
upon free discussion ; but it is undeniable, that, since 
their introduction, a marked improvement has taken 
‘place in the character of the Calcutta press. Relieved 
' from thedeadening pressureof the censorship, theelas- 
tic spirit of freedom has manifested itself, by spring- 
; ing forward into new and untroildeu regions of' in- 
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quiry— at least in India. A variety of important in- 
formation respecting the moral and political condi- 
tion of the natives, agriculture, commerce, the re- 
venue, and judicial systems, has appeared, which 
would never have seen the light under the former re- 
straint. The idle portion of the Indiah community 
consisting principally of military men, public dis- 
cussion has chiefly turned upon the peculiar in- 
terests of this class ; at the same time, many valuable 
hints liave been thrown out, which the government 
might avail themselves of in the improvement of 
their army, and the better administration of justice 
to the native portion of it. Since the same pe- 
riod, the press has teemed with plans for ameliora- 
ting the condition of the country-born population, 
and pointing out their interests to the peculiar no- 
tice of government. In no resjicet is the salutary 
influence of an improved press more manifest than 
in the reform of the police and better regulation of 
the city of Calcutta. Under tlie former system, no^ 
one dared to animadvert upon tlie acts of the police 
magistrates of Calcutta : any exposure of abuses was 
suppressed, lest it should give offence to powerful 
individuals ; but, subject to the control of public ' 
opinion, their corlduct has visibly improved. This 
beneficial change is principally to be ascribed to the 
liberal and enlightened sentiments expressed by Lord 
Hastings, in his reply to the Madras address of con- 
gratulation on the successful result of his policy in 
1817-18. In reference to the abolition of the cen- 
sorship he thus expresses himself “ It is ^tutary 
for supreme authority, even when its intentions are 
most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny, — 
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while, conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose 
nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
comments ; on the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
additicin of force. The government whicli has no- 
thin.g„tft disguise, wields the most powerful instru- 
ment that can appertain to sovereign rule ; it car- 
ries with it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole mass of the governed : And let the triumph 
of our beloved country', in its awful contest witli ty'- 
rant-ridden France, speak the value of a spirit to be 
found only in men accustomed to indulge and ex- 
press' their honest sentiments.” 

It is delightful to read such sentiments as these ; 
— ^to behold in Lord Hastings, in the decline of 
life, the same unalterable attachment to freedom 
which distinguished his early days ; — and this, too, 
in the government of British India, where the ha- 
bitual exercise of an enlightened but arbitrary power 
has a powerful tendency to estrange the statesman 
from the wholesome restraint which jmblic opinion 
imposes upon his actions. The manly avowal of 
these scntimen,ts gave a new tone and character to 
the Calcutta press j and this effect was powerfully 
aided by the independent spirit of one indivi- 
dual. Much discussion has prevailed in India re- 
specting the political merits and demerits of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, into which it is not my intention to 
enter; but, surely, all parties ^ill agree, that the 
animated labours of its editor have imparted new life 
and vigour to the daily press. It is impossible to 
avoid being struck w'ith the marked inconsistency in 
these liberal opinions of Lord Hastings, and the ri- 
gid restrictions impo.sed on the press during his go- 
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vemment, as promulgated in the regulations for the 
guidance of the editors. The explanation is, in all 
probability, to be found in tlie nature of his political 
situation : With a direct path marked out for fiim by 
the supreme authorities in England, he w^s r om- 
pelled to conform to it in his public conduct. Such 
being the case, these emphatic declarations in favour 
of free discussion must be regarded as the natural 
and undisguised workings of the soul, str u g gling 
with and overmastering those artificial restrictions 
which chained down and oppressed his will. It is 
remarkable, that, whilst the censorship has been abo- 
lished in Bengal, this invidious power still exists on 
the coast presidency ; and it is not unusual to see 
articles inserted in the Calcutta journals, which liave 
been rejected by the censor at Madras. It may, 
perhaps, be hastily inferred from this fact, that the 
liberty of the press, in discussing tlie public conduct 
of government, exists in Bengal in the same spirit as 
in England. The fact is quite otherwise. In India, 
the spirit of inquiry is allowed to exercise itself in 
saying every thing in favour of the supreme autho- 
rity, but the human faculties must remain altogether 
dormant in pointing out its defects. Tlie most en- 
tire liberty of discussion prevails respecting Euro- 
pean politics. Every thing may be said respecting 
existing administrations, or princes, in the West ; but, 
as regards tlie East, the intellectual labours of public 
writers arc solely limited to the jiraises of their 
rulers. 

This, at least, prevails in what is strictly called 
political discussion. Unquestionably, the abolition 
of tlie censorship has stimulated individuals to com- 
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mutticite a great body of information, on a v ariety of 
.subjects interesting to the community ^ but there 
never has existed, in India, the right of public dis- 
cusfflon— «f animadverting, with freedom and fair- 
ness, upon ^the actions of their rulers; — ^the truth 
cannot be spoken— the opiniori ;,of the public has 
never bceii“fdirly brought to bew upon tlie conduct 
of the governing body ; nor does it exercise any ef- 
ficient clieck through the medium of the press. And 
such must always be the case, as long as these re- 
strictions and the arbitrary power of deportation ex- 
ist. It therefore cannot be said, that tlic liberty 
of the press has resulted from the abolition of the 
censorship : the only substantial benefit which this 
act of Lord Hastings has conferred is, that the right 
of publication is allowed, subject to responsibility — 
1 visible in^rovement upon the old system, which 
rendered the right of discussion altogether depend- 
mt upon the ai'bitrary control of an individual. 
Under the necessary expana|^pDf mind resulting 
rom this innovation, public ^miioji has expressed 
tself indirectly upon the conduct of government, in 
i^ulging a spirit of inquiiy upon subjects apparent- 
I unconnected with its jiecuKar functions, but, in 
rality, dependent upon it :«but all direct animad- 
ersion, or fair and manly discussion of its merits 
nd defects, is pointedly repressed. It seems evi- 
ent, that the prosj^erity of British India would be 
rodigiously improved, if the free and direct action 
f public opinion was brought to cerate upon its 
ovemment ; if the liberty of the press was [iracti- 
ally exercised in the sipne spirit aji it operates in 
•ngland,— and such would seem 0 be the (ronvir. 
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tion of the present governor-general.* With this 
opinion in favour of change, I shall proceed to con- 
sider the arguments for and against the present sys- 
tem. And shdl premise, by declaring, that it ap- 
pears to me, every European is bound to respect the 
existing regulations which abridge the freedom of 
the press. • Coming but to India with“the know- 
ledge of their existence, he can have no pretext to 
justify their infringement ; at the same time, he 
is not precluded from exercising his reason, in .exa- 
mining their scope and tendency, under a govern- 
ment more favourable to general liberty. . 

It has been urged, in justification of this system, 
that a free spirit of discussion would endanger the 
stability of our dominion, by crippling ihe energy 
of the executive ; — ^that the natives are accustomed 
to implicit obedience to its authority ; — and that th^ 
very appearance of opposition would loosen, the 
chain of subordina^n, and ultimately subvert the 
st^te. This reasmjjHk appears to be founded on an 
entire ignorance of tne state of society in India, and 
of sound principles in political philosophy. It is 
only in a certain period of civilization that the di 
rect action of the press upon the government ri 
expressing public opinion, and its reaction upm 
the people, is perOeptible ; and this ctm oidy exis 
in a community where the people have attaine( 
a due share of power and in091ig^ce» and ar( 
enabled to influence the conduct of thph* govern 
ment. This cannot be said of British imdia. Tb' 
power of the people is. nothing— 4ts government ai 

' CM iudgefrOB his NDthiientsfiinn^ quoted. 
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enlig^^ned despotism. In all despotic states the 
influence of the press is. unknown: the power and 
intelli^nce of the people necessary to create it, 
cannot^ exist in such a state of society. Such being 
the Case, in the event of grievous misgoverninent, 
the force qf public opinion expresses itself, in this 
period of civilization, by a direct appeal to force. 
— Who ever heard of the liberty of the press in 
Turkey or China ? This admirable contrivance for 
enabling public opinion to act upon the govern- 
ment is altogether unknown j hence tlie people are 
compelled to resort to insurrection. The state of 
British India is nearly similar. The victims of a cruel 
period of misgovernment and abuse, under their 
former rulers, its population has never attained that 
. weight and consequence which would enable, it to 
influence tlie government by means of the press. 
Thus debased in intellectual character, they are alto- 
gether beyond the pale of its action. The only 
legitimate power w’hich they are accustomed to re- 
cognize in government, is the agency of force ; and 
the only check which they have provided for mis- 
.government, is a resort to the same extremity. 

I The alarming rebellions,which occurred' in, the pro- 
vinces of Rohilcund and Cuftack, during tlie ad- 
ministration of Lord Hastings, sufGciently illustrate 
this o{iimon ..^either party resorted to the agency 
of , the. press i' every thing was decided by force. 
With this knowledge of the political state of India, 
it is surprising tliat men should still persist in enter- 
' taining chimerical apprehensions of danger froM 
the liberty of the press. How is it possible that 
this freei^om of discussion can endanger our do- 

H 2 
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ittinion ? Who is it that reads amongst thw^flatives 
with a view to enlarge his mind, or form , his 
of the existing government, through the nie<h.u|n of 
the press ? Their knowledge of English is ^limited 
to the slender stock which enables them to obtain 
a livelihood in the service of Europeans j and 
this confined to a few hundred inchviduals within 
the immense city of 'Calcutta. Beyond the suburbs 
the language is unknown. The example of Ram-, 
mohun, and one or two individuals, may be cited 
as instances of individuals who have attained some 
notions of civil liberty ; but he, like Bacon or 
Galileo, has outstripped the genius of his . age. 
Thus, there exists an irresistible check to the ap- 
prehended danger, in their entire ignorance of .the 
language by which the press is to operate. The 
progress of human improvement is mournfully slow. 
A century or two in all probability will elapse 
before the Hindoo community will be elevated in 
the scale of being, to the degree that an enlightened 
public will influence the conduct of the supreme 
power, by expressing its will through the medium 
of the press, and experience a beneficial reaction 
by learning the opinions of its government by 
the same channel. Until this bright era arrives, 
it is in vain to talk of the agency of the press 
in its operation upon the native popj^ation. The 
government, too, seems to entertain the ^sa^e ppi- 
niph respecting thp dangerous tendency of ^e 
.piess. ^[See the seoctnd article of the regulations pro* 
luting "discusdons having a tendency to. create 
almm or suspicion, among the native population, of 
any iptmuded interference with their religious opinions . 
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and pbservances.”] But surely an enlightened go- 
ver^ent, like that of Bengal, need not be told, 
that^‘;jEf the pernicious operation of the press had a 
direct tendency 'to produce this, farming evil, its 
sahitiqy povrer of closing f^hood woidd be in- 
finitely more efficacious in counteracting it, especi- 
ally when, supported hy/tbe powerful influence of 
government, and the general interest of the Euro- 
pe^ community. If no design of innovation was 
contemplated on the part of the supreme power, its 
prompt disavowal would repel tlie danger, whilst 
the merited punishment of its calumniator would 
powerfully deter from the commission of a similar 
crime. The government possesses the same power 
of punishing a libeller as exists in England, by pro- 
secuting him in the civil court; and no one will 
contend that the abuses of the press should remain 
ui^unished. In all probability, this power would be 
rarely exercised. The occupation of a professed li- 
beller can scarcely exist in India. The European 
community is not sufficiently numerous to enable it 
to afibrd employment to those who would pamper 
its malignant passions by the slander of individuals. 
fClosely identified with t^ interests, and forming the 
' great boify of its pubM^^functionaries, there is no 
temptation to defame the government. A public 
infito who would pursue this coutk frOm inerce- 
h^ ihotiw^ would evince an utter ignorance of his 
tivin ihtetink In opposition to the general spirit of 
'the cihnmunity, his work wo^ speedily perish. If 
these reasonings are correcC^it must be apparent 
that, the stability of our government cannot be en- 
diangered by the freedom <rf the press. In tjfej^ist- 
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ing state of the native population, it remains to he 
inquired^ if the operation of this spirit; of ^cus|joa 
on the European part of the commui:4tj:^‘Voiu:ld’ 
threaten its security. Strangers in a foreigp . 
their fate interwoven with that of the goverqjneiit, 
aifft the principal a^nts of its powm*, is it likely, 
that they should stand foii^ to advocate a system of 
policy .detrimental to its interests— that they should 
propagate alarms subversive of its existence ? Hu- 
man nature forbids it. .Every consideration of inte- 
rest or duty would impel them to exert their facul- 
tie*s in its defence. , The freedom of the press would 
afford every facility in exerting this aid. The exer- 
cise of public discussion would naturally dev6}ye 
upon the intellectual part of the community. At Ihe 
present moment, the civil, military, and, above 
tlie medical and clerical branches of the service|^. 
possess by far the greater portion of this knowledge, 
at least nine-tenths of th^ cultivated intellect in Bri- 
tish India ; but these classes have a manifest inte- 
rest in upholding the government — all their talent 
is enlisted in its seivice. What chance is there of 
their subverting it ? None ; But were greater free- 
dom of discussion allowed, they might perform 
important service in maintaining it,— by enlighti 
ening the government as to the real interests . of 
its subjects, and correcting its mistakes,— liiy e^ 
posing the misery which has resulted froipi ci^h. 
and unskilful laws, — and by bringing forwiiitl suiw 
a mass of information as would enable govern- 
ment to legislate ^unfly on the general interests of. 
tfae.cgmminity. It must strike the most superficial 
obse^^, titiat, under a government carried on by so 
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few public functionaries^ eyery aid' is required to 
enable it to perform its functions ; and that every 
encourwiment shbuld be held oiit to iyditdduals, 
to contntitute such information as mi^ht assist in the 
perforinBnee of this duty. In regard to our external 
policy, the benefits which would result from an 
increased liberty of discussion are' no less obvious. 
By directing the political talent of the community 
to the conduct of its government, the advantages 
and disadvantages of its S 3 rstem of foreign relations 
would be rendered manifest. Thus, if a course of 
action was pursued, degrading to our character and 
disadvantageous to our interest, the salutary ex- 
pression of public , opinion would destroy it in the 
bud, and avert that national dishonour which would 
have sullied our fame. At present, this powerful 
check tp a career of aggrandizement exists in the 
opinion of enlightened Europe ; but it would be far 
more efficacious if exercised on the spot. But, to 
render the advantages to be derived from the liberty 
of the press more strikingly manifest, I shall proceed 
to consider the subject in its application to bur sys- 
tern of government in India, civil and military. 

The strength of the British govehiment in India, 
Appears to me to depend upon the number and dis- 
cipline of its armies, and the morsfi and intellectual 
superiority of our character,, the con^dence reposed 
in which/ the natives enables us to command the 
servic5BRiOT*^tib‘’ mil^ry classes,— those in whom the 
real ahd|'"bfiicient power of the Community resides 
•under a despotic form of govCri^eni. Th^ high 
pay which the British government, aflbrds, its 
justice, and tKe noble prbvision made for thote'dis^ 
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ablod' in actidD, allures the piore adveDturous and 
courageous spirts to enml theinselreB'' under its 
stiuidard.,^ This appears to be that '\^lidel^ charm 
by which a small but skilful band of ^urdiieahs are 
enabled to keep in subjection some l^D 'or 80 mil- 
lions. The mifiiaiy chases in Hindustan rule over 
their Countrymen. The superior enfergy and moral 
strength of the European character enables it to wield 
this mighty force at its pleasure ; and directs k to 
subject the vast popidation of India to its will. 
Hence, it must be obvious, that were the affections 
of the soldiery alienated, the British government 
could no longer stand. Its civil institutions have 
not attained to that perfection that these alone 
would maintain it, imaided by the power of its 
armies. Such being the case, of what incdculable 
importance it is, that the temper and disposition of 
this body should be known — ^that the slightest symp- 
tom of discontent or even imaginary grievance should 
be instantly communicated to the supreme power. 
Has not the safety of the state been in danger by 
the ignorance of government on this head ? Does 
not the history of the Bengal army teach . us, that 
mutinies have ansen from the. mistaken zeal of offi^*) 
cers commanding corps, who had reported that the‘ 
whole of their mifen had volunteered ior foreign ser- 
vice, when this could only be said of a p^; ind 
when the attempt to make them en^^kH^^s^ted 
by force ? Had the libjerty of the'preffi Iftec^llowed 
in India! surely soihf ^cei: of these ccx^s wojuld 
have stood forward to direct the attention of govern^ 
lipat to this alarming discontent. It is well known, 
i^it' at Java, in 1816, the Bengal Light Infantry 
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' Battelipii l)Rd conspired ag^t its officers ; and had 
de|terni^ed to assassinate them, with the ultimate 
* 5 ^^ ^ subyeiting the Bri^ authority in the.is- 
V ; Wimt were the cmises hf this ? The seappys 
alieged a breach of faith on the part of the govern- 
ment ; that it had promised to relieve this force in 
thtoe years, — and had detained them six years in a 
foreign country that this shameful injustice had 
compelled them to have recourse to arms. This 
may have been the true cause or not ; it is sufficient 
for me to say, that I have heard this plea urged by 
soldiers who had served in this battalion. It remains 
to inquire, was there any thing in the conduct of go- 
■vernment to afford a colour for this pretext? Its. 
general pnictice, with regard to troops who have en- 
gaged to serve beyond sea, on general duty, is to re- 
lieve them every three years. With regard to volun- 
teersj the rule is diffierent : it is generally understood 
that they shaU return when . the particular service 
upon which they are employed shall have been ac- 
complished; — ^it is no P^ of their engagement to 
serve beyond sea in the general duty of the islands. 
This was precisely the case with the troops at Java, 
^ey had offered llieir services for the conquest of 
the island, which was effected* in three months ; 


and yet they were detained six years on its general 
duties j-T-in ’truth, no other troops were raised for its 
|Meac& It may be urged, that the greater part of 
Itltose men wished to remain on the island, and that 
^vemment, aware of to|8, delayed their return. 1 
am inclined to think tb^.^|tos was the case with a 
considerable portion of these troops ; but, .allowing 
it to be jusf^ it will not yindicate the cj^jpct of jgo- 
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vemfioent in leaving its engagem&tis mMSlled- 
to the ■remainder, should an^'eiception have 

been made against those gallant ^iiits^whfii;:^^^' 
not bound, to go beyond sear'— who 6ovdd!^4dt ' 
forced,— but who stood forth in a moment of nieedif^ 
and offered their services? With such men thO' 

; pledge of the state ought to have been sacred. ' But 
the practical conclusion 1 mean to draw from this 
fact is, that, had a liberal spirit of discussion been' 
allowed on militaiy aii^rs, it is certain that the , 
knowledge of this disaffection would infallibly have' 
reached the supreme authority ; and who can doubt 
that an enlightened'government would alter its oon- 
duct, and thus avert that danger which threatened- - 
its existence? It must be obvious, to any one ac>-' 
quainted vnth the structure of Asiatic society, that 
the mass of its population are accustomed to look up ' 
with implicit reverence to those upon whom they ' 
depend for subsistence. This is precisely the case 
with the native soldiery in regard to their European 
officers. In them alone is the government effectu- 
ally represented. They are the springs which im- 
pel, the machine. The superior energy and intellec- 
tual superiority of the European character is mani- , 
fest through them ; only an uneducated race of men 
never look beyond this. ^Hraice it might be infer- 
red, that an accomplished body of European officers 
would possess an almost boundless influence o^er th^Jv 
men. .Such would appear to be the cue. . The reoip^^- 
distuibances at 'Madras affiird lamentable evideii^^ 
of it. Considering that the direction of the only /- ^ 
efficient i^er'in the ocWnmunity resides in this body; ' 
of Europe^^cers, is it not of paramount import- 

.V,' ■■ " 
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ance to th^^vefument, i;hat there sbould be a safe 
and iegitin^ ishmoel by, vtl^h the opinion of this 
class 0^ mie;R:.^uld be' known ? . Their grievances 
une^wvciicii^^ stsiijted }— if just, redressed if un- 
reaMoiablo,' beaten down by sound argument or 
force. What other medium is there but the press ? 
Had even^thid limited spirit of discussion which 
characterizes Lord IjEastings’s administration been 
{dlowed at Madras in 1809, it is more than probable ' 
that portentous ccmflict between the executive and 
its military force might have been altogether avoid* 
ed ! Had there been any channel by which the sense 
of the army could have been conveyed to govern* 
ment, it would have known the general discontent 
which its measures had created *, and this informa* 
tion, coming upon it by degrees? would not have 
roused its pasriohs, or alarmed its pride, by any at- 
tempt at dictation. Perfectly aware that the power 
of directing the army against the civil authority 
existed in the great body of European officers, the 
government would have felt the necessity of coircili- 
ation— of altering its conduct, so as to allay the dis-, 
affection which pervaded that body. If the liberty, 
of the press had existed, the most distinguished of- 
ficers of this army, Close, Malcolm, Wilks, Munro, 
would have availed themselves of its, power to recon- 
cile the contending, parties. Elevated by their ta- 
lents;^ a closer connexion ,with the government, 
and.^i^ed ^tb it in interest, but feeling a na- 
tur^. Sympathy in the cause their brethren,, their 
situation naturally pointed tii^ .out as mediatprs. 

Under a system more favourlble to the ind^pe^ 
dent exercise ofe discussion, tiiey would h|yesUipd 
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forv^^ cniel wounds w^i^..threatened 

the existence of 'plir lii^aB ;.eiD^iit^.&^ddi^ 
themselves to their feUbw-scd^^es^'di^^^V^^^® 
pointed out the unreasonablenes^of t^dl* jareten- 
sions, — the paramount duty which they ioB^,.^ 
citizens a , free state« of subndsnon to the civil 

power,' at least until all redress was denied }, and 
would have powerfblly recalled to Iheir i rqnem- 
brance that it was only a seriea of the most cruel 
and provpldng outrages bn topir rights whicKcould 
jus^ffy resii^ance. At the same period, they would 
have told the supreme power, in firm, but respect- 
ful language, thalt soldiers are human beings, en- 
dowed with reason as other men, and accustomed to 
' recognize its infiueiice as paramount in all human 
affidrs; — ^that the severe mortification^ which., the 
pride of this army had received, and the injuries 
which its interests had sustained, oi^ht to be le- 
' dressed -that a harsh exhibition of its power, and 
disdainful refusal to- listen to its claims, was a con- 
duct uhsuit^le to an enlightened government j-~and 
that it would be .far mbre honourable to its charac- 


ter, to. evince a derire to determine its differences, by 
the frir exercise of rebson and persuasion than to 
resprt to arms, without an attempt at negotiation — 
a policy characteristic of the loweitf period of civili- 
zation. There being no mbditmi by yrhich the pulse 
of the army, could be felt->'no expression pf |^.ppi- 
, nions by means of the press— the goyeuam^mas 


altogeth^.i^orant toat its conduct luid,>c^ted 
, such; a 'v*^. .mas8;..^iiiibstffity whilst, deprived of 
<' "iiloh-pubfic (^nimt wQuhi have. 


phpon its conduct,' the mUitary body was 
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entirely ab^ijoned to Ibe evil j^ice of its pasdons. 
In this slR^; ^^^i^ootediSienselof inquiry agitated 
the army^^i&^^'9idded the more from there being 
np vent ror expresdpn. J^brant of its danger, 
the g^^mment was not retrained from pmsuing 
that irritating and domineering conduct which ex- 
asperated diis wounded spirit to such a degree tliat 
it uh^ately provoked a.contest between tlie supreme 
pow^ and its mUitary force. In all probability the 
shock between these conflicting bodies might have 
been stayed by the agency of the press, which the im- 
partial part of the community would have employed 
in exposing the errors into which both parties had 
fallen. It maybe objected to this reasoning, that 
the attempt to, convince an army of the errors of 
thdr conduct, by the exercise of reason and dis- 
cussion, is strikingly absurd; — ^that experience de- 
monstrates that military men are unaccustomed to 
recognize the influence of reason in human afl&irs ; — 
that the habits of their profession naturally dispose 
them to have recourse to violence and injustice ; — 
that they cannot be reasoned with, and have an 
irrational propensity to decide disputes entirely in 
their own favour. This may be a^itted in part; 
but it should be recollected, at the same time, that 
the party in . question were not an uneducatid sol- 
' diery, with whotn brute force is paramount in every 
ciyd transactidn ; on the contrary, that they were a 
‘^|j[l-educated and liberal-minded body of bfiicers, 
whose habhS disposed th^ to acknowledge that 
principles of reason and jnM|^ were eas^fH to the 
w^^e of ^society ;-^n^ t^H^ose whp were diS^ 
tinguyied by 'tiie poss^ion of these; ^qtfl^^Were 
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entitled to the first places in its goverpnient. Recent 
events liave ^owii*8oihe light'cn thi? sili^^ct. The 
revolutions in Spain, Fortugal,^^K^la^^^^cily, have 
shown that soldiers are not met4' cir^H^tes oi 
. command<~the blind mechanic^ agents 0^i)'dwer ; 
on the contrary,, that they are imbued with the sWe 
feelings and passion^ as the rest of the pomifiunity, 
and as thoroughly impressed ^th the advantages 
resulting from rational liberty. The names of such 
men as Washin^n, Fayette, Caihot, Hastings, Rtz- 
‘ ■ Patrick, Wilson — soldiers — distih^ishedfor their ar- 
dent love of freedom, affords a practical refiitation 
to this debasing doctrine which excludes the mili- 
tary profession from all pretensions to the character 
of moral and intellectual beings. Several of the 
.claims of this army ha# been animadverted upon 
with great severity, as altogether unprecedented un- 
der a civil government. I more particiilarly allude 
to the opinion that the army should here presented 
in council, or rather, that military servants should 
be eligible to sit in council. If the military power 
is so ^sential *lh dement' in the government of 
India— if the existence of the civil authority depends 
t|l>on it— nothing can be more reasonable than that 
the councils of the state should be aided by a person 
who *.^ thoroughly aware of its temper and spirit. 
If a member of toe military body qam attain the first 
place in toe'gd^mment, such as S^ Thonias Mun^o, 
why should he not be able to fill the second : 

The ben^ial effects resulting froni'^toe limited 
discussion8‘'iii mUitaiy alB&irs, which havelbeen per- 
•'mit^ to Braga d^g toe administration of lord 
Hasfiitoi^aiiis^dready apparent.. It wsa 'generally 
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understood that the govenpinent seriously contem- 
plate^^^ introduction of promotion by brevet into 
its inmta^'.SSly^e, instead of. that gradual rise by 
sehiQri^ prevails at present. The expression 
of piublic opinion showed that this projected inno-. 
vation was decidedly adverse to the wishes of 
the ,gr^t body of its officers : and, opposed to the 
sense of the army, it is not likely that government 
wUl persevere in this plan. . It appears to me that 
the press has done eminent service to the govern- 
ment, by exposing the pernicious tendency of plans 
which have been brought forward by individuals for 
the improvement of its army. The grand object of 
these schemes seems to have been to augment the 
number of European officers in each corps, and 
thereby to quicken their promotion. This was to 
be accomplished at no expense to the state, as the 
miihber of native officers was to be diminished, with 
the express view of meeting, this extra charge. So 
that by this measure the interests of the native 
officers of the army were to be sacrificed, with the 
view of benedting the European portion of it. It is 
lamentable to think that -self-interest could so far 
blind men as to induce them to stand forth to ad- 
vocate so grievous an act of injustice. Would it be 
believed, that those gallant spirits who had led forth 
their brave soldiei^ into tiie field— who had fought 
with them side by side— who had gained their honours 
. ud distinctions by their courage and devotedness ; 
— ^at fhese men should be the first to exert their 
talents to the injury o^; their fellow-soldiers? Was^. 
this ^ek retnni for theif^fidelity under temptation, ; 
their patience under suffering, their_ a^d^qt ^^kch- 
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ment to their leaders, which has often led diem to 
cariy th(^ wounded European officers , at the 
imminent hazard of their lives ? 'k by their 
hands that this cruel and mortif^j^ wound 
be inflicted ? It had heretofore been the proud dis- 
tinction of seapoy officers, that the connexion be- 
tween them and their men was maintained bene- 
fits, not by injuries. Alas ! how mournfully would 
it have been reversed had these plans succeed^. 
But' the salutary eflects of discussion were here 
striliiingly manifest — the specious pretexts by which 
these innovations* were recommended to the notice 
of government having been ably refuted, and their 
tendency to render the army more inefficient than 
under the present system fully exposed. 

In considering the ol^ctions which may be urged' 
against this liberty of discussion in militaiy men, it 
will be . contended, that the discipline of the anny 
could hot s ^ jst agaiiMt <he spirit of opposition 
that it wouldi<^citef against superior autliority, — -that 
the habit of jirompt obedience, so indispensable to 
the existence of an Would soon be destroyed. 
And it will like^serbb' saM, that- the right of repre- 
senting grievances, exists under the present system, 
'which removes all pretext for public discussion of 
the intermits of . the army. It does hot appear to me 
that the ' sQund principles of militaiy subordination 
are likely to bu;l^ured by this hbei^ of thought.! 
Ibe general princ^le of obedience is so clear and.'. 
distinct, and thej^alty of disobedience so manifest, 
^that scar^y a^^^plirion can <arlse, in ordinary cir- 
'cumshml^^, woi^ warrant resistance ' in a 
soklier. a marked ille|^ity in an order. 
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sub}eclting the inferior to punishment who obeyed 
it, wUch (^ justify resistance and even then it 
is thittfoughly in^essed on every soldier’s mind, 
that, dnle^ |lie interests of humanity are endangered 
by this OTder (such as a command to destroy an 
unoffending, individual, or what subverts those esta- 
blished principles upon which society is founded), 
it is his duty to pbey, in the first ‘instance, and 
then represent the misconduct of his superior. Such 
being the case, how are these cardinal .principles to 
be eradicated by this freedom of discussion? In 
the field, or on the parade, the officer is practically 
convinced that obedience is the vital spring of an 
army — that he can only command the .services of his ’ 
men by. its agency ; but how is this to be injured by 
the liberty of the press, which operates in the closet, 
which addi'esses itself to the enlightened judgment 
of the public, and whose reasonings by no ^sibility 
can influence his native soldiers so as to excite to 
disobedience. _ . 

It now remains to consider this subject in its con- 
nexion with our civU government in India. It. must 
strike the mind with irresist^ile force, that a go- 
vernment of this nature, carried on by a few -pub- 
lic functionaries, consisting of about 800 individu- 
als in the three presidencies, Zeroising dominion 
over 60 or .80 millions — ^these strangers in the land, 
and altogether opposed in character and manners to 
its inhabitants^ is singularly, unqualified for admi- 
nistering power, so as to render it beneficial tsd the 
community. T|ie grand defect 0 this government 
appears to be, that 'its public functionaries posseffiing 
no stake or infiu^ce in the country — no hereditary 
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power over the people— ^there exists no natural 
palhy between the latter and their rulers. Deprived 
of this salutary support, its agents must encounter 
insuperable difficulties in attempting to 'pertain the 
real operation of the measures of government on the 
welfare of the community, and in qdlecting such 
information as would enable it to legislate iCorrectly. 
In Bengal, there are several extensive districts con- 
taining a population of a million or 1,200,000 souls, 
the civil government of which is solely confided to 
two individuals — a European judge and . collector 
of revenue. Such being the case, it is scarcely 
possible that the most meritorious individuals can 
acquire that minute knowledge <rf the various in- 
terests of their districts which is necessary to the 
just administration of their power. Their time is 
scarcely sufficient for the ordinary performance of 
thmr duties, and allows of no leisure fi)r extraneous 
inquiry. When an inffividual has acquired this 
knowledge by superior ability, or the laudable sa- 
crifice of that time which is required for health or 
’ relaxation, his reputation for talent and integrity in- 
duces the government to remove him to another dis- 
trict, to correct the evils resulting from the imperfect 
administration of others. Thus, the benefit arising 
from his labours ia in a great measure lost to the 
people, who are deprived of an able ruler, whilst the 
individual is perhaps removed to another, province 
altoge^er . different in language and manners, where 
tfil sa^^r|indefatigable exertions must be gone 
W 4^alify him for exercising power benefi- 
chi%« . i^e operation of tltis cause in depriving the 
govetiiment of correct infcmnation— the limited num- 
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ber of its public functibnaries-~the perpetual 
changes which the me by sehiority creates— the 
departure of its moStenlightei^ servants to Europe 
— and the want of a permanent interest in the wel- 
fare of the countiy, which the possession of landed 
property^by Europeans would create — ^prevents our 
government* from operating so beneficially as might 
be expected from its enlightened character. The 
misgpvernment and oppression of which these re- 
gions' have been the victims under tlieir fonner 
rulers, by degrading the character of the inhabi- 
tants, has aggravated the ' difficulties witli wliich 
the British government had to contend. Under 
the pressure of a despotic form of government, the 
people could never attain that wealth and power 
which would enable them to influence the conduct 
of their rulers, or assist them in its internal admi- 
nistration. There never has existed in India anv 
municipal corporations or provincial assembly, which 
could aid tiie government by relieving it from the 
petty details of its internal administration, and which 
could operate beneficially on the supreme power, by 
conveying correct information as to the general sense, 
of the community on its measures. It must be ob- 
vious, that a government of this character, which is 
not founded on consent or affection, which exer- - 
cises no natural influence over the people, could only 
have been introduced by force, and that it, must 
mainly depend, on the military power for its support. • 
But the entire command of this, force, for- the pur- 
pose of maintaining its power, cannot secure a,.g(^ 
venunent against the insunection of its subjects, 
grievous course of oppression and misrule naturally 

. 1 2 
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provokes resistwce to Superior autl^)rity« Such 
b^jjng the case, is it not of ^cmiaiy ' importance to 
government, that it should possess Q.(ttTect infonna* 
tion as' to the nature of the eidsting discontent, that 
/it may avert the impending danger hy .an\imme> 
diate change in conduct? But there exists no political 
machinery in British India by which this knowledge 
can be conveyed to the executive— no medium by 
which the grievances of the people can be forcibly 
expressed. The only channel by which the supreme 
power receives information is that of its function- 
aries— the very persons whose arbitrary conduct 
may have excited this disaffection, and generally the 
last to perceive the impolicy of their conduct. It is 
here that the agency of the press would be strikingly 
efficacious. There exists in the provinces a number of 
intelligent individuals altogether unconnected with 
its internal administration, such as medical, clerical, 
military men, merchants, and indigo planters, who 
come into daily contact* with the mass of our sub- - 
jects, and coidd communicate important informa- 
tion as to the practical effects of the measures of 
government on the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. To the indigo manufacturer, the precise 
operation of our revenue system on the general 
condition of the ryut and zumeendar must be per- 
fectly familiar. Did there exist liberty of d^cus- 
sion in li^ia, these individuals would be eager to 
GOmm^nijeaii^ their information to the public: ani- 
9^verti:% with ff^ess on the conduct of the 
'^iW^nmneht, - 1^ point out the errors in its 

policy, and would perform important ser- 
vice to it, by expressing the opinion of its subjects 
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on the general propriety of its measures. It is thus 
^at.the agency of , the press would compensate for 
the want of ^oae political contrivances for express- 
ing public opinion, which render the task of gbv- 
eftment;So difScidtin India. If an alarming dis- 
content existed in a province, in all probability some 
in^vid^ w'ould step forward to communicate this 
infoimatioh to the public. Apprized of its danger, 
,the gb*^erhment would feel the necessity of a change 
*^of conduct. The gradual but sure warning of the 
press would enable it to do^is without precipita- 
tio;Q: — ^without any violent shock to its dignity, or 
compromise of its interests. In this manner, a for> 
midable mass qf disaffection, which was arraying it- 
self against the supreme power, would be altogether 
diss^iated by the salutary operation of the press. 
It is the want of this noble instrument for express- 
ing public opinion which accounts for the singular 
phenomena that accompany popular insunection 
in British India. The growing storm of discontent 
which impels the mass of its society against their 
rulers, is preceded by no warning— -the same, pro- 
found calm appears on the surface. Altogether un- 
expected, the tempest bursts forth with a violence 
which threatens to subvert the stately fabric of our 
empire. It is wdl known, that, during th^ adminis- 
tration of Lord Hastings, therd have been two alarm- 
ing popular insurrections, j the peculiar nature of 
which has been altogether overlooked in the more 
brilliaiik events of his cmeer. One broi^&.DUt at 
Barelly in' Rohilcupd in the year ISlff, dm ostebfi- 
ble cause of 'Which was the^'collection of a trii|^g 
house-ta^ for the purpose of maintainin^^^ii^B^ent 
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police establishment Other causes are said to have 
cooperated— the disgust and disappointment wiiich 
the^andholders experienced in not receiving a per- 
mit^t settlement of their revenue, which they, 
were, in some degree, led to expect. 2(%,,Anover> 
assessment in .the triennial settlement which was 
made in . these provinces. These may he the true 
. 'causes, or not, I shall not pretend to say but let us 
mark the facts of this insurrection. Thirty: thou- 
sand men, from various parts of a district, at least 
100 jpiiles in length, tlKembled on a given day, and 
attacked the military force, without the slightest 
intimation being given, to the civil authority, of this 
formidable combination against its^ power. The 
knowledge of the danger burst upon it like an e^h- 
quake j fortunately the valour and fidelity of the 
military force repelled the danger, after a sangui- 
nary contest. This daring attack upon its authority 
ought to convince the supreme power, that some 
medium of communication is wanted between it and 
its subjects. In the present state of political society 
in India, this can only be effected by European 
agency, and in a very imperfect manner by means 
of ^e press. In the year I 8 I 7 , an alarming rebel- 
lion broke out in the province of Cuttack, which 
raged in this province for nearly two years: order . 
was only restored by the . superiority of om military 
force. The existing causes are said to have been— 
over-assessment in the triennial settlement of lands, 
which copopeUed the government to sell the estates 
of ad^nt .Jhtndholders for arrears of revenue, and 
thus. d&pQsed their minds to rebellion— ^e personal 
Comq(dkin ;;pf the European judge and magistrate 
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of the pro^ce, which neces^mly led to the most 
grievous exactions on the part of his native officers— 
injudicious regulations in the sale of salt monopo. 
lized by government These powerful stimulants of 
disorder producect an alarming eruption of popular 
discont^^ which •\yas altogether unexpected by the 
civil rulers of this province. The practical politi- 
cian will here say, do you seriously suppose that the 
liberty of the press would have prevented these in- 
surrections? In . reply, it can only be said, that, 
in all probability, it would not ; but that it affi)rds a 
likely means of doing so, by the rapid infbrmation 
it conveys of the first symptoms of ffiscontent ; and 
that we are bound to use all human contrivances to 
avert such a calamity. In these provinces, Rohil- • 
cund and Cuttack, there existed in each 30 or 40 
intelligent Europeans, altogether unconnected with 
its civil administration. Under a free spirit of dis- 
cussion, if any notorious mal-ad ministration prevailed, 
it would be suiprising if some public-spirited indi- 
vidual did not stand forward to expose it. The 
judge and magistrate of the district of Cuttack had ' 
been formally accused of corruption, and this appear- 
ed so far substantiated by evidence, that the supreme 
power aj^ointed a civd commission to investigate 
the whole of his conduct. This individual declined 
appearing before the tribunal, *and embarked for 
Europe. The pretext whicR he assigned was, that, . 
when it was known that government had deter- 
mined to prps^te him, the fear of its displieasure 
would deter his witnesses from coming forward in his 
defence, and that thus the investigation would termi- 
nate in his ruin. TTiere being no possibflity of; ob- 
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taining a Sm trial,, a j>roceeding like this astonished 
the commtinity. Is there no law cooppelling ^e 

« | servants of government ta^ stand an investiga- 
1;? If not, die executive branch of a government 
. must be lamentably weak which cannot thoroughly 
sift and punish the malversations of its servants. 
The same imbecility is not exhibited, in the other 
branches of the service ^ peculation and corruption 
is promptly punished. But, setting aside the tre- 
mendous evil of insurrection, important advantages 
would result from an increased liberty of discus- 
sion, if applied to the ordinary course of our civil 
government. Thus, there are many civil servants 
who would be disposed to discuss the merits of the 
laws enacted by the supreme power j but there ex- 
ists no opportunity of dping this under the present 
system, when this is altogether prohibited. There 
are many judges who might be disposed to con- 
trovert the decisions of the courts of appeal and 
circuit ; but there exists no safe channel fiir doing 
so under the present restrictions upon the press. 
When we reflect that a single individual exercises 
civil rule over a million of people, with scarcely any 
d^ck uppn his authority, it must be obvious that, 
he may .unintentionally give many erroneous de- 
cisions, or issue orders extremely detrimental to the 
public welfare. WdUld it not be desirable, that a 
calm, but earnest exposition of his errors, should be 
laid before the public? In what other way Can 
government ; learn the character of- its servants, 
wh^|her their administration has proved benejicial 
otherwise. This freedom of (Us^ssion would 
bpe|E||;!|il^ wholesome check upon the' whole body 
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of the magistracy; but this is altogether precluded 
' under the shacMes which are imposed upon the 
press. It may be urged, that all the advantages 
contended fix’ are gained by the reports of the pub- 
lic iiinctidnaries of government that the delects 
. of existing laws are quickly perceived, and instantly 
remedied by those practically concerned in their ex- 
ecution and that the peculiar opportunities which 
its servants possess enable the government to collect 
a' vast body of information which individuals cannot 
obtain. ' It must be admitted that very valuable 
information is collected in this manner ; but it is only 
in emergencies — an insurrection, or alarming defal- 
cation of. the revenues— that its agents are called 
upon to report; and even then the bulk of this 
knowledge is lost to the great body of its servants 
or the public at large. These reports are never 
published. When government have once availed 
themsdves of "the information which they contain, 
they are thrown aside for ever. . Independent of 
this, there are many circumstances which combine 
to render these reports less beneficial than might 
be expected ;— the forms of office— deference to 
superiors — an unwillingness to speak unpalatable 
truths — ^to expose the errors of the government — 
have all a tendency to bias - the judgment, and to 
render these official documents an unfair picture of 
the 'State of the country. Surely it' would be of 
advantage to obtain' the opinions of other men alto- 
gether: unconnected with the civil administration. 

' Their statement might be full of errors ; but, placed 
in circumstaaoeOsI altogether different, they could not 
fail to obtain a variety of information, yhich the 
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exalted station of its public functionaries precluded 
them from obtaining. In this respect, ^ese commu- ’ 
niciitiODs would perform the same service as the Op- 
po^lmn does at home, by exposing -tiie errors of ad- 
ministration, and enabling the executive toj'ectify 
its ccmduct. No check of this nature has ever exist- 
ed in India. The insurrections which occurred dur- 
ing Lord Hastings’s administration, nev» elicited a 
single remark, in the public journals, as to the 
causes which produced them. Is it fit that this un- . 
natural state of things should endure— that^ witness- 
ing a cruel spectacle of misgovernment, no one 
should be at liberty to exercise the power of allevi- 
ating human suffering, by apprizing the . supreme 
authority of the unintentional errors of ite adminis- 
tration ? There can be no situation more humilia- 
ting than this, where the benevolent intentions of 
individuals 'are altogether counteracted by the mis- 
taken policy of the government. It*^may be useful 
to consider more particularly what objections may 
be urged against the exercise of the liberty of the 
press in India. It may be said that the dignity of 
the head of the state would be lowered by personal 
attadcs upon his character that the energy of the 
executive would be crippled by animadverting upon 
its conduct. This is nof; likdy to be the case. If any 
false accusation was preferred against the govemoi> 
general, tiie conviction that enlightened public 
would decide vrith justice ti^n its truth, might 
safely liable him to despise - it, or the pir^ might 
be ein^yed to refute it; and; lastly, the.hiw 
might be called on to punish it. If the charge was 
founded tm^truth, it is but just that he should sufier 
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in public opinion, and that ,he should be compelled 
to pay deference to it ; but, at the same time, it 
should be recollected that this moral degradation 
must ensue, whether there exists a press or not. It 
is impossible to conceal the personal actions of a 
ruler from the searching inquiry of a public so en- 
lightened m that of India, '^at probability is 
there of the energetic vigour of the executive being 
impaired by this liberty of discussion ? Where the 
genend principle of obedience is so thoroughly im- 
pressed on the mind of eveiy public functionaiy, 
although opposed in principle to the measures of the 
executive, is it at all likely that this difference in 
opinion should impel him to disobedience? Does 
not the example of England teach us, that generals, 
admirals, ambassadors, are employed with advan- 
tage in the service of their country, whose political 
principles are entirely opposite to those of the mini- 
sters of the day ? But who is it among its servants 
that is likely to oppose the supreme power ? Influ- 
encing their hopes and fears by its immense patro- 
nage, it must exhibit a rare disinterestedness in the 
person who evinces his superiority to all selfish mo- 
tives, by exposing its errors. In India, as elsewhere, 
it is far more profitable to laud the existing system. 
Where the prospect of rising to wealth and distinction 
— ^the cherished hope of revisiting their native land, 
principally depends upon the favour of the ruling 
authority, — it is in vain to contend that the ma- 
chinery of ^vemment wffl be encumbered by the 
resistance of its servants. In such a state of society, 
some powerful stimulus would seem requisite ^-to 
encourage tui individual to sacrifice his private in- 
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terests to those of the community at large. There 
still exists anotoes class, from whom danger might 
bg^^hpprehended by removing the present restrictions 
oil^e press. It may be urged that' the country- 
born or Eurasian population would embrace the 
opportunity to embarrass the gOvernmeht, by urging 
their claims to that rank and oflSce from^ which they 
are excluded at present j— that they would de- 
mand, as a matter of right, that they should be ad-' 
mitted into the civil and military service on the 
same footing as persons born in Etirope. This is 
very Iftely to be the case ; but there exists hb rea- 
sonable ground of alarm on this score ; because, if 
there is any apprehensipn of danger,' the operation 
of the press will be found beneficial irt apprizing the 
executive of this hostility. Thus warned, it may 
either concede these claims, or adopt such other 
course as it may deem expedient. The only real 
grievances of which this class can complain, are,— 
1^/, their inehgibility to hold commissions -in his ma- 
jesty’s, or the company’s service, — 2d, their exclusion 
from the privilege of sitting «s jurors in the civil 
courts of law,— Sd, their being deprived of the 
b^efit of British law without' the jurisdiction of 
Calcutta, being then subject to those laws which the 
government has enacted for the regulation of ‘ its 
native population. ^These disqualifications , ought to 
be found^ bn just and reasonable groimds, and 
their coiuideration must be left to the Briti^ le^s- 
lature. The apprehension of danger 'to'our" empire, 
fr<^:the hostility of this class, is al^etlmr chimer- 
cah/^JIow can it exist from i bpdy to insignificant 
i in hiii^^s, without power and inflhente over the 
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native population, aiid possessing no command over 
the military fore^^the only efficient power in TtiHia 
in the existing st^te of society. Independent of this, 
their interests are closely identified with the British 
power, from their possessing almost all the subordi- 
nate situatiptis in the public offices ; and their esti- 
mation’ amongst the natives principally depending 
upon'^that connexion. Were this government over- 
throiira by Asiatics, they would share its fate. Des- 
cended from a superior race, possessing a thorough 
contempt for the natives, and imbued with European 
habits and feelings, coupled with the paucity of their 
number, they would cling to the parent state. 

Haying considered 'the objections which may be 
urged against the exercise of the press in India, it 
must strike every one ibat the evils which are likely 
to arise from its injudicious exercise are altogetlier 
trifling, when compared with the benefit which will 
result from its salutary influence. Where so noble 
a field is presented for its exercise, embracing the 
interests of millions, there can be no more animating 
object to stimulate the labours of the intellectual 
portion of the community; and it is this disinterest- 
ed exercise of their faculties, in improving the state 
of political society in India, which will atone to hu- 
manity for the 'evils of our career. But this exten- 
sive sphere of utility is prodigiously narrowed by 
the present restrictions on, the ..press, and this with- 
out ally incr^e of sti^gth or influence to the su- 
preme ppjPFer.* Surely there can be no danger to its 
authority. A government like this, comxnaning the 
services of numerous anhies, an enlightened body 
of public functionaries, and the confidence of the 
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wealthier part of its native population, may safe; 
ly ^Espise malignant scribblers ; wd wiU encounter 
no ‘ hazard by calmly listening to those whose only 
wish is to strengthen it by communicatn^ informa- 
tion as to the real interests of its subjects. 

The state of public opinion in In^a, in regard to 
European politics, must excite some curiosity.' And 
it will strike the reader with surprise to be told, that, 

. of six weekly newspapers which were published in 
Calcutta 1819-^, only two espoused the principles 
of the existing administration in England ; the rest 
advocated the opinions of the opposition~not their 
party views — ^but the general principles of civil and 
religious liberty which characterize that body. Ge- 
nerally speaking, political discussion is conducted 
with much less warmth and animosity than in Eng- 
land. There does not exist that strong personal 
interest which animates the combatants in Europe. 
And it is much better that it should be so : unin- 
fluenced by their passionsj men are enabled to exer- 
cise a calm and unbiassed judgment upon the con- 
duct of the rival parties which contend for the go- 
.vemment of England— and to review their actions 
in the true spirit of history. The character of In- 
dian society has been reproached with its apathy and 
indifference to English politics, but i^thout any suf- 
ficent reason. The immense distance from the scene 
of action, tmd the weaker sense of personal interest, 
appear to me to explain this phenomenon, witiiout' 
supposing any peculiar distaste to the suit^t If4;he 
stateuf tire press can be contidered as a fliir index 
of pabHb:<^nnion, tois would seiVe to show that the 
principles of exposition are popular in British India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEPAUL WAR, 

The causes vahich lid to the Nepaul naar arising^ in a great degree^ 
from the padfc policy qf Lord Minto^The opinions of the whig 
statesmen of England examined^ in regard to our Asiatic policy; 
and their inexpediency maintained. — A short account of the mili- 
tary operations against the Nepaulese ; and remarks on the peace 
concluded with this power. — The ehoation of our ally the Nabob 
of Oude to the regal dignity discussed ; with conjectures as to the 
folicy qf Lord Hastings in sanctioning it. 

Ijord Hastings assumed the reins of government 
in , October 1813. His predecessor, Lord Miiito, . 
had left the state involved in negotiations with the 
Nepaul government ; and, adopting the maxims of 
the whig statesmen of England as the rule of his 
conduct, his administration may be regarded as a 
fair ^al of the moderate and pacific system recom- 
mended by the theoretical writers of the whig party. 
The lea^g characteristics. (!if this system maybe 
said to be, a determination to avoid war, as leading 
to a dangerous extension of dominion ; and a reso- 
lution to bear with serious injuries, and even to con- 
cede somethrag to the jealousies and caprices of the 
native powers rather tiimi resort to the alternative 
of arms : moredver, a rigid adherence to the prinpi* 
pies of the kw ci nations is prescribed, without at 
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all reflecting that in Asia they are altogether igno- 
rantiof the existence of this system of law. 

Such were the pure and elevated principles of ac- 
tion which these statesmen inculcated. Conscious 
that we possessed superior pORiA', what could be 
more noble than refraining from using it harshly, 
even when right : tliis would be a conduct Worthy 
of a moral and intellectual people. But, with dl my 
admiration of this system, . I cannot but regard it as 
extremely fallacious ; the opposite state of civiliza- 
tion in Europe and Asia rendering it utterly im- 
practicable. In the East, force alone is the grand 
regidating principle. Their poets and philosophers 
all acknowledge it lawful to use it for the purpose of 
aggrandizement ; and the successful application of 
it is die standard by which they judge of the fame 
and. glory of their rulers. Hence the monarch who 
does not make use of it is regarded as wretchedly 
. imbecile. With regard to the Mussulmen, the un- 
disguised use of force, in contempt of faith . and. jus- 
tice, may fairly be ascribed to the pernicious doc- 
trines inculcated in the Koran. With the Hindoos 
it is different : their legislator has preached other- 
wise,, and rather patronizes a defensive system of po- 
licy; but in practice they have pretty uniformly 
followed the example of their Moslem conquerors. 
In the East, aggrandizement is justified as a manly, 
honourable* and legitimate course of policy v in the 
West, this principle is restra^d and modified by laws 
and manners, and disguised imder a vanity of pre- 
texts,, which deceive the vulgm* and' very often 
those who make use of them. 

, But to return to my argument, which is— that the 
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Ajifc 

in the east. 

minH - tome^lhat the human 

«“‘ if 



-^- in great me^Ure unable to un- 

f 'T European and Asi- 

ate ^i^ j the inferiority of the 

I manifest. Considering aggran- 

«^nty> tlie monarchs of the Easfgrasp 

cpnsMlete^^ capaaty to maintain their con- 
g^,-probable superiority of the power 
attacked ; hence, witJi 
dignified forbearance and 
’rhich the whig politiciahs 
^,^Wld tmly lead'to further ajggression and 
limited knowledge of hu- 
man nati^' the native princes are top apt to infer 
that the a^e insatiable passioit'. for war and con- 
quest which stimulates tliem to ificessaht actum, is 
cbmc^tic of our phlfcy, and that’ we 
only wait for an opportuhify to cru«h them effeetU- 
• f 't. this cpi^dcration, they rusJi 

reckcSdnj^ 'the; consequences, 
™,e^^^.#iorfunity occurs % &ing a blow. 

is, that the 

ff“^‘^*^l|^^®^^»^n^o]rwhig counsels are 
*®^?^l»il|^East j a^aihat a more ^orJ 
ous #id en^fe' ^cy is b^er adapta^;4^' 
state of society there. ; Ibai; Jealous anxi®% 
the fame of Ehgfahar-tliitt* earnest desire that 
she should stand pure and unstained at the Imr of 
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■ - ' -■* i 1*- 

, 6|iimon;i|i Europe, sure hottiSui^le to the iw? 
ti^ai chiractejMnd tp^e ^i^ (^pe ,t0 8uch%^ 
ings those wri^s are justly entitled who .have, ad- 
vocated a pacijSc and moderate system of policy in 
the Bast; but, they ^oiild recollect, -'at ^e same 
time, that the Indian governments havd h^. duties 
imposed upon them— ^one of the most sacred of 
which is, to protect their subjects from wanton, ag- 
gression ; and that they tnu^t even do this at. the 
risk of extending our dominion in tiie eastik ^But to 
apply, these reflections to our dispute with 
paulese That government, acting ppon the ^ne- 
rally-received principle of aggrandizement, and con- 
scious pf the advantages it possessed tirom its 
. . cessible territory, and the courage and. har(|^od 
of its warlike population, had directed the enc^es 
of its people towards our territory, and made suc- 
cessful inroa^ thereupon. These aggres^His were 
noticed^ by the British government in the'calm aiid 
dignified tone becoming the biead of an enlightened 
people addressing ^hiinself to the ruler of a state 
equally civilized,- and who .could appreciate Ms rea- 
soning. Major Bradshaw ^ was deputed to r^on- 
strete against this infia^on of the law orhations, 
but his mediation kppears only to 
the Nep^ese to more a^;Tavated putmg^ .No 


sooner had the rains set in,* 1S14, 



an hmmd was 
liiteplundered 
massacred. 


made uppnipur territory, 
and^umti ^^ P^^ police esh 

was how an^iid'adi^ . the British 
golm^ent was called upon to chastise these in- 
vaders, and to redress the injuries of its subjects by 
an appeal to aims, l^rd Minto had throughout 
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manifested an extreme reluctance to resort to the 
altemallVe of W ; jmd the- ex^^ arrival a 
succeSs<^ probably ; deterred adopting a 

'iioi^ ii^drbus pdi<^' Where an administration has 
beetfla^c-tbroiighouti it is natural to wish that 
its cld^ ^should be characteristic. His successor ar- 
* rived. -Sy ^his nobleman, Lord Hastings, resolved to 
emplp^s as: the only effectual means of coercing 
thei^^%age mountaineers'; and thus manifested a 
’d^per insight into the Asiatic character than his 
■''jned^gessor. .The most extensive prepjuations were 
acco^i^y made for the invasion of Nepaul. Four 
divistf&^of -the army were destined for this en- 
terpii^ 'amounting in all to about 24,000 men. 
It wilililended that this force should penetrate 
frontier , at four different pomts. Tins 
^^pt pr - bmindg our territory for about ; 6 or 700 

t iil^^'Cnuming along in a ^ Erection frbm east to 
^t ^ tiius presenting a wid.e field for the opera- 

'^tiorft'bf an invading army. V 

ist, or Dinapoor division of the army, under. 
Major General Marley, wm ordered to push direct 
for Khatmandoo the enemy’s capital, wa Muckwan- 
- poor. V The streng^/of this diviston was scarcely 

f«?more than 6000, mep.- _ , 

■ The 5d, of BenMeAdi>4®^o*i army, under 

Mnji^general Wood, a^but 4, 5(K|r strong, was ordeH 
'eirAMye in the c^ictic^n of^Sootwul, with the 
' a-diyersi^' iti fa^ur of the 1st divi- 

sibn ;V.l^'^l|iicksfep6orl)eing, on a loose estimate, 
aistaht ftbm Bootwul, it ought 
Vrath^1»|;,^idered m a distinct operatiori-nei- 



m 


cbS^SlS^^flONS QN THE 



‘ 'CP on ' 



in 


liier. division bdne nble to alford edbctual support 
tolfaeot^. 

I^e iSdii^visj^^f the array, 
Gi|^|^ie«..i6,D00!^oDg; 
tov^& Sirunughr, by the Va|^|^f the f ' 
to toke, up a pofi^n which would ^ect 
the communicatiih;:^etween the 
|he. banks of the^^tiei^e and theit 
Nepaul proper. 

TV 4-th division of the army, under, (^oloiebQfeh- 
terlohy, wa« directed to moverHirec^y thet 
enemy’s po^ons oh the banks bf''ihe ^ 
and to diive. theif force upon GenersdJ^lh^i^*^ 
division.i--The strength of this division 
ted at d, 500 men. 

This, widely-extended scale' ot operat|^S:,c<;H|^^ 
only have^bfen planned from the suprerae^onhim^ 
entertained for the ehemy, and die uttett j^bt^h^ 
which'Tprevailed respecting; their character.;,0^.r^^ 
sources. It was known that the Nepapleii^lhad 
.succumbed to the Chihese'in 1792, a pepplei^jhpm 
we are , accustomed to regard, W^h soveia|i|^' cori- 
■tempt ; and th^t, with resect tof^ctical^ilh their 
fllr-oops were piodigiou^ .inferior -to our Their 

coura^ and miUtary daripg^.that. 

in themselves tvhich a Ibhg cmii^ ^ 
inspired-^their p^e as.,an 
people— th^^pn^pst^ledefeni^ji^ 

—all these |to|tenuhy-exd^ 
their noblest ^^d^i^j;and -|^l 

in defence of ll^.bdunte^^'V^Sfe >*inr 

known, or-dte^ifaided 

-y 


opinion 



that>' 



»jce would 
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STAT£ Of 

belief that no 

obviou! Otbenvise it 

oflered ^bejplan of operations 

eneinyi*3^^ij, , ” active and enterprisin/r 

for dxdi^if eii#iinv 4 ^ u ^ easv^ 

could these^mco™*™ *j™ ‘*'‘*'* ^ 

•loold fflSjfetffid, disunite", ““ % 

«^e^uilidtt,,iosiug in the conce^L“of’IS“*‘!"* 
"P™ tte imagiration St 

tiS, 

^^ri'^iPthecou.taderduSS^H^’?”'' 
Aeti^ the general plan of.the'canS^' ^“'®''‘ 

^°“t‘ 

each otb^‘thibi^o?iorfh*^"“"™"^^^ 
became in8uJi^?«°J?i® -™^ necessarily 
nothing was *’®®” combined, 

•enemy 1*^ »" “fJnUuIg 

"'hich we were lltoweth”* .‘^^^^ntry, the localities of 

nere altogether Ignorant of: As a means 



34 CONj^IDERATIOiSB ON THE 

?r "the^'attaaiment of' 

the ahripai^'; ^ 

ppekred .to me, that tHe^pbject m ^dew 

leen attaine4;jV^^^ more’ aimply» effectua^t^ and 

iheaply, by ^concentrating our^ force u^weadi. of 
lividing it. • "Vi^t occasion was th^re^fpr these 
ttacks upon the enemy’s positions on ^.banks of 
he Sutledge ? It was known, tiiat the Gbdrkhas (in 
hat quarter) were a handful.of conquerots, like our- 
elves, amidst a population eager to tiirow off' tiieir 
oke, and .that they never bad, nor Could make in- 
oads on our territory — ^being entirely bocupied in 
guarding against the imminent hazard;, of; a revolt. 
Jurely a regiment of. cavalry, and two or three, bat- 
alions of infantry, would have sujficed for g^d- 
ng our frontier in thati quarter. Instead of con- ^ 
iumiiig our strength in these attacks upbb ths$ ex- 
-rg m ity of > their , empke, would it .not have been 
riser to have concentrated a powerful force under 
Gieneral Marley, which would have’ struck a vigo- 
rous blow at their capital ^at in ouT power, the 
extremities would faU of course. Whereas the con- 
quest of the outskirts of *^their empire might not 
always command the’.sub6ois8ion;. of a high-spirited 
people' uninjured, in the centre of t^ir power — 
more,..C^ecially an uncivilized. rMe,| i^Mlej.to calcu- 
late tbeir* true interest. Had5l4fdr“ 15,000 men 
been concentrated Marley; instead 

of 60W, in ^1 8U(^S8 on his 

part t|6uld have terminated^^ont|st As it was, 
l^^ ’wJr w^a^ protracted to 

entirely' owing to the w^kness of this division, 
which prevented its advancing against the enemy’s 
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ca]^i;tal. the avowed object of Lord Hastings 
3i;iraSj &e signal chastisement of the Nepaulese — ^not 
il^ em^st..of the Idngdom — the more rapidly and 
|aitii»j^^e the was felt in 

thm^>(g|^tal^,Bie centre of their power, in the same 
d^a|!^',:;WCTe the^ ends of his Lordship attained 
in war: I shall proceed to advert to the 

course operations pursued. by each division of 
the arn^li^not for the purpose of writing a regular 
narrative^^ to Vhich I make no pretensions, but 
merely for the sake of throwing out a few obser- 
vations.* 

In llie prosecution of the design against the ene- 
my’s dipital. General Marley, with the 1st division 
of the. army, had advanced as far as Baruhgurhee,- 
in the Terhae, on the. 25th December 1814) j' here 
hn halted, until his battering train should come up, 
Whi(^^ was expected -in eight or. ten days. In this 
position, the commanding officer detached a con- 


* It ». ttf' be regretted that none of :the intelligent officers who 
served wiUi the army in this interesting campaign- has favoured the 
public wfth.a narrative of its operations. The. writer of these ob> 
servatidnt was attached to General Ochterlony’a division during the 
second cfmqiaign ; -but the corps ta .which he belonged was not 
actively., employed. Having been, just' raised, it was reserved to 
guaid .the general depdt of . the divisi'dh.' The short accoftit here 
given' is founded on no bett^ authority than the gazette^aided by 
the -raieol^ion of what the writer JiaS heard from several of the 
wBrt migaged.ih some of the ip^st interesting aifairs 
of t^cm^gn. %me aamstance'.haa.be<iu. derived from a sketch 
of diu ctepiiilgii|^ubli^ in tbb Asiit^ Magazine, which com- 
>mericed:>i; Cia®(fbM8l6; but ae^writer docs not appear to 

‘ * - ■ • ^hich he takes 




port™ of to fora : M:^r »oo*l,«*«, 

B^oT^^g 

baKjioli 15th N. I. about^ETU 
dor, and » hoto^■^^Sdl 

“ "dvana to J^, ^ t^Bes tolStot tom 

JJJ.™, a! a4™fc2n&-S; 

umeney, With five companies ^ 

;taUon^dN. I. wa* directed 
unpor. Thus, of ap army frofo 

aUe^ ono-tbird, was ddtachod. Thf&'kist a^lS^ 

at'^ance with 

tablished ndes of war, which prescnl^ thnf ’ 
an activo ad daring enemy., le eoi^a^ 

akiU ai)^ pwwess of eny-jt^i^^g^ '.^*“5' : 
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fli our detachments. With this view- 

-"«-!Wcerte^/^ad sin^taneous movement, 

®akeney. at Sumun- 
'Ijijey at Pursah, were attacked 
‘le, morning of the 1st January 



petely Surprised, and nearly destroyed. In 
^ ; Captains Sibley and B^akeney, and Lieu- 
were killed. Never were surprises 
ete. ' With Captain Blakeney’s detach* 
seapoys were cut down in 
theu te^i^ at. Pur^, Captain Sibley’s detach- 
menft nev^ had time to form. In the darkness 
they dusWred^^ether } and, opposing ithe most 
obstinate ^sjs^ce to the attack of an overwiielm. ■ 
ing supd’ioFt^, Off niwbers, were almost all cut down. 
The^Ujppelm a^eiyinen displayed the most he- 
roiCJ^liye^ ill d^endiiig their gun ; the, cohtest 
^ “Ore animated and personal than is usual 
in r^ar w^are. The Goorkhas floated a stand- 
ard opp^lj^lb' guh, and after eadi discharge rush- 
ed forward^ seiae what to diem w ould be the no- 
blest trophy of tbdr v^our ; but the courage and 
intrepidity of these men enabled them to repel se- 
veral daring attacics. With such* energy did they 
rerist, and so closely were ;;they ehgaged, that the 
tnatross with the sponge^stalf was compelled to 
'cnock two Q^^ee of them down witl^jthis instru- 
ment ;-4^Wthe*^d, these gallOTtf^^ts, worthy 
nf a ^ afth^ posts, whilst 


(Cif duty . ly is ;surprising that 


^ ^ ° 

tne prictice stul prevails^ of detaching one gun with 

3 rlllVVUl ^ ^ .3^ A I '1 * .1 


a division OB 
fheof one guin^c 


I? It must be 'lobvious that 
le of little service, unless sim'i 
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' „^b,th.tofa«otheti after .the 

rsuddeJtufli on 

v«ir\aaoaflinTl Ol vH® S f _v, ''i ' ‘L 
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j,^on of to g»*h 

for asserting Its difcipl^^ . cer«^. 

been ^ to »f 

regotertiT «^ed it to re^to Memy 

its charge, would have 

with comparative eas . .^ 4^)00 men, with a 

these attacks was 

number of elephants, bodies of our 

I„ *e spirit «f > 

seapoys. These anlooked-for 

asSguted by to movements of to 

• JTlrftoSy. a 

numbers j all o^ be reihforcted. 

pended until the of the 2d 

It is now fame diversion which was in- 

division of the ® This division, 

tended in favour^ the 1 gbffivan Wood of his 
,) commandea by MajOT-^e the end of 

Majesty's semw ^ ^ within 

December c It l aj ^aa' - On the Sd 

W off Irve'Difes of the V > -j„ 

Janu^ «14 'flre foUo^,! 
for forcing to P«“ =r'Sl 

battslito-nthKl rraa W 
Mth the view of getti^ 

^tep/^ilst the Major-gt 


'On the Sd 

„ "Was made 

jpy^ ‘*wi^ the 2 d 
» to makl^'n detour, 

proceeded tO" at* 
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front his. Majesty’s lytli regiment, 
of the {Sd,b|^ttalion 14th N. I. and , 
so^^ibt companies. . .Oii their march, this column 
^^efiuiexpectecQy UpOQ^ the enemy, strongly posted 
m which we were altogether ignorant of. 

Tte^Ngptiulese’ commenced a heavy fire upon our 
trooips,‘.^ich was briskly returned on our part ; but 
the mneil^ected . resistance and the vivacity of the 
fire ap{^ar to have embarrassed our operations. No 
disposition was made* for turning the redoubt. In- 
deed^ die scene of action being a thick jungle, was 
eminently unfevourable for the display of any supe- 
riority of : discipline or valour. A general of supe- 
rior military talent might, therefore, easily fail in 
mch a situation. . After sustaining a loss of about 
100 men in killed and wounded, orders were given 
to retire. ,The casualties principally occurred in his 
Majesty’s lyth foot, which conducted itself with a 
spirit and gallantry characteiijE^c of British soldiers. 
MajorComyn succeeded in effecting his detour with- 
out experiencing any resistance ; but conjecturing, 
from the fire of the main body having ceased, that it 
had not succeeded, he deemed it expedient to retire. 
Thus this diversion entirely failed ; and every idea of 
acting on the offensive* with so small a force, was 
thencefr^ abandoned. TJie,, knowledge of these 
disastrous suiprises at Pursah Sumunpoor (to- 
gether with, the unsuccessful attempt on Bootwul), 
coming at tli^same moment to most stations in In- 
dia, coupled with the lamented death and failure 
. of Majong^^^ Gillespie, at Kalunga, produced a 
deep glodritt iif society. If seemed as if the spell, of 
British invincibility had been dissolved by the daring 
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onset of a few resolute 
pdwerful hold on public ^ 

tiod^fo^p'eriortailpurlhiad ' 
chaiTii wMch enabled us 


would^bjlierate Ao longer in diir ^Vqur. ^ 
hension was eiite^^tied that tbie native StB^f 


i^eady to pour in up'^ us and. that 
pendous fabric which tfto genius, and eiitoK^^^nd 
heroism of the nation^ character had ereci^ilR the 
East, was likely to pass away like ** the baseless &- 
brie of a visum,*’ 

The profound inteicsk wiucu.uiese uispireo 
will excite the surprise of the European pe^sd^; es- 
pecially when! compared! with 'their .^vial^iiic^rtance. 
But his fedings can never be t;)ipse of an^Angloilh- 
dian, who, staiidif»'T alone m the qaidst of thousi^ds 
subject to his sway, feels that- his aecuritjf js far 
intimately connected with the tiiumphs^i^ reveniM 
of our arms than an^halntant of Eurpp^- lii^da, 
the success of^ia barlmipi:^. miemy would inevitably 
lead to the ms^kcre hf the European population, 
or, at least, to the utter extmction pf eV^ worldly* 
hope ; — ^whilst, in Eurojiev ' tjhe tnumphiplf a^ insult- 
ing foe is only marked fi^ pe^Hiaiy exadion. Thus- 
are the extremes of refihemie^sjnd baibm'ism dnU 
tinctly marked in ^tiie. spale o|^|giihzali(l^ ii|Sat all 
this dismay apd^ti^i^^were gr<^)d|^iM||!'4K|f||st'^ 
had been n(^iii^% the. Conte; 

The forces of the yntendmgt beCh 

fairly arrayed Ui the. held ;* 
but midnight^ehCpunters whj^ 

,ly hasi^j'hdvah^ge, and escapes; ^ odds 
are greatly ajgHnst hiih, at least in. the face of day. 



k 
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and iiii 
it will; 
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coj<^ edifice of the Brifiol, « 

” the superior mili. 

; , %^hich they are directed — 

eflbrts of the 

i- Nol as loog aa; ft tiwu, *,1 mo^ 

supenontp telich leads to all a” 
^^ei Jt is <a.lybythesoperior“' 
■c&f f '“my. 

“‘■’''“'-Ji'-y. tiatitoan 


‘t »f a-' army re- 

tachment J^Ai^^* - ®P^ ? sfarinish with a de- 

20th place on the 

curreiJ nothing *of. consequence oc- 

iL if ^ some distance 

enemy Sted^^J'® discoW 5 or 4Q0 of the 
Thk nffl • ^ on the skirts of the forest 

P and, unta^ipiD^forcernl^ should oitivp «i,i • 
nK, at some distance irOni .^'enemv Or. - 

Of 

of, the irr^Ai^^!®Ji ‘^y-^ered 100 

Hearsay cf the 

ftckei^’Il. ortj Lieutenant 

.roLu^^; ^g;g«! ^?fe*#ml of the piquet, 
ime ni-Ja • .®®^^nce, at .the samei 

0 follnw * ^^®Phadf"ui&p% and some guns > 
»w m res^e. Upon H^ .^rival of Colonel 
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We it i but, tbe ^ 

^r>ey 

m'w»the 

„y tot 100 n.to » ’^,of to 

made pnsoneis. I _ perforlB^^ti^ 

voung officers of the army P® - ^^n the 

common troopers, m that there apros- 

enemy. , P» bearing, “ eagO^ess to 

pect of active ‘ ^ the^^dMir^ and rode 

to the scene of action. r irnirth 

8ee^g\the ^"^“y^j^y^f^eutenanS^t^ and 

perfomed eminent semc^. ^ Comet H^ay of* 

Wdson of the ^^^ed, iniaCPeral^p^deK 

the 6th cayaky, were men by 

as hayiM.P^®^J^ A^practit^ li^e this, so 
th& .ihfyidual. bra y. Spline and subordina- 

utterly at e“ 

tion “^^n'Sh itthihnadversion of the siipe- 
turaUy called asserted that poisoned 

rior authonties. occasion by the Goor- 

arrows were employ|d<%l^w, . -^ but excite 

knc)hjedge#^p^^^^^^ 

the indi#tK>n.of Majof-geh- 

appew Pwnpany’s^ 

eraia.Wood,of.the; 


id ■•'■ ■ r. 

cBP^<3bjnpany’s?erviw, 

on the 


Smi^iAe con^^ to 
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cotdd the spirit and exultation of this army 

; ,,in: tl|ep3^j)e(A of coming into contact with the ene- 
their hopes were not realized. At this 
seiii^' of the year the Major-general deemed the 
atteiidjj^f'fo.penet^^ to the enemy’s capital hopeless; 
and liiiuibE^iis operations to a movement in the Ter- 
hae, m,|h^^iirection of Jungypoor, where no enemy 
appeatfedi*^ The cause of this resolution is umter- 
steod to have been the apprehension of sickness 
within the hills ; and it has been asseitod that this 
opinion was 'ssmctioned by a committee of medical 
officers,: bi^ as yet there had been no sickness. To 
a high-S^l|:&d ^rmy like this, unbroken in numbers, 
and reposi^ a proud confidence in its courage and 
discipline, no detepnination could have been more 
moitefying. What must have been the humiliation 
of'^toe government, after the exertions it had made 
to'Collect so fine an army ? Surely some attempt 
ought to have been made, were it only to have vin- 
dicated the reputation of our arms, ftie lustre of 
which had been sullied by the prior events of the 
campaign. The operations^ of the succeeding year, 
under General Ochterlony, in this quarter, proved 
that an army could renudh in the lulls until the mid- 
dle of March: this would have4%rded General 
Wood’s di^on" three weeks for operations, 

had he detormin^ to advance at the time he assu- 
med the .commatfd of^j^’army. But, in justice to 
this oillber, ;it ought 'TO Tie stated,. that sickness had 
begun to brsafe^t in General Ochterlony’s camp at 
that period. ‘ ' 

Thus the campaign h^ ..entirely ^ed in this 
quarter. Its grand object;, the capture of the ene- 
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my'iS. capital, remained as distant aS 
vice^pf the 2d division of 

>a more ignoble.' |)uiptose.v''-,^|||^.^J^® 
^veii (bat they should prevent, as muidi 
the cultivation of the Terhae for tlm ^nsi^K ss^Sion : 
also to destroy the resources, iw tb^^^'^^emy 
might not be able to subsist wl^ ouif^|^ Were 
Cipnpelled to quit the county on the al^lSs^h c£ 
the rains. • : ' ! . 


It is tini e to advert to the operatioiw of tile M di- 
vision oi the army, which was destiil0‘to penetrate 
the valley of the Dboon, in order tO'^j^>the re- 
treat of Umeer Sin^ from the jbanks^Pl^ ^ut- 
■le<3^e.,.^'Il!u8 force aiiembled al^ut thi^P^N^jto- 
ber» 1814. A strong detachtorart,, comnSknlm^Jr 
Colonel Mawbey of his Majesty’s ^dd^regim^^ was 
immediatdy directed to advance, with a wew i^lte- 
cupyihg Xahinga, a hill fort,, the possession of 
which ;waa lep^ehsabie towards prosecuting ulte- 
rior operatiOTS. Upon approaching Kalunga,- Colo- 
nel Mawbey found that his force was altogether in- 
adequate' for the reduction of the place, and there- 
fore determined to suspend'-dperations until the main 
body should arrive^ receiving this intellii 

gence, Geher^ Qili^pie moved, ^ith ^ whole df 
his force, support of his ffit/ision. 

On his arri^ai^ ^s^unga life . 

place by 

.were fonndi^i^e. lsi^<^^P||ilj#iD!W^^^feifeu- 

tenant|^aierCiwpeiitfer» 

a resii® undk',|tfigor%udil#i^^ N: I. ; 

the;2d colute^^€aptato:.I^^^ the l7th N‘ I.j 
th'i^ t||i^ cdl^n lUider 'Mayor Xelly of ^e 7th 
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N. I. and the 4th column by Captain Campbell of the 
6thregimMitN. Xf A dismounted troop of his Majes- 
<y*s^8th t^ragoflbs fornwd.a reserve at head-quarters. 
The sfcrfei^ of each attacking column might be es- 
rimnfp/l at 1000 men; the European and native 
troops were intermixed. The dispositions for the 
assaulf*W^ eminently calculated to distract and ap- 
pal the By a simultaneous attack of four 

columns separate points, it was expected that the 
unity, variety, and energy of their onset would con- 
found the enemy, and overpower their means of re- 
sistance. To.^ect this disposition, the 3d column, 
under Major Kelly, was directed to move to the op- 
posite isidepf the hill on which Kalunga stands, and 
to post 'i^i at a village called Kinsale. The 2d 
colvimi, under Captain Fast, was directed to occupy 
the village of Lakhound ; and the 4th column, un- 
der Captain Campbell, took post at Ustul. On the 
30th October, the day prior to the assault, batteries 
for 2 twelve-pounders, 4 six-pounders, 2 mortars, and 
2 howiteers, were erected under the direction of Ma- 
jor Pennington, of the artillery, at 800 yards distance 
from the fort. Thus, every preparation being made, 
final orders were issued for the storming of the fort 
on die 31st October. Annexed are extracts from 
these orders:— 

« Officers will be careful to direct their men on all 
occasions to reserve their fire, and on no account to 
allow a shot to te fired at random ; and the Major- 
general expects they will distinctly explain, to their 
respective corps, the necessity, in action, of taking a 
cool and deliberate aim ; and, above all, to impress 

h 
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pn their minds the advantage to be gained by a de- 
termineduse ofthebayonet. 

• “pfficers at the head of columns of will 

move deliberately, so that the men will not ienj^en 
out, and be enabled to preserve their di^t^ce, and 
keep up without fatiguing their men, or ^^xhausting 
their breath : officers, therefore are rec^i^ded to 
bring their soldiers to the storm in posl^on of all 
their physical powers, to effect the impr^ion that 
animal spirits and unimpaired vigour, can always 

command. ^ > 

“ Strict silence to be observed ; and if necessary 
to give a word of command during the^march of a 
column to a point of attack, it must be pminuni- 
cated from the front to the rear by the m^^^em- 
selves repeating, in a whisper, the word of th^w, com. 
mander. 

“ When the head of a column is prepared to de- 
bouche towards the point of attack, a short halt 
should be m^e to gain breath, if circumstances will 
admit; and the officers in command will bAig up 
their men in compact order, with steady and cool 
determination. This is the moment an enemy will 
endeavour to take advantage of any coolness or pre- 
cipitation. 

« In all attacks (generafiy speaking) against en- 
trenched and stockaded posts, firing and halting to 
reload only causes severe loss— this may, be avoided 
by an undaunted and spirited storm., 

‘*In case of ambuscade or surprise, a soldier re- 
quires all his natural courage;, and wl]^ he is so 
situated as to be exposed to these attacks in narrow 
pathways a^ /Jungles, he must predetermine within 
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bidfseli to preserve the utmost coolness : hurry must 
to previMt confusion ; and even loss sus- 
taihep with steadiness can "be remedied j and an 
officer in conimand ought always previously to ar- 
range in what way he should repel and guard against 
such occurrences. 

* enemy we have to encounter are dexterous 
S’ 'short sword.^-Officers, caution your sol- 
diered keep them at the point of the bayonet ; in 
the storm, beware of their closing. 

“\^en several columns move to given points, 
officers ' commanding columns will bear in mind the 
utility>and necessity of regulating their march so 
'as to ^ttder the attack simultaneous. The elfects of 
‘Sei'ew columns' moving at once on an object is on 
'most occasions decisive. 

‘“Let. emulation actuate all; but corrected by 
steadiness and coolness — ^no breaking of ranks or 

riinning for who is to be foremost in the contest 

each column must be a mutual support— and every 
soldier, actuated by the principle of cool and de- 
liberate valour, will always have the advantage over 
wild and precipitate courage. 

“ Major-general Gillespie presumes to offer these 
few suggestions, notwithstanding the many excellent 
and experienced officers in* the field might have pre- 
cluded the necessity : he relies, howe\ er, on their 
indulgence, which, he is confident he will experience 
from the hiumony and zealous soldier-like feeling 
that appears to inspire all. 

“ Officers, commanding columns are requested to 
set their watches with. the Major-genend’s. Officers 
commanding columns will be pleased to order twelve 
■' ; 
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men armed with tulwars (or swords) to preced^le^^ ;,r 

of the colmons.” ; > v# i ’ 

Who d^^witMiold his admiration <tf these 
ahle ordert ? What a rare union do they exKiliit of 
a^nce, caution^ and fearless intrepidity and ' , 
^cibly do they Inculcate the advantages of disci- , 
^ed valour in the assault. They are truly ^4^ ' 
itter rinn of a man who had studied tiie mt 
^i^d— who was aware what a skilful officer crotd 
tii regulating an attack. Such orders as these ought • 
to have been recorded in the regimental ^^oks of 

the Indian army. ' ’A 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the Oc^, 
tober, the signal was fired for the assault^i^o^e , 
columns under. Colonel Carpenter and 
low immediately .moved forward, and, advancing wil^' 
' rapidity, succeeded in carrying a sinall stockade 
which the enemy had errected on the road leading ' 
from the Table Land to the fort Animated by this 
success, they rushed forward to mount the walls 
•but here they encountered an enemy worthy of their 
valour— the daring onset of the British served only^ 
to rouse the enemy to a more noble resistance ^ they 
poured such a destructive fire of grape, musketry, 
and arrows, as compelled the* assailants to retreat to , 
the stockade with copiiiderable loss. A troop, of the 
8th, or Royal Irish, ' Which led the storming party, 
sustained their national reputation for v^our* The 
indexible courage with which thfe jlSfoidfl^ have de- 
fended their forts is exemplified itf Wstory, and no-' 

where was':^ 'quality more signally manifest than 
at Kalun^'^’i^but in this jnsttoce they displayed 
a daring and adVj^turous unusual with their 
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MUflto^m'en. .Disdaining their artificial defences, they 
leapt &o^ ^ wallsr and fairly measured swords with 
%%yal Ii^, th®r opponents. The courage and 
mtoepidity of this small band enabled them to repel 
i^is attack ; but the attempt was honourable to the 
'i^^as. ;,fiy. one of those unfortunate accidents 
Jj™^^Tistrate the wisest combinations, the signal 
^r^^rassault ^s not heard by the columns under 
Captain Fast ; ‘tlius the advantages 
to be derived from combining these attacks were 
entirely .lost. The 4ith column, under Captain 
Campbell, moved forward and covered the retreat 
of the 1st column and the reserve. 

At, 1^8 period, three companies of his Majesty’s 
W.&bt arrived from camp. The General immedi- 
ately placed himself at tlieir head, and, with two six- 
pounders, moved on to the assault. The guns were 
pushed up within 25 yards of the walls, and served 
^th the utmost coolness ; whilst the storming par- 
ty formed under their fire, and advanced to the as< 
sault. But the courage of the garrison was ade- • 
quate to the emergency ; the same destructive fire 
compelled the storming party to retire. A second 
attempt experienced the same fate. These unfor- 
tupate failures served only to inflame the Iieroic 
spirit of Gillespie : he felt as if the character of his 
countiy was at stake, as if its martial reputation Iiad 
.been sullied; and that the moment was now arrived 
.when its sons were called Upon to risk their lives in 
ite service. Animated by these sentiments, he placed 
himselfrfi^ce more nt the head of the troops, and 
led them on to storm a wicket, from which a heavy 
fire Was maintained by enemy ; but this was des- 
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tined to be the end of his career i*«-he was^ 
through heart whilst cheering his men, ah<i id* " 
stantly e;^ir^d. 4 | Thus perished RoKo.Gillespiey ds 
a hero would wish, in the held of honour. He^ wad , 


eminently a soldier — ^whose pride and .delight WES'; 
% his profession ; and his highest ambition the hon- 
,|ourable discharge of its duties a mjE^' *faid 
/ardent spirit led him to seek danger^ and dml^^y 
and sufPering ; he felt thait he only existed in sc^s ' 
which other men shrunk from ; that those hazards to 


which they exposed themselves, from a sense of 
honour and duty, were what he positively delighted 
in ; that in such scenes only could the Woic ener- 
gies of his soul be gratified. He has been reproach' 
ed with foolhardiness, and not without reason ; yet 
if we judge from these remarkable orders issued tiy 
him on the occasion of the assault of Kalunga, it 
would appear that the . elements of prudence and 
caution were duly mingled, in his mental composi- 
tion, with the more brilliant qualities which we look 


for in the soldier. 


The loss on our part was very considerable, 
amounting to five oflBcers, and 24 rank and file kill- 
ed ; and 15 officers, and 1^5 rank and file wounded. 
It is impossible to look ba<^ on the operations car- 
ried on against Kalunga, without making some ob-' 
servations on the mode of attack adopted against ' 
that fort. Disdaining the resources of art, and re- 
posing an entire confidence ihjitiie valour of his . 
troops, the General determined to assault the place, " 
and to t^f. every thing to force. Instead<of em- 
ployug those certain resources which science affords 
for reducingj^^fied post, ^ad he waited for his 
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and postponed the assault until a 
breach been, joaiade, the result might have been 
•very dil^orent,^ the mode of attack which 

he pursued^ attended with consequences ex- 
tremely detrimental to' the British interests ; it was 
unavoidable that the repulse of a powerful Britisli 
force '(j^ould inspire thie Goorkhas with a lofty 
opinipn^^o^their pvm valour; and that this proud 
conli^OT^' in theitiiselves should inspirit them to a 
more determined resistance. The events of the war 
appear to countenance this opinion. ITie idea of the 
superiority of the British, power seems to have van- 
ished from the minds of the Goorkhas ; at no for- 
mer period in our Asiatic wars did we encounter an 
enemy who displayed similar courage and conduct. 
Indeed, the whole experience of our Indian w'ars 
demonstrates, that, no people have displayed a more 
obstinate courage in defending their forts than the 
inhabitants of Hindostan j with them it is a point of 
honour to stand an assault. Where was this spirit 
more manifest tlian in the defences of Bhurtpoor, 
Komona, Kalunga? Were we not invariably re-' 
pulsed, although these forts were regularly hreacli- 
ed? A knowledge of these facts ought to have re- 
gulated the operations against Kalunga. The mode 
of attack which the General pursued, might succeed 
aga^t a dastardly enemy ; but was altogether un- 
suited to the character of the Goorkhas. Indeed 
it is^bbvious that it must be utterly impossible to 
mount '4 fampart when defended by men of courage, 
who are perfectly aware of the time of assault. The 
advs^tagps of situation are so great as to redder the 
attempt almost hopeless ; in truth, behind a v?4iU 
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men are nearly upon an equality in .of 

courage. ,On the other nde^ it,D^y be o^tend^ 
tha|i^jllie i^siempt at escal^ has often succe^fid in 
oinf^di^lwars, and tbecapt^ of Allygbiiit .iuid 
Biii^ra may be cited as triumjdiant exenipli^a> 
tions of it. ^t these arenot pai^el cases j^they 
were taken^ in a measure, by surprise, by Mowing 
open the gates, when the attention c^^ltelsmemy 
was occupied otherwise, in expectation of ni^^npen 
attadc against the walls. Thisj it must be iEmknow- 
ledged, is a very different thing from/ boldly at- 
tempting to mount the ramparts in^front of an 
enemy determined to throw, you down'.. The cau- 
ses which have led to this mode of atti^ are ob- 
vious. By a bnlUant coup de . mainf ihe 'waste of 
human life, time, and labour, arbing from a pro- 
tracted siege is prodigiously lessened ; and, to effect 
these desirable objects, in besieging a town of im- 
portance, an attempt at escalade ought certainly to 
be risked ; but it appears to me, the attack should 
be made at night, with the view of surprising the 
miemy, because the darkness and uncertainty as to< 
the point threatened are greatly in favour of the; 
assailant j and, if unsuccessful in the first assault,- 
the detachment ought instantly to be withdrawn, 
as the olgect is to surprise the fortress— -not to fijght. 
The enemy being oh their guard, there can be litfle 
chance of succeeding by main force. An e^eii-- 
ment of this kind may be risked with little^^loss^ 
prior to employing those resources which aeiea^ ' 
affor^ .in effecting the reduction of a - fortified 
townc*?f ■ ■ ' ' , 

admiralle expedient was adopted by General 

. ''yk- 
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CriJles^'!^ Kaluogab. for securing the success of bis 
di£^eiit^|l'iisioi^'; eac|i‘ attacking column was pre- 
'«eded1^ a bod)t:w, sworilsmen, a disposition whicb 
appears w^i ad^^ i^r a storming par^, as in the 
assault ; it is of ^eat importance tliat the soldier 
should possess the utmost freedom in his motions, 
.and that his offensive weapons should be light, so that 
he initi^lex!^ every energy in mounting a ladder, 
withc^ h^g encumbered by his arms : applying 
these dbiiervations, it is obvious that a sword is in> 
finitely better adapted for this purpose than a musket, 
the weight of which latter is a great encumbrance. 
The first impulse of the soldier, indeed, must be to 
throw it away, and to trust to his bayonet only. Un- 
questionably considerable advantage is derived from 
the fire of musketry } but it would only be neces- 
sary to arm the swordsmen with pistols (a much 
. more handy weapon) to produce the same effect ; — 
and thus armed, a body of men would be far more 
likely to mount a breach, or climb ...a ladder, than ' 
another party accoutred in the usual manner. No 
army possesses greater facilities for forming a body, 
of expert swordsmen than that of Bengal. It is the 
national weapon of the seapoy of Hindostan, and he 
delights in its exercise ; indeed, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that commanding officers can restrain their 
m^^^om carrying their swords* into action, or upon 
fhe^^^e of march. The practice, however, is with 
rjoasdU' discouraged, as tending to induce the men to 
th^^'^way dieir muskets, and to trust entirely to 
♦hfiy ywnrds. go far this exclusive reliance on the 
musket may be useful in the field, but it would be 
the height of folly to persist in it, when it is proved 
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that the use of the sword is so si^erior in thE.^sault. 
Again, it may be highly proper ’that an b^t^ 

taliop ibpidd armed with mijsksts 

ho rearon why a select portion (rf 1^ ,. cotya 
sht^d not be furnished with an additional weapon, 
where peculiar .circumstances warrant its adaption. 
In such a case, a blind adherence to establisl^^ rules 

must prove eminently pernicious. . 

But to return from this digression, andjt^sums 
the narrative of the operations of this division. By th( 
death of Major-general Gillespie,, the command ot 
this force devolved upon Colonel Mawbey of his 
Majesty’s 53d regiment, who received orders from the 
commander-in-chief to invest the ’fort of Kalunga, 
as closely as possible, with ’the view of.preven^g 
the introduction of supplies and reinforcement into,, 
the garrison. At the same time, a formidable bat- < 
tering train was dispatched from Delhi, to ensure the 
ultimate reduction of the place. On the 24th No- 
vember, the battering train arrived. No time was 
lost in erecting batteries ; and, on the 26th Novem^;* 
ber, a breach in one of. the curtains of the fort wasj 
reported practicable. Orders were immediately given 
for the assault next morning j— the storming party, , 
commanded by Major Ingleby, 53d regiment, to 
consist pf the grenadiers, light infantry, and a bat- 
talion company of his Majesty’s 53d regimen^^hd 
the whole of the grenadier companies of theM^e, 
battalions in camp. These, formidable prej^^pns, 
served only to inflame the courage of .the 
and, of resigning themselves to fate, ^th the 

blind confidence of Asiatics, they had strained every ^ 
nerve, during the night, , in strengthening their de-’ 
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fences. Hayi||iig erected a stockade behind tlie 
breacli,-^tth a tfench, before?/dt, and flanked its en- 
trance yKtiif sever^-'^n^^^ awaited the assault,, 

with a •d^nhiittatioii' toTeM every energy in repel. 
ling it. ’!]^ly in the mpming of the 27 th, the storm- 
ing party moved on ^ the ^sault, but encountered 
such a fonnidable rraistimce, that, after exposing 
themselves.|iM!‘. three hours to a most destructive Are, 
they were cmi^p^ed to" retire. , In this assault, in 
which the officers of the 53d regiment highly dis- 
tinguished themselves, while endeavouring to lead 
on their men, Lieutenant Harrington of this regi- 
ment perished most nobly. He fell in the breach 
whilst cftHing upon his men to follow him. Our 
loss was very heavy ; officers killed 3, wounded 8 ; 
non-commissioned officers and privates, killed 34>, 
wounded 409. This severe loss is to be ascribed to 
the length of time that the troops were exposed be- 
fore the breach. What useful purpose could be 
gained by it, it is difficult to imagine ; it appears ob- 
vious, that, if the storming party cannot attain their 
object within an hour, it would be infinitely better 
that, they should be withdrawn. Animated with 
hope, and ignorant of the obstacles which oppose 
him, the soldier’s best chance of succeeding is in the 
first atteihpt ; but every successive failure tends only 
' to him, and to weaken his confidence. 

■ But^e'&mmander-in-chief was not satisfied witli 
the this enterprise, and ordered a court of 

inqdi^‘iht6 ihe conduct of the troops engaged. In 
India, it^is invariably the practice, where a Buro- 
pean re^meiit is present with a division, that, it 
should lead in every storming party ; thus, if this 
division has seen much service, the European corps 
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is nearly swept olF, whilst particularly the’Hati^e corps 
are strong in numbers ; and this was the caKjiradi the 
76th regiments in 'Lord Lake’s' c^|p!dgi||i8. 
In weslllwo assaults of Kalun^ the 58d raiment 
must have lost 400 men in killed and wo||ihded. ' The 
practice in question has arisen fi^om the superior con- 
fidence reposed in European valour. TUs confidence 
may be well founded, but if so, would it ^ot be desir- 
able that a European coips should be reftei^ed for any 
extraordinaiy emergency? Instead of exposing it 
continually, it would be much better that each 
corps and camp should lead in the assault in due 
'otation, which would cherish a spirit of emulation 
lighly beneficial to the service. The officers of the 
Bengal army place great confidence in their seapoys, 
and are convinced, that, were a fair field allowed for 
tlieir valour, they would mount the breach with a 
spirit worthy the soldiers of any other service. 

On the morning of the 30th, the Goorkhas aban- 
doned fort Kalunga, which was entered by Major 
Kelly, while the last of the garrison were makhig' 
their escape. It at first excited some siupruie that 
this heroic band, consisting of not more than 2 or ' 
300 men, which had successfully resisted an Engli^ 
division 6,000 stroug, should have quitted their post 
at a . period when their . continuance would have 
jirovcd of eminent service to their counby. But 
it was afterwards discovered, that some meisures; 
wliich had been taken by us to cut o^thi^i:.%i^V 
had w completely succeeded, as to foro^^w iin- . 
medl^ evacuation of the place. On whplei 
th^ll^efence of Kalunga must excite out wannest ad- 
miration, and, there is reason to believe, that, had it 
been generally followed, the conquest of the coun- 
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try woi^d have been achieybil with difficulty. On 
eyacjiat^ ^idunga, the KUledar retired to a hill 
ahout thi^ ' o^ four ^qsa distance, and toofe up a 
positira 7wi& uie remliW of his party. A detach- 
ment nom iliie English, force, under Captain Warner 
of the 6A N. I. approached this position, but failed 
in dispossesamg the enemy. Having received intel- 
ligence that considerable reinforcements were ex- 
pected to join the enemy in this position, the com- 
manding-officer determined to dislodge them ; and, 
to effect this object. Major Ludlow (an officer of 
superior skill and enteiprise) was diri^ed to assume 
the command of a detachment, consisting of 150 
men of the light infantry battalion, and five com- 
panics of the Ist battalion 6th N. I. On arriving 
at the enemy’s position. Major Ludlow found that 
they had evacuated this post, and retired to one 
more inaccessible. The commanding-officer imme- 
diately halted, and sent forward a seapoy as a spy, 
who might bring accurate information respecting 
the enemy. This service was well performed by 
the seapoy, who brought back the requisite informa, 
tion. The position of tlic enemy was nearly inac- 
cessible,^ on the summit of a steep mountain, the as- 
cent to which was rendered difficult by there being 
only one road, and that commanded 'by the enemy. 
But difficulties served only to animate the gallunf 
^Hiit ori^^ov ; at 10 o’clock p. m, he moved for- 
^dL^ded by moonlight, commenced ascend- 
mg the About one a. m. they came upon the 
enemy, whdse fires were stUl burning ; but the diffi. 
culty of the ascent having occasioned a great deal 
of straggling, it was necessary to ha\f, until the rear 
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closed up; and, in tlte mean time, l^e seapby spy 
sent forward to reconnoitre ; his advance, how- 
ever, observed by one of their sentinels, who 
gave the alarm to their camp.' ' At this cri^s Major 
Ludlow, with admirable judgment, detenhihed to 
attack them in this momrnit of alarm, although only 
100 of the light infantiy were sufficiently advanced 
to be thus employed— such were the difficulties of 
the ascent. Captain Nathaniel Bucke, of the '1 6th 
N. I. volunteered to head the advanced party ; Ensign 
Turner, of the 7th N. I. commanded the 2d party ; and 
Ensign Richniond, of the l6th N. I. the 3d party. 
These divisions attacked the enemy with spirit, and 
maintained the contest with great animation until 
the main body came up. Upon its arrival, the ad- 
vanced division pushed forward, and charged the 
enemy with such impetuosity that they were unallle 
to withstand their attack, and fled in all directions, 
leaving 50 men killed in the field. In this attack 
Captain Bucke received a severe wound by a match- 
lock ball, whilst engaged in personal contest with 
the enemy. A seapoy, named Seetul Singh, per- 
formed eminent service in bayoneting the Ghoorkha 
who was engaged with his cominanding-officbr. 
Thus these intrepid mountaineers fled beforb an in- 
ferior body of 4hose men whom they hadi repelled 
from their walls. The effects of darkness in distract- 
ing the faculties, and appalling the hearts ^ men, 
are wonderful ! The courage and intrejpdi^' which 
the British detachment displayed in'tub’Tiight at- 
tack are worthy of admiration. The command of 
the division had now devolved upon Major-general 
Martindell, whose first operations were directed 
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igainst the important post of Nahun •, but tlic cnem}r 
ivacuated the post on the approach of our army. 
The services of the army were now required Cor 
he laborious purpose of bringing up the battering 
rain of the division, preparatory to investing the 
ibrt of Jumpta, distant about four miles from Nahun. 
To redder the reduction of Jumpta more certain, a 
combined operation was immediately undertaken 
against some heights commanding the place ; for 
which purpose Major Ludlow moved, on the even- 
ing of the 26 th, with the grenadier company of the 
53d regiment, live companies of the light infantry 
battalion, and the 1 st battalion 6 th N. I. ; whilst 
Major Richards moved in the morning of the 27 th, 
in another direction, with the light company of 
his Majesty’s 53d regiment, live companies of the 
light infantry battalion, and the 1 st battalion 13th 
N. I. for the purpose of cooperating w'ith Majoi 
Ludlow. Upon approaching the heights, Major 
Ludlow found the ascent strongly stockaded in 
several places— but, undaunted by these obstacles, 
he determined upon the assault. Advancing with 
courage, they carried several of the smaller stockades 
with ease. Emboldened by this success, they rushed 
forward against the largest stockade : but here their 
career was stopped j the abruptness of the ascent 
prevented there being supported by the main body, 
.wlucjh. compelled them to retire after suffering se- 
verely., -.IjeutenantMunt, of the Ist regiment N. 1. 

. perisl;^ on this occasion, and Lieutenant Seyer, of 
' the 6th N. I. was dreadftdly cut by the Goorkhas, 
but rescued out of their hands by the personal ex- 
ertions of Major Ludlow. With the view of co- 
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uperating in this attack, Miyor Richards mdved for* 
warcUfi^ -in spite of the fire of the for(, took lip a 
po^tioii v^tiun 900 yards it This fired the spw 
rit the Ooorkha commander, who drew out his 
forc^, and assaulted our troops ^th fierce impetu- 
osity. lake the heroes of Montrose or Prince Charles 
Edward, they attacked our line of infantry sword 
in hand ; and were only repelled by the superiority 
of our fire and the determined use of the bayonet. 
Never was the triumph of disciplined valour over 
barbarian energy more conspicuously manifest — nine 
times did they attempt, to storm our position, and 
as many times were they repulsed. The action of 
this day presented events of a singular nature ; the 
improved military science Of the 19th century was 
opposed to that which characterized the feudal age. 
Wiilst Major Richards was thus nobly supporting 
the reputation of the British name. Major-general 
Martindell had received intelligence of Major Lud- 
low’s failure, which determined liim to send positive 
orders to Major Richards to retire, under the ap- 
prehension that the entire force of the enemy might 
be directed against him. It is to be regretted that 
this order was given, as Major Richards liad com- 
pletely succeeded in maintaining his position. Had 
his detachment been reinforced, it would have 
been attended with eminent advantage to the pub- 
lic service.' On receiving this order, 
ards immediately commenced his retreiii^;^mi^pg 
the necessary dispositions, by ordering - the £^ht 
comply!, Sd battalion 26th N. I. to cover it ’ With 
admirwle tact,' the Goorkhahs had perceived that 
mir division was about to retrograde, and had anti- 
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cipated such a movement by occupying a hill which 
lay in the libe of their retreat. Thus, after the la. 
hours of a well-fought day, a more desperate con. 
diet was to be gone through ; but nothing could 
daunt the spirit of this division. They succeed, 
ed in overcoming this obstacle, though with the 
loss of nearly the whole of the light company of the 
<2(1 battalion 26th N. I. which perished with its 
officers, Lieutenants Thackeray and Wilson. To 
maintain the discipline of this company in its high, 
fst perfection was the great aim of Lieutenant 
Thackeray through life. — What a noble consolation 
it must have been to this officer, in his dying mo. 
ments, to have reflected, that his unparalleled ex. 
ertions in contending against the enemy had mainly 
contributed to save the detachment. 

Aftei' a fatiguing march, duiing which they were 
continually harassed by the Goorkhas, Major Rich- 
ards’s detachment arrived at Nahun, having sustained 
a severe loss in officers and men. — A soobadahr and 
10 men had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and, 
contrary lo cxi)cctation, were treated with humanity, 
and dismissed on their parole. Thus, this combined 
movement entirely failed. The operations of the divi- 
sion were now suspended until reinforcements shoidd 
arrive : until then,’ the Major-general conlcnlcd 
hims^.witb maintaining his position before Nalniii. 
These f^^liR^ements did not arrive before the be- 
ginning of March. The Major-general was now di- 
Tected to cooperate with Major-general Ocliterloiiy, 
in the siege of Malown. For this j)nrpose. Major 
Richards was detached; on the 31st March, with a 
considerable force, with instructions to occupy the 
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Peacock mountain, preparatory to reducing the for- 
tified post of Jytuck. To counteract this movement, 
a fOTce of 1300 Goorkhas moved from Jytuck with 
the. view of surprising Major Richards’s detachment. 
On the morning of the 1st Major Richards conti- 
nued his march j but the day had scarcely dawned, 
when this formidable force was discovered in front 
of our line of march. Lieutenant Young of the 27th 
N. I. who commanded the advanced guard, lost not 
a moment in attacking them with the light compa- 
nies. The Goorkhas received this charge by a well- 
sustained fire.; but Major Richards coming up at 
this moment, and charging them instantaiieously 
with his main body, they fled in great confusion. 
In this skirmish the loss of the enemy was very se- 
vere — ^killed, 107; wounded, 250. Our loss was^ 
killed, 7 ; wounded, 2 officers, 27 seapoys. Major 
Richards was now at liberty to occupy Punchul, a 
position which enabled us to cut off tlie garrison of 
Jytuck from supplies. The division was now occu- 
pied in investing Jytuck, and carrying on the siege 
of this post until the fall of Malown, which event 
led to the surrender of Jytuck, by a special article in 
the treaty concluded with Umeer Singh, by Major- 
general Ochterlony. This • finished the career of 
this division, the Afferent coi'ps of which returned 
into cantonments. 

It remains now to give some account of the ope- 
rations of tlic 4tii division, commanded by Major- 
general Oclitcrlony. It is understood that this offi- 
cer (from the facilities which his political sitiiation af- 
forded) was better acquainted with the Goorkha cha- 
racter than any other general officer commanding a di- 
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vision that lie was thorouglily aware of their su- 
|\eriority, in* point of valour, to the generality of Hin- 
doos — and that this knowledge guided his operations 
against the enemy — ^that he was cautious in risking 
his troops in enterprises where the most desperate 
courage .would fail merely from the obstacles which 
the nature of the ground presented — ^and that he 
trusted to pur superiority in science and resources as 
the most effectual means of subjugating an cneiuy, 
whose country afforded no fair field for bringing tlie 
contest to an open decision in the plain. On the 
4th November this division advanced to Nalaghur 
(a hill ^rt), which was immediately invested. On 
the 5th the place surrendered. The garrison march- 
e4 out with their arms, their personal safety being 
secured to tMtem. 

The political address of the General was now ex- 
erted in detaching the garrison from their allegiance 
to the Goorkha power. Tliis course was perfectly 
justifiable ; inasmuch as it was generally mulerstood 
that many of the Nepaulcse jirope]’ had reluctantly 
engaged in furthering the ambitious ilesigns of the 
Goorkhas. I'lie ojierations of the division were now 
directed against the fort of Rainghur, prior lowhicli 
the General succeeded in forming an alliance with 
the inhabititants of Plassiah, who cherished a bitter 
animosity against the Goorkha power. — Tlieii- exer- 
tions were found to be of eminent serv ice in o\ t r- 
comingthe obstacles which opposed the advance o!‘ 
the division to Ramghur, as the difficulty of-tran-,- 
porting a field train, in a mountainous countr} like 
this, could only be surmounted by the most laborious 
efforts on the part of the army- Gii the Qtth 

■M ‘J 
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November^ batteries were erected against a stockade 
which^ ; defended the entrance to llam^ur. Tliis' 
fo^*n situated upon a lofty bill, and was occupied 
by U^eer Singh Thappa, who commanded in this 
quarter with a force of 6000 men. In the event of 
being closely pressed^ the Goorkha commander had 
provided a retreat to Malown, the principal seat 
of his power. On the 25th November, Lieutenant 
Lawtie, of the engineers, had proceeded from the 
batteries with the view of reconnoitcring the posi- 
tions of the enemy. Whilst employed in this duty, 
a powerful body of Goorkhas interposed themselves 
between his small body and our camp, anc^cut off 
their retreat. An officer of talent is. never without 
resources : he instantaneously formed the resolution 
of attacking a redoubt in front, which 'fould secure 
his safety until reinforcements should arrive. Ani- 
mated by his spirit, his men pushed forward and 
, gained the redoubt, but found themselves unable to 
maintain it against the overwhelming odds which 
were brought against them. They were tlierefore 
Compelled to retire, leaving 45 men killed, among 
whom was Lieutenant Williams of the 3d N. I. The 
defences of the fort were now,found to be so strong 
that the Major-general y^as compelled to suspend 
operations until reinforcements should arrive. No- 
thing could be more distressing to the Bengal a^poys 
than the nature of the service in which .th^>iirere 
engaged: Transported from a warm climat^ 'into 
one where the cold was so great that their officers 
amused themselves with tlirowing snow-balls, and 
stinted iff fimir usual allowance of provisions, it was 
a situation, of all others, where their fidelitv to the 
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state was put'to a severe test. In such circumstances, 
how easy would it have l^ecn for these men to Iiave 
.deserted to their homes.* But it is honourable to 
the soldiers of this anhy, that they passed tlirough 
tliis ordeal without any stain upon their character. 
On the 26th Decemberj the Major-general was re- 
inforced by the 2d batfalion 7th N. I. commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Lyons, which escorted some 
heavy guns required for the piupose of sieges. 
Upon the arrival of this force, the General de- 
termined to cut off the communication of the enemy 
with Malown, his principal fortress ; and for this 
purpose Lieutenant-colonel Thomson was detached 
witli the 2d battalion Sd N. 1., the light infantry 
battalion, a . suitable proportion of guns, and some 
auxiliary troops. This officer moved on the 28th 
December, and commenced operations very success- 
fully, by seizing some heights which commanded the 
enemy’s post. The possession of this position com- 
pelled the enemy to evacuate a stockade which was 
commanded by the heights. Perceiving that tliey 
were out-gcneralled in tliis movement, the enemy 
determined to regain their former superiority by a 
bold attempt to sul^rise Colonel Thomson’s position. 
At dawn of day, a strong column was observed in 
our front, and our troops had just time to form 
when the Goorkhas made their onset. But, aided 
by the .advantage of the ground, the legnlarity of 
our piajtpoh fire, and the destructive cflbct of our 
shi^neile, our troops succeeded in re])cliing tlu ii 

Iff 

^ Some desertions occurred before this division entered the hii,l»i| 
but 1 believe none afterwards. 
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charge. Undaunted by their failure in the first 
assauljp the enemy again attempted to storm the 
position, . but were compelled to retire, leaving 50 
killed on the field. 

The result of this affair determined Umeer Singh 
to move to the northward, with the view of throwing 
himself into Malown ; and, in order to force him to 
tliis alternative, or to bring him to action, the main 
body of the army moved forward 'under General 
Ochterlony, whilst Colonel Thomson pressed him 
on the other side of the Ramghur range of heights. 
At this juncture the Goorkha commander manifest- 
ed some irresolution in his plans, and seemed in- 
clined to move towards Belaspoor, with the Rajah 
of which place he had formed an alliance ; but a 
counter-movement on the part of General Ochter- 
lony determined him to hasten his retreat towards 
Malown. To prevent the Rajah of Belaspoor from 
affording any efiicient aid to Umeer Singh, Colonel 
Arnord mai'ched with his brigade on the Slst 
January, and took up a position within four coss of 
Belaspoor. The nature of the country opposed the 
strongest obstacles to an invading enemy, but no 
opposition was made. The Rajikh remained en- 
camped beyond the Siitledge, but sent a message to 
General Ochterlony requesting that he might re- 
main neutral. He tras evidently waiting until one 
party should obtain a. decided advantage.— A weak 
state, between two powerful neighbours, has nd c^er 
resource but calculations of this nature. The ad- 
vance to Malown being greatly retarded by the 
nature of the ground, the Major-general determined 
to commence operations against the fort of Ramghur, 
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which had been lefl in the rear of our army. To 
effect this object. Captain Hamilton of the 7th N. I. 
was detached with a force consisting of SOQ regulars, 
and 1000 irregulars. The conduct of the siege was 
intrusted to Captain Webbe of the artillery, and 
Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers. On the 12th 
February this detachment broke ground before the 
fort, at 4i)6 yards distance. — The enemy did not sally 
out until our troops had securely posted them- 
selves ; and were repulsed with loss. On the 13th 
and 14<th the pioneers were engaged in constructing 
a road for the conveyance of the battering train ; 
and on the 15th one of the cightcen-pounders was 
dragged up to this post. Such were the difficulties 
of the ascent that another could not be brought 
up before evening. The fire from tliis battery soon 
silenced the guns in the fort ; and, in the course of 
the ensuing day, several messages passed between 
the garrison and our troops, but the enemy refused 
the terms which were offered them. On the after- 
noon of the Ifith, the northern face of the fort was 
laid in ruins, and a report made to the commanding 
officer that the breach would be' practicable in a 
short time. The powerful impression which our 
artillery had made on the walls had the usual effect 
on the mind of the Killedar. — Perceiving that a 
storm was inevitable, he sued for terms, and was al- 
lowed to march out with the honours of war, on 
condUiiDn that the fort of Jagoorce should bu given 
up at the same time. The garrison of Kamghui 
amounted to 100 men, and that of Jagootw to the 
same number. With such diminished means their 
government coidd not expect much : still, if these 
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garrisons bad fought as heroically as their country- 
meri at I^unga, the strength of this division of the 
arinyv would have been wasted before these paltry 
fortti^^' and the subjugation of their country 
for a season. . The fall of Ramghur was fol- 
lowed, by that of Taraghur, which was invested on 
the iOth, and breached on the lith : the garrison, 
250 strong, made their escape during the night. It 
is surprising that this garrison made such a feeble 
resistance, considering its numbers and the precau- 
tions they had taken to counteract the . efiects of 
breaching, by erecting an inner wall of loose stones. 
The reduction of Chamba, which capitulated on the 
l6th, threw the whole of the enemy*s fortresses (to 
the south of the Gunba) into our possession. The 
superior science, judgment, and enthusiastic courage 
of Lieutenant Lawtie of the en^neers, were emi- 
nently conspicuous during the whole course of these 
operations; the labour of conducting the details 
of these sieges having almost entirely devolved upon 
him — and to this must be attributed his decease, 
which took place towards the end of the campaign. 
His death was felt as a public loss. These successes 
of our arms were attended with the usual effects, in 
inducing those who wavered to court our alliance.— 
The Rajah of Bclaspoor, and others, were quite zeal- 
ous in their offers of service ; but they produced a 
very different effect bn Umeer Singl], who was 
alarmed lest we should attack Soorugghur. ren- 
der its defences more seciue, he commeqi^^ .the 
erection of a new stockade in the line between Tar- 
aghur and Malown, and, by uniting ponderous 
masses of rock with stone walls, he succeeded in 
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erecting a work of considerable strength ; but heart 
•and soul were wanting~these strong entrenchments 
. were abandoned by the enemy on the first fire from 
a howitzer. Sir David Ochterlony now determined 
to commence operations against Soorugghur, and for 
this purpose Captain Hamilton of tlie 7tli N. 1. moved 
forward at midnight, on the 31st March, with in- 
structions to gain the heights in its neighbourhood, 
an object which was effected without any opposition. 
The remainder of the troops, after a fatiguing march 
of 15 hours, succeeded in bringing up the guns and 
ba^age. A party of the enemy, who were posted 
in a stockade between our position and Soorugghur, 
commenced a fire of musketry upon our troops, but 
were quickly silenced by a six-pounder, which was 
brought to bear upon the stockade. It was now 
discovered that the elevation of our position was too 
great to enable us to form efficient batteries against 
Soorugghur. Our force, therefore, remained in posi- 
tion, overawing the garrison of Soorugghur, whilst 
other operations were in progress. The period was 
now arrived when the Major-general had mEtureil 
his plans against Umcer Singh. By the reduction of 
his fortresses the Held was now open for attempting 
a series of combined operations against his positions 
in the Malown range of hills,: and which, if success- 
ful, would ultimately compel him to retire within 
that fortress. To effect rais object five columns 
wereput in moldon, with' instructions to move against 
separate points in this fortified range of heights. 

• Tlic ist column, consisting of the two light com- 
panies of the 19 th regiment N. I. and 1000 ii rcgiilars, 
commanded by Lieutenant Fleming of llie I'.Hh 
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regiment, was directed to move at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, with instructions to occupy the - 
post of Ryla, situated between Dab and Deothul. 

'Pie Sd column, consisting of the 2A battalibn, 
7th N. I. commanded by Major Lawrie, was ordered 
to move against the fortified position of Deothul, 

The 3d column, consisting of the 2d battalion Sd 
N. 1. commanHed by Lieutenant-colonel Thomson, 
had the same destination as the 3d column, but was 
directed to move by a different route. 

The 4th column, consisting of three companies 
of the 1st battalion 19th N. 1. and a body of irre- 
gulars, the whole commanded by Captain Bowyer, 
was directed to move and occupy a position in. the 
direction of Malown^ This attack was to be con- 
sidered as a feint, but with instructions to convert it 
into a reality should circumstances afford an oppor- 
tunity. 

The 5th column, commanded by Captain Showers, 
and consisting of two companies of the 3d battalion 
7th N. I. a company of the 1st battalion 19th N. I. 
and a body of irregulars, was destined to move 
against the enemy’s cantonments to the right of 
Malown, with orders to consider this attack as a 
feint, to be improved as circumstances might direct. 

By thus dividing his force, the Major-general con- 
fidently anticipated that j|ie variety of these attacks, 
and uncertainty as to ihe real point .thr^tened, 
would distract the enemy, and diminish his means of 
resistance. 

At tlie time appointed, the 1st column moved on 
and took up its position without interruption. The 
occupation of this point was the signal for the other 
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columns to proceed t^PEhe different points of attack, 
'fhe march of the second and third columns was 
.so well calculated that bodi these columns gained. 
tlieTTeights at the same moment — and, uniting witli 
rapidity, they pushed on to gain a more advanced 
position. 

Whilst ascending a steep hill, the progress of this 
column was checked by the fearless intrepidity of 
20 or 30 Goorkhas, who rushed from the summit, 
sword in hand, and struck a momentary terror into 
our ranks : The men wavered, and retreated a few 
steps— the moment was ’perilous; the success or 
failure of the column hung upon a tfircad, but the 
event was not long doubtful— discipline and a sense 
of honour triumphed over tliis temporary impulse ; 
they advanced with renewed courage, and drove 
the enemy before tlicm. On gaining the summit of 
the hill, the position of Deothul appeared in view ; 
but, previous to attaining it, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge the enemy, who occupied a strong position in 
the vicinity. This service was ably performed, 
and the enemy, dispirited at the boldness of the 
attack, retreated in disorder to another position, 
which they were again compelled to abandon. 
Thus far success had crowned the efforts of this 
column ; but it had no effect in relaxing their vigi- 
lance, the remainder of thip day having been em- 
ployed in throwing up works for tlie protection of 
the post. The moment was now arrived when 
Umeer Singh felt that it was necessary to make a 
bst and desperate, effort to maintain the ascendancy 
of the Goorkha' state, or that it should perish for 
ever. Should the British maintain their present po- 
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sitions, the fall of the GoAha power was inevi- 
table. Animated by this conviction, he determined 
to assttak Colonel Thomson’s position; next morn- 
ing; with a select body of 2,000 men, commanded 
Bukhfyar Thapa, a chosen commander. At 
dawn of day, this colunm assaulted Colonel Thom- 
son’s position with a courage and conduct of rare 
occurrence in Asiatic warfare. Having marched 
in perfect order within . 20 or, 30 paces of the en- 
trenchment, they delivered their fire, and then, 
sword in hand, rushed forward to carry it. Such 
was their ardour, that several of these gallant spi- 
rits leapt over the wall, and were bayoneted within 
the entrenchment. Never was the courage of the 
Bengal seapoy put to a severer test ) it was only by 
the superiority of our fire,.- the advantage of our ., 
position, and the destruction which our shrapndls 
carried into the ranks of the enemy, tliat.our troops 
were enabled to repel this daiing onset. The first 
fury of this torrent being spent, the combatants had 
time to breathe. This was a proud moment to the 
British : the cohsciousness of the valour which they 
had displayed, inspired them with a thorough con- 
. viction that they would be able to foil every attempt 
of the foe. Other feelings agitated the Goorklias — 
rage, shame, the humiliatifig sense of defeat ; and 
these stimulated to tte" utmost by the severe ani- 
madversions of their cmefj who, conssjou^ that his 
private interests were identified with the existence 
of the Goorkha power, was Toused, .by every per- 
sonal feeling, to goad his men to the combat. Ad- 
dressing himself to their national prejudices as Hin- 
doos, and to their feelings as soldiers, he exhorted 
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tliein to renew the assault. Impelleil to action by 
• these animal^ remonstrances^ they advanced once 
m^e a^nst tlie entrenchment. Their utmost efforts 
were now directed against the guns (to the posses- 
sion of which all Asiatics look forward as decisive 
of the, pontest.) Every nerve was strained to gain 
their objelct. Tlie contest became most animated 
and destructive in this quarter. The artillerymen 
were almost all swept off : Lieutenants Cartwright, 
Armstrong, and Hutchinson, with the assistance of 
two or three privates, alone remained to serve tlie 
guns ; but the coolness and fortitude of this small 
remnant, aided by the exertions of the infantry, 
enabled them to rppulse this formidable attack. 
“Hie confidence of the enemy had now visibly abated, 
Mtbough several desultory attempts were still made 
against our position. But the courage of our troops 
would be restrained no longer,; they leapt the en- 
trenchment, and drove the enemy befoi^ them. 
Thus baffled and discomfited, the Goorkhas retreat- 
ed, leaving 300 men killed and wounded on the 
field. , • 

The 4tli column, commanded by Captain Bowyer; 
moved forward at the . ajqiointcd signal; and, ad- 
vancing with rapidity, gained the point whicli had 
been assigned to it in the pl^,,i&f operation ; — it re- 
mained in tiiis* position frcld'y u. m. until 12 a. m. 
At this p^bd, perceiving that the column on his 
right, commandied by Captain Showers, had entirely 
iiffled, and that a body of auxiliaries on his left had ’ 
retreated, the commanding officer determined to 
retire ; — ^thus acting in conformity to his instruc- 
tions, which directed that this attiick should only be 
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considered as a feint. This retreat was executed 
with a skill and judgment which have .^n rarely < 
equalled on the part of the commander. To reif^t 
down a hill, in the presence of a superior enemy, 
who is ready to charge from the summit, is at all 
times a perilous undertaking, and can only succeed 
where the discipline of a corps is perfect,- and the 
soldiers repose entire confidence in their chief. This 
was eminently the case in the present instance. The 
movement was executed precisely as is practised on 
a field day : one half of the detachment retired and 
took up a commanding position, which enabled it 
to cover the retreat of the other party— thus alter- 
nately protecting each other ; whilst the Goorkhas 
rushed down the hill, anticipating the destruction of 
the detachment. But their hopes were baffled ; their 
charge was invariably repulsed by the superiority of 
our fire. In this manner, the commanding officer 
effected a most masterly retreat. At no period, du- 
ring tlie campaign, was our superiority in discipline 
inore manifest than in the conduct of this column. 

, The' 5th column, commanded by Captain Showers, 
marched from Ruttunghur at the appointed signal. 
On ascending a steep hill, between the Kukrce stock- 
.ade and Malown, it was attacked by a body of 
Goorkhas, ivho charged fi*om the summit, and over- 
threw our column. AhJibugh the failuK of this de- 
tachment was a humiliating ^ht to those^Who witness- 
ed it from the batteries, yet the retreat jof this body is 
said to have been eminently picturesque, having rush-' 
ed down tliis steep declivity in, the shape of a wedge,’ 
pursued by the Goorkhas word in hand. On reach- 
ing the plain, out troops felt that the advantages of 
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•situation were no longer on the side of their oppo< 
nents : they rallied, and drove the enemy before tliem. 
'rhe* Commanding officer, aware that the reputation 
of the Goorkhas for superior valour, and their dex- 
terity in tlie use of the sword, had made a powerful 
impression on the minds of the seapoys, stood forth 
in his own person, a heroic example of what tliey 
ought to do in the hour of danger. Advancing in 
front of his detachment, he awaited the shock of the 
Goorkhas, having slain one of their chiefs, with 
whom he engaged in personal combat. He fell cover- 
ed with' wounds. Those who knew him, feel how 
impossible it is to do justice to his character as an 
officer. His heart and soul were devoted to the ser- 
vice. In war, his ardent spirit led him to seek the 
post, of danger ; but in peace, his conduct was no 
less marked for a kindness and sympathy with the 
wants of his soldiers, which did honour to him as a 
man. 

With the most unfeigned respect for his character 
as an officer, I shall presume to make some remarks 
on the orders which he issued for tlie conduct of his 
column. Reposing an entire confidence in the valour 
of his men, he had given the most positive orders 
tliat his soldiers should only use the bayonet in the 
attack— tmSting alone to th^ determined use of it 
for succ^s. To this must be attributed the failure 
of the attack. On looking back to the operations of 
the different columns, it will be found that their 
' success can only be ascribed to the superiority of our 
fire, and the perfection of our discipline. Of the 
first essential advantage this column was deprived, 
which, in all probability, led to its overthrow. In*- 
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deo^ it must be^ obvious* tha^ where tlie contend- • 
ing parti^ are Itpon an equality.in pointM courage, 
an atbmking column, ascending a hill, when ‘'not 
allowed to dre, must inevitably be. defeated. The 
fire of tiio opposing enemy must thin the ranks 
and dispirit tlie assailants, whilst the advantages of 
situation affords an immense superiority in repel- 
ling the attack. It is only by^a superior fire, and 
greater perfection in discipline, that these disadvw- 
tages can be overcome. , In these respects the Bri- 
tish were immeasurably superior but who will 
dare to say that our seapoys possessed a superiority 
in valour? An officer should study the genius of 
his troops, and adapt his mode of attack to their 
national habits. Every officer who has served with a 
native corps, must have observed, that our seapoys; 
(like all Asiatics) repose greater confidence in the 
ffie of musketiy than in tlie use of the bayonet. The> 
use of thi^’bayonet has been judiciously introduced 
intQ:.pur native armies ; but it will require time to 
ns^^Oi^ze it. At present it ought not to be regai'ded 
as4’S^ exclusive weapon.* Thus the plans of the 
jGleneral were in a measure crowned with success. A 
commanding position . had been gained on the heights, 
\$rhich cij| off the coifimunicafibn between Soorug- 
%hur and Malown, and ivhich would further enable 
us to prosecute such opd'ations as *w^cpld, compel 
Umeer Singh to retire into the latter fortress This 
successful result of our operations* made a profound, ,, 
impression on the Goorkha general. Dispirited at < ‘ 

* Our lo88 series of opmtiont was two European ofBc^ ^ 
tbr^ soobadahrs, four naichs, and 52 seapoys, kill^; five officemf^ > 
ooa seijeanti and 287 wounded. 
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tiie failure of his attack on Colonel Thomson’s posi* 
.tion» he detefti^ed to evacuate the fortress of Soo- 
rugiiifi^nd, concentrating the whole of his force, 
to throw himself into Malown. . This movement 
was accordingly executed. Sir David Oehterlony 
could now direct his entire force to the destruction 
of the enemy’s army. 

Before adverting to the fall of Malown, I shall 
proceed to give some account of the operations of 
the brigade commanded by Colonel Nicholls, the sue* 
cessful result of which had a powerful influence in 
detennining Umeer Singh to surrender his fortress. 
Colonel Nicholls’s brigade was destined to operate in 
the province of Kemaoon, forming the direct com- 
munication between the enemy’s territory on the 
SuUedge and Nepaul proper. The strength of this 
force could not be ekimated at more than SOOO 
men. It consisted of the 1st battalion 4tli N. I. 
commanded by Captain Faltlifull, and the batta- . 
lion 5th N. I. commanded by Major Patton. Prior 
to the advance of this brigade, a body of irregular; 
commanded by Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hear- 
sey (both officers of superior talent, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Mahratta seiyice), had 
. been pushed forward, and had made considerable 
progress in reducing the pro^n^e. 

In. order to effect its entite reduction, Colonel 
Ii^cholls advanced with a. battering train, and laid 
siiege to ' Almorah, ■ the capital of the province. 
WhUst employed on this service, information was 
n^ved, that Hustee Dull, a distinguished Goor- 
kha. leader, had withdrawn from Almorah, and had 
taken up a position at ; Gunnahah, in consider- 
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able force. To prevent interruption , in the siege, 
Major Patton was diqiatched vdth five^^l^panies of* 
tbe 9d l^ittalion 5th N. L, five companies oflhg ^e- 
nadier battalion, and a body of irregulars, \dth in- 
. structioiis to bring this force to action. By the most 
/rapid exertions, Major Patton came up vrith the ene- 
my before they had time to take up a position. Lo- 
. sing not a moment, he attacked and dispersed the 
enemy. Their chief fell, covered with wounds. Our 
loss was trifling. 

On the 25th April Colonel NichoUs determined to 
assault the outworks which protected Almorah. For 
this purpose, the 1st battalion 4th N. 1. was directed 
to advance against the principal breast-works occu- 
pied by the enemy— a service which was nobly per- 
formed by that corps. Animated with a just confi- 
dence in themselves, they now mounted, the walls 
with daring intrepidity ; and, the enemy, paralyzed by 
tile resolution displayed in this enterprise, fled before 
them. In the advance of tliis corps, Lieutenants 
' Purves and Wight greatly distinguished themselves. 
/'.;The igallantry which the regular troops exhibited 
’ stimulated the irregulars to an emulous rivalry. £a- 
, ger to display their valour, thej advanced, under the 
% personal command of Colonel Gardiner, against the 
remaining breast-wor1ks,.which were carrmd with dis- 
tinguished success. Tiie loss sustained was, not more 
than 40 men killed and wounded. Although the enemy 
bad manifested a want of their usiud courage in de- 
fending their outworks, yet ^ey determined to jmstke 
an attempt to regain the positions they bad lost. To 
effect ^is object, a combined operation was planned; 
and, at midnight, a powerful body attacked Lieuten- 
ant Costley’s position, whilst the garrison made a 
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sortie agunst CoIonel^MchoUs’s camp. Lieutenant 
Costley ^lund it impossible to defend his post against 
t^ superiority of the assailants, and was 

coin|kelled to retire vdth his small force. But the 
Goorkhas were not long allowed to triumph,—^ de* 
tachment of the dank battalion, under Lieutenants 
Brown and Whinfield, supported by Colonel Gardi< 
ner’s irregulars, having advanced against the post, 
and successfully established themselves. In tlie ' 
course of the night, the Goorkhas made several at- 
tempts to regain their position, but were constant- 
ly defeated. The sortie of the garrison entirely 
fmled. On the morning of the 26th our approaches 
were advanced within 70 yards of the fort, which 
enabled us to throw shells into it with great ef- 
fect. This intimidated the garrison so much that 
a great number left the place, whilst the others 
remained concealed. Our troops, conceiving that 
the enemy had evacuated the place, now advanced 
'against the principal gate. But the movement was 
premature ; the garrison again took heart, and, com- 
mencing a smart fire upon our troops, compelled 
them to retire. Although the enemy repelled this 
unpremeditated attack, the spirit of the garrison was 
evidently broken.^ Notliiiig is more calculated to ‘ 
produce effects against an unexperienced enemy * 
than the throwing of i^hells. Their bursting in a 
small ibrt,' which affiirds no protection against the 
splinters, appids the bravest. Had tlie use of them ' 
been more generally* resorted to in our sieges in In- 
i^^y forts would have been abandoned which 

f used the 'loss of valuable lives in the assault. On 
e evening of the 26th the Killedar sent a flag of 
truce, requesting a suspension of arms. This was 

N 2 
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acceded to by Colonel Nicliolls, and a convention 
entered into, on the basis of terms wbic]^^|^.Gardi* 
ner, the civil commissioner, had propos^ K'b 
ledar pri^ to ^he commencement of hostilities. By 
this treaty, the Goorkha commander engaged to 
evacuate the fortihed places in Kemaoon, withih ten 
. days after the signing of the treaty. On tlie part of 
the British government, it was agreed by the com- 
ihissioner, that the Goorkha troops should retire 
unmolested beyond the Sardah river, one of the 
boundaries of the province. The most impor^nt 
advantages resulted from the fall of Almorah. By" 
its capture, the army of Umeer Singh was abandoned 
to its fate. It was now impossible that it should re- 
ceive succours from Nepaul, whilst the possession of 
' an entire province in the centre of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory was calculated to dispirit their people, and to 
. convince them of the superiority of the British power. 
The judgment, skill, and intrepidity manifested by 
Colonel Nicliolls, in the course of operations against 
this province, were what might have been expected 
from. his high name. With reference to the charac- 
tertof die enemy, it must be obvious that their de- 
fence of this province was extremely feeble ; indeed, 
is generally allowed, that their troops were of an 
inferior description to tho^se under tlie personal com- 
mand of Umeer Singh. When the intelligi^e of 
the surrender of Almorah reached Malown, it cre- 
ated a powerful sensation amongst the Gobrkhas 
Their leaders remonstrated with’ Umeer Singh;^^ and 
urged him to surrender the fortress ; — ^but th^spiiii 
ofthis chief remaned unbroken. He reminde|Uhe|U 
soldiers of their duty to their country, arid ufged; 
with -reason, that, if they held out until the com- 
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mencemept of the,|ains, the British force would be 
compc^^^,retire.i The^ remoustrances produced 
nd’efleS'i^n liis hearers. They withdrew daily M ith 
their followers, .until only SOp men remained to di;- 
fend the place : Unsubdued in mind, the proud spirit 
of Umeer Singh was forced to bend to circuin* 
stances. 

On the l^th May a capitulation was agreed upon- 
between Sir David Ochterlony and the- Goorkha 
, commander, which terminated the campaign in this 
quarter, and completely cxtinguisiied the Goorkha * 
power and influence in the provinces to the westf 
ward of Gogra. By this convention the garrisod 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war. - 
The same terms were extended to liungoor Singh, 
Killedar of Jytuck, and the troops under his com- 
mand. These chiefs were at liberty to - proceed to 
Nepaul with the whole of their followers. On the 
part of Umeer Singh it was stipulated, that he should 
evacuate Malown and the whole of the posts held 
by the Nepaulese between the Sumna and die Sut-t 
ledge, together witii those in the adjacent territory 
of Ghurial. It was further stipulated, that the- 
Nejiaul troops were at liberty to engage in tlie 
British service, should the British government be)'>.‘ 
disposed to accept of their services. Tlie respect 
of the British general for his antagonist was mani- 
fested in allowing him a suitable guard lor his per- 
son. Thus, the plans of the Governor-general were 
crownedwith entire success in thisquarter; the British 
ens^n waved on those heights which bade a proud 
■ ddwmce to our power. Op reviewing the events of * 
the campaign, it is manifest, that its successful result 
must be principally ascribed to the superior skill and 
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judgment which characterized the oper^ons of Sir 
. David Ochterlony*s division. Appreciate from the 
first the character and resources of thei^einy,' he 
was aware that rash and headlong valour would fail 
against such a foe, and that it was’ only by calling 
forth that superiority in science and resources which 
we possessed, that we could triumph against such 
an enemy. Possessing the entire confidence of his 
troops; every energy was devoted to the public 
service. It is fortunate for the reputation of the;, 
Marquis of Hastings that this division possessed 
such a commander. Had it failed, the campaign mtist 
have been altogether unsuccessful. In adverting to 
the close of this campaign, it would be .unjust to 
withhold from the Bengal seapoy, that praise to which 
he is eminently entitled. — ^Unaided by any European 
force, the solders. of this division, and that of Colo- 
nel Nicholls, encountered every danger and d^culty 
with a spirit honourable to any army. The mind of 
Sir David Ochterlony was now occupied with the 
measures necessary for the defence of those coun- 
;|ries which we had conquered. The means adopted 
^'ifor that purpose will excite the surprise of the Euro- 
\;pean reader. — ^Those very Goprkhahs who had fought 
. -against us were taken into our service, and formed 
into four battalions, andthjese men have fulfilled their 
engagements to the British' state with irreproachable 
fidelity. Such is the confidence reposed in them, 
that there arc only five companies of a regular native 
corps stationed Within the provinces, who^uld act 
against them in case of revolti^ The plafi adopted 
by the British general manifested a borough* ac- 
quaintance vrith our Asiatic policy. In what other 
way have we maintained our immense possessions 
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in Hindostan, but by enlisting the energies of its 
militaiy pqpiUi^oi^ in our service ? All conquerors 
have used the saiiie expedients. It is safer to 
govern by n^aahs of a body which has exercised a 
commanding influence oyer their countrymen, and 
which they have been accustomed to respect: in 
this way no violent shock is given to their opinions 
and usages, and they fall naturally into habits of sub- 
ordination. The alacrity with which the Goorkhas 
transferred their services to their conquerors, is a 
singular moral phenomenon, but equally character- 
istic of the whole Hindoo race. It is remarkable 
that. the same men Who have displayed tlie most heroic 
courage in a particular cause, should offer their ser- 
vices to those who have trampled it down, without 
an emotion of shame or repugnance>-that men who 
cherish a love of home, and a tender sensibility to 
the ties of relationship, should be altogether devoid 
of the love of country. This is the moral taint which 
debases all Hindoo institutions : there is nothing in 
them' to excite 'any genuine patriotism, or generous 
social feeling. The fact to which I have alluded 
speaks volumes as to the defects of their social sys- 
tem. 

The rainy season having now commenced, this 
division retired into cantonments. The reverses 
which its arms bad sustained, \nade a profound im- 
pression on the court of Khatmandoo, which began 
now to entertain s^ous thoughts of peace. — The idea 
of contending singly against the overwhelming suj)c- 
liorily of tte^ British power was considered by one 
patty as hopeless, whilst another party (reasoning 
from what had happened to other states) regarded 
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the slightest connexion with the British state as seal- 
ing th^ destruction of their indepeni^nce, and the 
extinc^on of their national dignity.,- .^^^jnrith such 
fedifj^' naturally looked forward ro as the only 
nij^s of everting these portentous evils. At the pre. 

. sent juncture the party who were anxious for peace 
prevadled. A negotiation having been immediately 
opened with the view of learning the sentiments of 
the English government, these were declared to be 
X— the perpetual cession of the provinces taken in the 
course of the last campaign— ^the entire renunciation 
of the territojy in dispute, which occasionedTtbe war, 
and of the whole Terhae, which bounds our territory 
’along the hills. Besides these, the humiliating con. 
^tion was required that an English resident should 
be received at Khatmandoo. On hearing th^e 
terms, the Nepaulese envoy broke off the negotia. 
tion, on the ground that he was not authorised to 
treat respecting the cession of any territory except, 
ing that which was in dispute. The negotiation ap- 
peared now to languish, but was again resumed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, understanding^ that the princi. 
pal officers of the Nepaulese enjoyed estates in the 
territory which was proposed to be ceded, was in- 
duced to offer similar possessions, or an equivalent 
in money, to the amount of two or three lacs of 
rupees, subject to the discretion of the Goorkhah 
court. This proposition was rejected, on the ground 
that the possession of tlie Terhae was indispensable 
to their existence,— its superior fertility .rendering it 
the granaiy of the kingdom. The oil§f^ .of the'^ 
'British government, in demat^iug the intirh cession 
of the Terhae, was simply, that, by establlshiiigf^ 
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definite boundary, there might be no cause for dis* 
pute in In other respects its possession was 

of no.vs^mpibjlS, the- revenue sbarcely balancing the 
cxpenditbi^^’’ ' Such being the, case, it would have 
been foolish in the. extreme to have maintained so 
expensive a contest for so inconsiderable an object. 

In these circumstances, the Governor-general 
e\inced a becoming moderation in relaxing the ori- 
ginal demand. Instructions were now forwarded to 
Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, the British comimis- 
sioner, empowering him to negotiate upon a new basis, 
according, to which that part of the Tcrhae which 
lies between the rivers Kalee and Gundirck, was all 
that was now demanded, and of the rest only so much 
as tras in our dctual possession } which terms, to- 
gether with the stipulated pensions, w'ere declared 
to be the ultimatum of the British Government. 
This disposition to concession was not met in a 
suitable spirit by the Nepaulesc envoys, who de- 
clared that they would not accede to these terms, 
without submitting them to their court. At the same 
time they offered to sign the treaty, provisionally ; 
provided that the portion of the Terhae, between Uie 
Koosec and Gunduck, were substituted for the pen- 
sions proposed. This was rcluscd, and the negotia- 
tion broken off; but the negotiators declared, that 
they would return in I'i days with the treaty signed. 
On theS^h November, 1815, these*plcnij)otcntiaries 
returned and signed the treaty, by the terms of whicJi 
the ratification of the Rajah was to be delivered in 
1,5 days. “ITiis period expired without any appear- 
ance of tll^ ratified trfetv, and it was afterwards as- 
•cerlained tliat the Xepaid goveninienl had deter- 
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mined upcm war. Untaught by experience, they 
had resolved once more to tiy the perikpus hazard of 
hostilities} having, in the meantin^^^i^ved. an 
acc^ton of strengthfrom the arrival pP|rmeer Singh, 
who, with becoming disdain, represented the offer 
to pension the Rajah's ministers as insulting to his 
dignity, and degrading to the national honoiu', in 
placing his subjects in direct dependence upon a 
foreign power ; whilst he held forth to view thb 
brilliant exploits of their troops at the commence- 
ment of the last campaign, as affording a bright 
augury, of what might be expected in the ensuing 
contest. 'These sentiments, so flattering to their 
pride, had a due effect on their minds } but, in ^th, 

. the substantial loss which would result from ,, the 
cession of the greater part of the Terhae must be 
regarded as the inimediate cause of hostilities. — ^Al- 
though inconsiderable to us, it had ever been re- 
garded as the most brilli^t appanage of the Nepaul 
state. In tlie meantime, the promise of aid from 
Scindeah determined them to amuse the English 
government for the present, by affecting an eager 
desire to negotiate, that the season for active opera- 
' tions might pass away without any attempt on our part. 
The Bengal government suffered itself to be deceived 
by this crafty policy ; it relaxed its preparations, and 
the commissariat department received instructions 
to discharge the cattle necessary for the transport 
of grain, apd to sell that which was stored in dep6t. 
This injudicious conduct had nearly frustrated the 
success of the campaign, as the army was riot. enabled 
to move before the end of' January, a dday which' 
allowed only two months for active operations. Con- 
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sic^ering that tlie campaign failed in, this quarter the 
former yearw^^f^hr from the lateness of the season, 
it is surprisi^'t^^ the gbyenun'irat did not exhibit 
more precautioh' in guarding a^inst this contin- 
gency. The British government, no doubt, justified 
this conduct on the principle, that it was so much 
the interest of the enemy to make peace, that he 
could by no possibility refuse the terms offered. This 
reasoning might be good as applied to a European 
state ; but it requires* little knowledge of Asiatic 
history to perceive that its princes understand their 
own interest but imperfectly, and their caprices 
have a great share in influencing their determinations. 
The government in this instance appears to have ne- 
glected the admirable rule adopted by Lord Wel- 
lesley in all his negotiations— by uniting civil and 
military powers in his deplomatic agents, the colli- 
sion of civil authorities was avoided, and the public 
functionary, to whom this power was delegated, was 
enabled to devote every faculty to the public service. 
It is only by an energetic system like this, that di- 
plomatists can act with effect, when opposed to 
Asiatics, with whom every thing is fair which can be 
gained by subterfuge and fraud ; and who are only 
accustomed to yield to reason wiien enforced at the 
point of the bayonet. At this^ period, the troops, 
although at no distance froin ^e scene of negotia- 
tion, were shattered in canfenmehts, instead of being 
concentrated ; had they been prepared to move at a 
moment*8 warning, and the mitire direction of nego- 
tiatibn cohfiiied to the British commander, this vigo* 
Tons attitude might have averted the contest at 
the least, this avowed determination to resort to 
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force Vould have spared m the humiliation of being 
overreached by a people so far us in re^ 

knowledge. The British now deter* 

n^ed to call forth all its resourcw^with riie view of 
striking such a vigorous blow at the enemy’s capital 
as would terminate the w^. An army of 15,000 
men was accordingly^ assembled, consisting of his 
Majesty’s 24th, 66th, and 87th regiments, and 11 
or 12 native corps. General Ocht^lony was sum- 
moned from the western provinces, and directed to 
assume the command of this forces with liie entire 
control of political and military affiurs. .Thus the 
errors of the former campaign were wisely avoided, 
and our entire force was directed against th^ princi* 
pal seat of the enemy’s power. Qn assuming the 
command of the army, the Major-general diWcIsed 
that it should advance through the Saul forest, which 
skirts the Nepaul mountains— a march which was 
accomplished without the slightest opposition from the 
enemy ; and the army encamped at the fopt of the 
Chereca-gliatee pass, which defends the entrance in- 
to the first range ofhills. On reconnoitcring the pass, 
its defences were found to be of the most formidable 
nature, being stockaded throughout, and occupied 
by the enemy in great force. To assault so strong 
a position would have been a perilous undertaking j 
and it is fortunate that the judgment i^d foresight 
of the British commahi^ rendered'^ operation 
unnecessary. With a mind devoted to the public 
service, this distinguished offiger had (§mployed his . 
leisure hours during the raini^ in dbtau^^ the roost 
accurate informa|^on relative to the passes into 
paid ; and, ahhotigh there w'as no prospect of servide^ 
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at the time, this-lsnoiWedge wju destined in the se- 
quel to be seivice.to his country. He 

had ascertai^i^^ the Qi^ridias in our service, 
the existence ol" k Dye-patl4,"unkno^ to the gene- 
rality of their countrj^en, and ujidefended at tlie 
present moment. • With a just confidence in himself, 
the General determined to stake his professional re- 
putation in an attempt to scale these hills by- this 
path-way. At midnight he proceeded, in person, at 
the head, of a light division, by a road which lay 
through the dry bed of a mountain-torrent. The' 
rugged bottom, tlie steep ascent, and the darkness, 
were calculated to try the ner\ e of the troops ; but 
the spirit of their veteran leader pervaded the entire 
body, and animated them throughout their toils. 
After, atruggling throughout tlie night, tlie morning 
dawned, when they perceived they had turned tlie 
enemy’s position in the Chereea-ghatee pass. The 
joy of % British could only be%qualled by the con- 
sternation of the Goorkhas, who evacuated their 
position, which ivas immediately occupied by our 
army, 'fhis is a brilliant exemplification of the 
energy of mind as applied to the operations of an 
army : ci ery thing was eftccted by sujierior know- 
ledge— physical force was of liitl'c av^l. Having 
mcceeded in passing the first i jsnge of hills by this 
ulmirable mai^uvrc, the attciiltion of the British 
oinmander w& directed to strengthening this posi- 
Jon, and establishing a direct communication with 
he plains, whi<^, would secure the pas-sage of siip- 
ilies. , .A\ith thiit-view of distracting the enemy by a 
variety of movements, and covering his real design, 
hir^ David Ochterlony had directed tliat a colimui. 
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commandod by Colonel Kelly of his Majesty’s 24th 
TG^ment, should move in the (diragiQifi of Hureehur- 
a hill fort commari^ng ll^pai^hich leads 
into the Muckwaupoor valley ; another should 
move to the westv^d^ and, if j^ossible, should pas; 
the hills in that direction : ibis division v'as com 
manded by Colonel Nicol, lus Majesty’s- 66th regi 
ment. Colonel Kelly advanced in the direction o 
Hureehurpoor, and, on m-riving vrithin view, per 
ceived a commanding position near the fort, which 
he directed to be occupied by the light companies. 
The enemy quietly perceivefi the erroj: they had 
committed, and advanced in great force, to assault 
this position; but the superiority of oiiir com- 
pelled them to retire, after sustaining a severe loss 
in killed and wounded.— The fort was quickly eva- 
cuated. The column commanded by Colonel Nicol 
succeeded in passing the hills, without encountering 
any opposition, and joined the force under General 
Ochterlony. 

Thus, the British commander completely suc- 
ceeded in establishing his army within the Nepaul 
territory, and these resolute riiountaineers were 
condemned to the humiliating mortification of see- 
ing an enemy in the heart of their country. — ^That 
iron frontier which had repelled the tide of Maho- 
medan invasion, and daunted the spirit of our com- 
manders in the formri: camiMUgn, fim^d in opposing 
a barrier to the superior skill and courage of this 
army. The Goorkha forced in retiring from the 
Chercea-ghatee pass had taken up a position in front 
of Muckwanpoor, against which post the British 
army advanced, and encamped on the 28th February, 
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witliin two Mes of the enemy, occuping a hill in 
front, f^^i^^kh the' enemy had retired. As if 
now tau^ .^<^ue of this position, by the fact of 
the British occupying it, the enemy determined to 
retake tliis hill; "imd, advicing in force, they drove 
in the piquets which occiq>ied it. Aware of its import- 
ance, reinforcements were sent to maintain tlie posi- 
tion; and the 2d battaliim 12th N. I.,2d battalion 25th 
N. 1. and light company his Majesty's 87 th regiment, 
ascended the hill for this purpose. The importance 
which the English general attached to the position 
served only to raise its value with the Goorkhas. 
As if determined that the courage of the opposite ar- 
mi^ should be fairly put to the test, in contending 
for the possession of this eminence, the flower of their 
army marched to the assault, and several gallant ef- 
forts jrere made to storm jt, but without effect The 
nature of the ground at the summit of our position, 
ru|^d and bushy, prevented our troops from char- 
ging ; in such circumstances the efforts of the con- ' 
tending parties were principally confined to the Arc 
of musketry, which was carried on with such anima- 
tion that several British officers, with their fowling- 
pieces, engaged in it with the utmost keenness. In 
this manner the greater part of the day had passed 
without adva,ntage to either party. Towards even- 
ing, as the^fd battalion 8tli regiment was ascending 
the hill, if was perceived that an opening presented 
itself in that quarter, which would enable us to at- 
tack the enemy; the order was instantly given, and 
three com^mnies of this corps, under the personal 
command of Major Nation, advanced deliberately, 
against the enemy — reserved their fire until it could 
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be given with effect } and then charjgei with such 
^irit iJiat the enemy retired in leav^ 

ing tnjoi guns in our possjessiiiih. ^’^|lte'^ecess of 
ti^^lbb^ge is prindpally to be astp^sd to the ener^ 
gy alid'' skill with wMch Major Nawn duected the 
movement of his small body — and yet. Ins conduct 
has not been marked by any of those honours which 
it is the pride of* an enterprising soldier to obtain— 
whilst they have been lavished upon others fmr less 
leserving of tliem. Although hitherto overlooked, 
t must be consolatory to this officer to reflect, that, 
n the opinion of , his fellow-soldiers, to him alime is 
to be attc^tirted the successful termination iMs ■ 
affair. . 

Our loss amounted to 219 killed and wounded, * 
The enemy left 500 men killed and wounded ob |he 
field./ Lieutenant TirreU of the 20th N. I. was the 
only ofl^er killed. There was something in the fate 
of this young soldier whidi excited universal sympa- 
thy. Witli the most ardent desire to see service, at 
the distance of 500 miles from the scene of action, 
he had given up a staff appointment and voldnteer- 
ed to serve with tlie army. Pushing on by dark, he 
joined one of the corps which formed the rearguard 
of the army ; but a spirit like his coiild not repose 
in a post like this. 'Applying to be removed, his 
w ishes were gratified by being posted corps in 
front. Eager to distinguish himself, he pained the- 
command of a piquet on the hill, in front of the 
'enemy. This was destined to be the sce^ of action, 
and it fell to his lot to repel the first fury of the m- 
sault : thus far he had been eminently fortunate. 
Wliat situation could be more favourable to* an as- 
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brightest ^S^fcwas’^Ss?n»i to pens^ir^He 

covert w^h i? ^■ 

fending his po^i'e a#|li o^jkhe 28th TeBtoary 

convinced th^ Goorkhas df&e fiitility of contending 
against BritisK 8upe#rily..i On. Sd March, the. 

commander of theii; army ^toquested jgrm^on to 
forward the treaty, dtdy ratified IltoBritish gene- 
ral repfied, that ritc<mld not be expected that the 
English government t would grant the same twms 
now asji^ore.tbe commencement of hostilities ; but;.; j 
at th^Ste time, expressed a readiness, to 
enyoy'^m the Nepavd state, if vested with foil pOwM 
to conclude a treaty. In the meantime' hejpush- 
ed oti Ms approaches to wi^m 500 yards of the fort 
• of J^^anpoor, and made every demonstration of 
a seriom attack against the place. This deterimned 
condu^ made a suitable impression on the enemy, 
the Nepaulese envoy having appeared and pressed 
the acceptance of the treaty which was nogoUated 
at Segoulee. As the English general had previous- 
vl determined upon accepting tlie treaty, pea^ 
was quickly reestablished between the two states. 
The supreme government so far modified its te^msi 
that it deemed it politic to cede a . portion of the 
Terhae in lieu of the stipulate^ pensions— an ar- 
Hoh ™ by th. Nep«ul 

government. The Marquis of Hastings eerily 
evinced a lau^ble moderation and magnanimity m 
ratifying these terms.-men our superiority was^ 
manifest, it was worthy of the national character tiiat 
the hour of victory should be marked by a spirit ot 
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coHx^iaii^q. Thei^iteUigence'of the ^^tion oi hosti- 
not recttVed iti a . 

'in ..pur poibes^on^^^order to establish 
'{^€£^te boundai^ and jthat the^Tt^of Madcwan- 
poor should have been, ci^ed to us, tfiEt we might 
^command a r0a4,^,th^^capi^». and thus effectually 
restrain wyrfuhare encrd^hnients. THwe was con- 
sidprabie weiglit in ‘these reasoning ; biit tRe^ would 
insiifB<de nt to counterfeslance the supstantial 
adf^tages resulting from a treaty which put an end 
to a contest operating as a ruinous drain ^^^n our 
finances^ and . which vindicated- Ae .nation^.f|i^our 
by obtaining the cession of the teiritory which kd 
to the contest* All armies delight in war, ei^eci^y 
when successful. The various employment il^ords 
to the faculties of aU, .»enders it far more in^^ting 
than the monotonous life of a cantonmehU , The 
more ardent spirits rejoice in the prospect which it 
affords them of rising to honour and distinction j — 
whilst the more worldly are powerfully agi^d by 
the chances it presents of prize-money and promo- 
fem, and staff-appointments. The newsmonger, too, 
is eminently in liis vocation, its triumphs and reverses 
affording him materials for interesting as well as pro- 
fitable discussion. It jmust be admitted, however, 

• that these personal interests,, and^agita^^ cohdder- 
ations, preclude, in,,a great me^sure^ ifflitary men 
from forming a sound judgment in re^rd to nego- 
tiations for p^ce — ^their aflfei^ons .lieli^" ^listed on 
the other side. But the variety of 'service which the 
Bengal army went through .in these campaigns^ 
proved extremely beneficial in confirming its disci* 
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pline, and in. develi^ing the n^itary tdent of^its 
officers. active and courage* 

- ous that every precau- 
tion a^nst their at- 
tacks; whilst forth in en- 

deavouring to o^crcofine obit&les which the ha- 
ture ofthe countiypKsented. War in the East hav- 
ing, in these periods, assumed a new 

character, it wafi nece^iy to ca3i .iilv the aupmor 
science, and ripd application of ite thles, as prac- 
tised in ' the Wesi^'. to-cdnunand suc^ss. 2n the 
plain^of Hindostan, it was only necessary to see rthe 
enediy, and to come in contact with liis line, to On- 
-sorej^e victory. ; In the mountainduscegion of Ne- 
. paiil, patience in supporting labour, and fortitude 
under privations, were to be endured, in sight of an 
epi^y. whom it was impossible to attack j and, even 
when w opportunity pi'i^hted itself, the most ad- 
ves^tuious courage and'* s^entific movements would 
Jiave failed at times in obtaining the mastery, had 
• they not been supported by a prodigious superiority 
in artillery and powerful entrenchments. It is onlj 
n Nepaul tlwt our arms have encountered that re 
listance which men,^f»ossessing a spark • of courag< 
>r heroic resolution, shOuld oppose to an invading 
memy. . \Froni the paucity, of officers, important 
cpmmani^^ were confided to captabis and subalterns. ■ 
This ea^^ti'aining inspired theih with a just confi- 
dence in tijeir bfim power,'^ find elicited talents which 
promised .tp be of service to the state in any future 
contest. j^fcon^deiHng tlie known character of the' 
Marquis^ of Hastings, it is perhaps superfluous to 61^4 
s^vc, that, where zeal and enterprize were 8igna^j| 
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di^pliyedf liiey vero, generally speaking, justly dis- 
tinguiisi^ ^d sur^^^^tbe state 

of t^.bfllige^tl bn war, it 

^at tlie GoveMor-gehewi^^cceeded 
hum ^l m g the Gocjlpl^ j^wer, and of 
cu^ng -their ambitious sj^t. By ^e possession of 
tho mountainous territoiy'to the , westward of the 
Gogra, it8:. m^ans.|iC‘ ag^Osldon ^re diminished in 
ihat.([piarta^; ; Wh^t the protection -'affo;^^ to the 
Sikkim Rajah^ to the <^£ward, rendered it impossi- 
ble to. pursue their views of* congest in tliat direc- 
tion, without coming into contact with the British 
power. The original ground of the war had been 
dbtauied by cession of the contested territory. 
But these barren conquests were achieved at a waste 
of life and treasure greatly beyond their value; . 
whilst (he question still remains undecided, whether 
the objett of the war might not have been obtmned 
by a resolute determination* to drive the Gobrkhas 
from the disputed territory, combined with positive 
orders to resist the slightest aggression ; — ^and thus * 
the expense of a more extended scale of hostility 
might have been avoided. The, expenses of this war 
*#ei^,,8rtlpported by a loan of two crores of rupees, or 
j?2,5(X),000 from the Nabob’of Oude.* This prince 

* Hie wealth which^is predecessor left at bU decease has been 
estimated at eight or 'te|i nullions — a sum ii^nitely^tti^oiid wMt 
any European sovereign U koo\^ to, hav0 eaet poii«$sled. This 
may be eaaggmted, but ptiH it is notldprobable. . Thb late Nabob, 
Sandut Ulee, was excesttvely p^iirious, ppsessing a .revenue of 

millions. — It would be no dilB^t to save 3 or 400,000 

pounds annually {iimd tbig^ in 16 years, the time that he remained 
upon the musnudf would amount to five or six millions. At^l 
events, fact is certain, that bis successor lent 2^ millions to 
BoiMMMble Company at this period. 
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Yiail just asc ^fed the miisnii^r'tuid) 'what was veiy ' 
:onvenien |j^^ ^p'oye3aejtj« treasufy. like all 
Asiatics - oilers ^ey would act 
themselves, iii.; i^inli[i^;tir(^^ he/' must na- 

turally have e^l^ted to .1^ sqtm^ed on his acdes- 
sion. To be requested onfy to lend his money must 
have therefore been veiy gtotifyin^^r. ^ all evedts,' 
there is no refusing a govtonor-g^em who is .dili- 
ging enough to intimate sudi a wish, lliis generous 
devotion to our caii^ was rewarded by associating 
him in the honour and glory of the war. Being de-i 
dared diir ally, this warlike prince prodaiiped to the 
world, that he had drawn his sword purely' to avenge 
the injuries done to his subjects. This magnanimous 
dedaratim astonished his people, who were in entire 
i^orance of the grievous outrages which had been 
' perpetrated in their territory, until their prince an^ 
nounced t^em to the woiid ; and who were only ap- 
prized, on the arrival of the Governor-general, that 
the state was on the eve of a contest. At the close- ■ 
of the. war, his exeitions were recompensed by the 
cession of ^t portion of the Terhae which skirts 
his territory, together with a district in Rohilcund,- 
which was said to be acceptable to lum. 

These sacrifices were not purely di^sIWerested on 
our part«Mhis arrangement bein^ beffradal to us, 
inasmuch as l^diquidated one of the efbres of rupees 
which his ej^di^ency had dblig^ to with. As it is 
generally undds^ood, and tiancripil^ hy Mr Prin- 
sep, that the 'revenue of these’’ ^stricts was inade- 
quate to the expenditure under 'our management, 
this must be acknowledged to be an admirable way 
of ps^^g a debt. Since this period, in 1820, the 
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v,iir«r6«<k to to 

4. , title’ of King of divide' 

:yif.crea»ed monarclii:„i» „ the tu- 
rf Dellii. tnd M 4e 

m^e Mwei « HindMtM/.end hi?, court as toe 

Littolom 

whM regard to honour and good.ferth, «4 ” 

SiS^in direct opposition, to^Wt wdl) 

t torn a regard to truth, that the 8"“* “ 

aud insulting mockery which attempts to veil toe 
red and substantial ippyrer which we possess in the 
East. Can there be any toingmore degj*!^ to a 
character possessing any elevation, tto a pr^drf 
respect to a power which in r^ty does not exist 
b it from a rqjird to the mdependenw of to 
native prince8,-<rom a conviction that ^ Bntish 
■ .:government possesses no contrd over thert acttoiB_ 
Such a view of the matter would be in uniwn with 
toe early part of Lord HastingsV ^hcal ^r 

when he stood forth toe prptectar of their rights, and 

advocated the Carnatic cl^?* , 
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jenerci rejlediont on th9^r<meous opiniwn entertained hi Eng~ 
land respecting cur ambitious policy in Indian and the getaiml 
ramiky of Europeans in the East. — Tho^ Jate Pindaree and 
Makratta noar occasioned by the agressions (f these States.^ An 
aceouxt of the measures mhich icere adopted for their repret^i 
and the political arrangements tahkh have resulted from the over* 
ihr&u of these pomrs^The conduct of Lord Hastings animad* 
verted upon, for extending our subsidiary system to the Rajpoot 
Staiest^l'lie general nature ^ our subsidiary alliances ex* 
aminedi and their marked mjustke and impolicy maintained^ 
The personal character and adm^istratian ff Lord Hastings 
contrasted mih that of his predecessors, Lords Cornwallis and 
IVeUesley* 

In the year 1817f the Bengal government determin- 
ed to call fordi all its power, with the view of utter- 
ly extirpating the Pindaree hordes^ and imposing a 
proper check on those states which supported them. 
Never was there a juster cause of war : a scries of 
(^1 and unprovoked attacks upon our territory 
compelled us to resort to arms. It was impossible 
that a government, professing to regard tlie welfare 
of its subjects, could remain insensible to their calls 
for protection that it should suffer its fairest pro- 
vinces to be lavaged, without making an effort to 
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aWt tK|^ stoitiH which burst periodically upon its 
t^rrjtoni^ and oyer^read the lan 44 ^^tl^ comity, 
with the knoyirle4^;4^^i^Pi^^ 
were j^rpetratiBd"by ’dies©^^^^Mita, ,it is 
l^^nsing that :.spjE|ie of the puirai^''bf o^;^blic 
i^^jcacters in Engla^d.-^ve withhola their sane^ei^ 
(i^this war in the sena^ on die ground djTinsufS- 
cient infprmadl^'llhis’ is to theii^ dountry- 

men in.flie Ea^ ‘^Surfelynt w dttmg tha,t <liey 
sho^ld cherish &e itoe liberal feeling in ju^^g of 
their actions, which th% are acf^toined to e^i^cise 
towards the continental naticms. In Euri^ our 
most enlight^ied public writers have uniforhdy^ re- 
garded our wars in the' East as arising f^om a sys- 
tematic spirit of . aggHUidizeihent pn the part of 
government; and this stimulated to the utmost by 
a sordid thirst of weal& oa the part of individuals. 
The sfdendid deolamadops of Burke,' Fox, Baynal, 
and the more phUosbphical reasonings of Mr Mill, 
have disposed Ihe English public to think that our 
career has been altogether aggressiye-^that Sm un- 
pnncipled ambition has bpen the spring of our In- 
dimi policy — ^that the nation^ character been 
stained by the shameless r^acity of its ag^iil^^ — and 
that the injuries done .to India are unredeemed by- 
any of those i^titutions whi^ bespeak a wish to 
raise it in the icale'pf ’ civili^tion. The "eloquent 
'repr^entatlons of these nay be jtKft' } but it 

Seems evident that th^tir the cause of hu- 

njanity, their detestatiob of oppression, has biassed 
their judgment,' and disposed them to view the 
character of our Asiatic policy through an exag- 
gpruted mediq^ It is just that men of this 
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j^possossing E IftTgc £ind expensive licncvolcncc^t 
should advocate , the cause of the weaker party, and 
it is a uid disinterested use of the excelling 
faculties ^th ERhich th^y We teen endowed; but if 
the teiy natuftf^hif it has' a tendency to warp the judg- 
ment, and to render thetn deaf to the reasonings of 
the oilier party, what pr|tonsi<m8 have such men to 
hold the scales of justice ? It h^been the fete of our 
Asiatic statesmen; that their cwiducthas been judged 
by a specufetive class of writers, who have formed an 
Mfeai “theory of perfection, to which they expect tliat 
the actions of meii should correspond. Tried by this 
beau ideal of political morality, odr Asiatic policy 
has been found wanting, which has called forth the 
vituperations of the European philoSophere. But 
the principle upon which they proceed is’ unjust. 
It is unfair that the conduct of men should be judg- 
ed ^cording to any prej^ceived standard of poli- 
tick" fnorality. The only fair test to decide upon 
huratfti character is to compare it with the actions of 
other men in similar circumstances, and in a like 
sta^^f society. It is in the political theatre as in 
private 'fife : men may form to themselves a clear 
concei^tfii of what is right, but the operation of the 
phssiohS 'ptevents their atiting up to . this ideal con- 
viction. Had these phUosophfpys Ijeen guided by a 
^lirit of iiajartialitjfc they would Have made due al- 
lowance the conduct of men who were compelled 
to act from the pressure of circumstances ; — ^whom the 
urgency of the moment would allow no time for de- 
liberation as to the remote bearings of their policy 
ujkfe the happmess of other states, wth whom selt- 
pi^rvation was law, and who were necessarily com- 
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pelled, at iimes, to prefer what is expedient to what 
is right That exalted standard of polit^;^ morality 
to which these philosophers refer,, ought, ^|^^stlon* 

^ hhlyi ' jld be held forth to view by public iVfiter, 
’^j^tat'iiien may aspire to its imitatidh^ja practice; 

’ and it is just that the historian should mark, with 
moral indignation, fitr a system of policy has 
fallen ' sliort of tins '’th^ry^ of perfection. But' this 
should be done wi|lh .due ailowShceifor circumstances, 
:md the state of so4%^ ini which meii are, compiled 
to act. This has bi^n^geperally ^rnglected by those 
who have writtejb;^o^" Ihdhi 'a^ and it is rare to 
meet with a single writa:, wha htU hot condemned 
the whole circle of our jMhitic-poli^, without dis- 
crimination. The history of ^ affords no 

parallel to the surpri8ing/mi(^:.ph^omi^a : which 
accompanied the conquest' of Biepgalf e;xcept at ^the 
invasion of Mexico and By tbqi^e j^br^us 
spirits whom the adventurous gchihs^f Coi^e^and 
Pizarro had animated to these enterprises/ In either 
case a small but heroic band, poss^S^ sii^iior 
military skill, courage, and conduct, ! bvermiew 
mighty empires, with an ease which astossshed the 
victors as much as the vanquished; and l^ms ex- . 
hibited the most triumphant examples whu^ the 
world has yet seen, of the puradi^ous advantages • 
which superior civiUzation^imhteim in a contest ^tb 
states who are less advancedtlif the career of im- 
provement But here the pw^el^fiuls.—- The posses- 
■ sion of the Opulent regions of,Peru and Mexico was 
attained by the slaughter of millibnS; that of Ben- 
gal by the plunder of a few ^f its native rulers. 
Never did a powerful uatioii.; obtain the mastery. 
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»ver a feeMe; people witli less' injury to the v&n< 
luished. mass of our Indian population re- 
nained iilWched in property, kws, religion. Thus 
ar. the coippf^^n has been eqiinently favourable 
x> our couikxyiheh} but it may be objected, that 
this trimnpbaht superiority in their conduct is solely 
to.be kscribed to prodigious advance which the 
vsorld has made' in civUizatimi since die days of 
Coriez and Coliunbus. This must be admitted as 
the leading cause of the different phenomeite; but 
the same objection cannot apply to a comparison in* 
stituted between the conduct of the modem French 
and that of our countrymen. In Germany, Italy, 
Spain, their career has been marked by severe ex- 
actions; whilst the plunder of the treasures of art-> 
the inteUectual glory of a people — ^has degraded their 
cluuracter in the eyes of civilized Europe. Other 
nations ha;ye conquered as it were by chance ; but 
it was reserved to the French to organize a regular 
system of conquest. They gloried in the design of 
enslaving the human race ; and, what is humiliating 
to reflect the literary talents of the nation were 
prostituted in aid of this cause. — ^Their public wri- 
ters advocated, with zeal, the probability of success 
in a scheme which would chain down the energies 
of the human intellect .for»ever. The career of 
the En^ish, as a conquering people, has been alto- 
gether different. A handful of strangers amidst a 
vast people, it was only the entire loss of their 
property, and the massacre of their people, which 
forced them to arms. 

It was then that the secret of their strength was 
revealed : I'lie vicloiy'^ of PJassy displayed the supe- 
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riority of j^uiijope over Asia, and the event of that day 
raised theM commercial adventoers t^^^^. rank of 
fflODa^dha< But there ,im aystem, in 

st^ijiihe force of circumstances , it al^ne. 

iSien their telcritoiy htU eXpi^E?||^to all im- 
^ empire; nor will it be denied thaV^^-intmest 

has had no share in^this ? ' As human nature is con- 
; stituted, it wotid;;be m .vain to d^y it;— the con- 
sciousness of supeiior pcirel', the^in^ti^onef suc- 
oess, ' iuid even the' desire to confer benefits, by a 
more enlightened system of government, having had 
all a tendency |^o^crease our power. But this anir. 
bitious spirit opeTS^ imperceptibly, and ip spite 
of us. A lawless scheme of conquest or inordinate 
thirst of wealth, was at all times forei^ to the views 
of otir government. Had it even cheridied such a 
design, ,what was to pre^mit its execution ? To fiose 
who iiie acquainted with Intha, it must be mm^st, 
that, at all times within the last 25 years, it would 
have been an easy matter for the British govemhuent 
to have rendered itself the entire master India. 

If the history of British India is viewed ^ a can- 
did spirit, it will be found that ^me of Stfe/iipars 
were forced upon m by thfsjealouries, caprid^^ind 
groundless suspicui^s of die^na^ powers". Cher- 
ishing a ranklmg' aniraority |g^st our pow^, an 
impatience qf our kuperiority,""aBd stimulated by' 
that lawless passion for conqu^t which is charac- 
teristic of a^' Asiatics, ^ey rushed into hostilities 
.without cale^ting tbq cmisequences ; and thus has- 
tened their overthrow *. If this is a fair vii^ of the 

* It is that the conduct;jq^ the British govern- 

ment has been ^togilber immaculate; that its career lias not 

'* ' - , 'V ' 
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subject, is it jnot cruel and unjust to reproach men 
with a systispof poHcy which is belied by their ac- 
tions? Dees cmr knowie/d^ o( Ihiman nature lead 
us to bel^eive* tlwlhe same people who heve stood 
forth the undi^tm' opposers of this system in £u. 
rope, should-exhibit^ in Aid^ the. huimliating specta- 
cle of a-'Une of cmiduct ^entirely oj^msite in. spirit 
and principle ? if tm,^phjsical i^ses must We 
a prc^gioua influence in debasing the moral dia- 
racter. 

It is to be hoped that a fair con^deration of these 
reasonings will disabuse the Englijih public from the 
erroneous judgment which they have ^formed of our 
Asiatic pdicy. 

The rise of the Tindaree power it. iS superfluous to 
enter into minutely, d'ter the able and accurate ac- 
count which has been given by Mr Prinsep.* The 
existence of these bands is no new phenomenon in 
Asia. In a country fertile in r^olutions, where the 
death of the sovereign stirred up every ambitious 
preten^n amidst his family, and where the splen- 
did prize for which they contended could only be 
won ader th!e most cruel contests, which left the A'ic- 
tm the m^ter of a territory a prey to civil dissen- 
I tions,— in which, the precautions necessary to secure 
! himsdf in the centre of his pow*, rendered it im- 
posfflble to exert a vigorous action in the extremities 

, been more profligate than that of the generality of European statee, 

: and that its general character has been glaringly misrepresented by 
' the Whig orators. 

* The writer has derived great information from the perusal of 
this worky in regard to the designs of the British government and 
I the PindareeSi for which he expresses bis obligations. - 
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of his i» such a state of society, it is pot 

surpiiiing'fhat bands of adven^ers^hould arise,, 
wected nO.legitimte P9^er,-j5»:.vrh^ th^ 

rival princes w^^tgjly And^renty 

Til under stlck)k. off 

only aim ^ . , 

tie which linked them to h^amty,-and 

finadevraragaipsti^iety. , The moral debs^ment of 

Asia is one greit 'cause, of i^iis phenomenon. . In a 
country whose inhabitants are, devoid;, o pato(j ism 
—^ere the lpve..of self is unalli^d ,i!?ith the more 
ennobling love of coi^try— where bratel force tram- 
ples over the nftiiral rights of ma,nkind *,—118 demo- 
ralized pmjulatirm rush forward withalacnty tp plun- 
det thek native viUagea- unchecked by any emotion 
of remorse or sorrow, ^lxtendlng their ran^ of mis- 
chief, their desolating progress is marked by a sys- 
tern of pillage and rapine which destroys their fan- 
A est provinces, and leaves their country |S bleeding 
victim of the putragfis of its sons. The conteste 
. tween Scindeih and' Holkar, for the mastery of the 
, Mahratta empire, appear to have been the. princi- 
pal cause of the rise of the Pindaree ppwer. Feel- 
ing the importance of their aid, these Jjw^phie^ins 
endeavoured to/ concOiate thiair favour: !^ Jibma 
grants of territory. In the year 1794, their pnnmpd 
leaders established themselves bn the banks of th< 
Nerbuddah; having obtained this tract of eountr} 
by a special grant from §cindeali. Here, a perma 
nent eakablishment had no effect in diminishing thei 
appetite for plunder. At the beginning of the coli 

seLn, having arrayed their forces, they proceede. 

in their annual career of rapine and desolation. ’ 
year ISOO, their two leaders, Ileroo and Burur 
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died. Kurieem Khan, a bold and entei'prUing i^. 
venturer, sticceeded to the influence which they pos- 
sessed over their followers. This chieftain adapted 
his policy to i^^times. In a period of commotion, 
when the se^ces^of his followers were in great de- 
mand, he vite enabled to increase his power and con- 
sequence, by affording, his aid at the precise period 
when the greatest saciificee were cheerftiUy made to 
obtain it. Ip the' commencement of his career he 
sided with Holkar, by whom his services were suit- 
ably recompensed. Altogether devoid of principle, 
he transferred his allegiance to Scindeah, with an 
alacrity characteristic of a genuine soldier of fortune. 
This defection was rewarded by bestowing on him 
the title of Nuwab, with a suitable grant of terri- 
toiy. Pursuing his career of aggrandizement, he in- 
creased his possessions, by interfering in the civil af- 
fairs of ^Bhopal, and by affording his aid in tlie con- 
test between this state and the Najpoor Rajah. 

The wars which ensued between Scindeadi and the 
British court was admirably suited to the genius of 
Kureem i^an. Profiting by circumstances, he had 
deteimiD^ to exal^ himsdf at the expense of the 
wea|^ party. This laudable design was pursued 
such success, that, at the end of the war, he had 
wrested from Scindeah a territory yidding a revenue 
of 15 lacs. Thus far he had l^en eminently suc- 
cessful. Superior energy of character had enabled 
him to attain the supremacy amidst his rivals, 
and to elevate his band of marauders to the cha- 
racter of a permanent power. Pursuing an un- - 
de^nating system of conquest, it is remarkable that 
he never forgot the original object of their copfcd- 
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ettfiott. Intent upon increasing his territory, ^ 
still "leisure $o,;pl«^ th<^^=;4esira^ mrwds, 
whi^^riqhed his foll^^rs, a ^^n en^ ^ eir. 
'*ipS®, But stiU there is sor^^^nns^le m 

chieftain excited the fear of S^eah. With 
profound craft he jmyited him to an interview, pro- 
fessing the utmo4>^#4. ^0^ ^ > 

The dupe of :ffi«8e;«»|^ntiot», Kw^ Khanwe- 
paired to his caB^v#^^ .M#oi^r, this 

perfidious prince,, 't1ie characteristic faithless- 
' n^ of,a Maim^ seized upon his person, and 
plundered his camp. The imprisonment oftoeem 
Khan diminished the power of hia^ hend^j it v^ re- 
duced to 2 or 300Q horse. A rival chieftain, C^etoo, 
succeeded to that power and influence wbi^ he 
possessed. In the year 1811, Kureem Khan . 
chased his release for six Ucs of rupees, and beheld 
himtolf once more at tlie head of those marauders 
who constituted his pride and power. The fiwne of 
his military reputation attracted a «hyd #v€n- 


11X9 UiUitaij — 

torers to his standard^ and, thds 8tre0[^ ^ 
enabled to retake thie greater ^ 

sessions, in the posirse ^ ntoW ^Btns. < 
this rapid succefi^^e ambitious ^irit of thiasucc^: 
fill soldier rose with.' drcmns^^s* At ^ p^*^ 
he formed; the derign of Meeting a geiie^ comb^ 
timi of i^e Bindarees, witli ; the view (>f%li^eriBg 

h6 addre^d themin aniina^d lan- 

etiage, laving opism to tfenir view the i^orious pros- 
Sof a i3li#estof plun^, and exposing ^ 
r ‘ •pjjjg description in- 

ihV 
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flamed their passions, and roused them to the advetr* 
ture ; but the mean jealousy of Chetoo defeated the en,.. 
teiprize. T Ty^la to brook the superiority of Kurecm , 
Khan, he letiied^th his forc^ahdthus ruinedadeMgn 
which had evwjf-^&l^ect, of success. Irritated at the 
failure of this tile gemus of Kiireem Khan was 
stimulated to amorehaEardohs undertaking. — As jrct, 
the ridi and fertile regionsof British India had remain- 
ed untouched, the dread <^^our power haying proved 
their safety. r'J'he boundless prospect of y^th bad 
awakened their cupidity, but the hazards of the en- 
terprize had subdued their courage. This adven- 
turous soldier was the first to break-the spell which 
bound their faculties. In the year 1812, he planned ' 
an expedition against the British territory, and, pass- 
ing through Rewah, his force entered the Merza- 
poor frontier, proceeding within 30 miles of the rich 
city of Benares. They then turned towards Gyah, 
another seat of Hindoo supferstition, and retired by 
that frontier, loaded wtb. wealth and unbroken in 
numbers, having accomplished this inroad without 
encountering a single British soldier. .Their pro.f - 
gress was ticked by the accustomed routine of ’ 
spoliation., .and outri^ This successful incursion 
the d^fencdess st^ frontier. At 

M'^riod, indeed^ 'and at laiepohit ^j^ irruption, 
t hyr *^ ■yas no corps '.rrf cavahy. w^^ miles, nor 

infantry wi^^ 50 ihilw. ''3^ hold character of this 
exploit ou^t certainly ;.toI;^ve ^chaUenged the ad- 
miration of his countryiifen,;,bdl it only tefved to 
rouse the hatred jrf his rivals;' anS^Ciirecm Khdh 
again destined to undergo ths vicissitudes of fortu^, 
Scindeah having dispatched a ,powerfid ; army with 
orders to' crush liim-entir^y; ; .;Witii 

p.' ‘ ' 
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lantiyi Kureem mMched out to meet his enemy f 
but the ^eacherous defection of, his rival ChetoO 
ririned his.' causey and he was .compelled to fly rod 
sttl^Uge in the camp of idiain, another 

fortune. Here he ri^^TOed .USffl 1816. 
in' foe’ meantime* c6h^yro'’'®®ce. more to 
fMflpme hfefasc^ over the*3^^a^es, and be- 

absolute^ of foeir iTOvements. This 

chieftain aistmgt^'^;,||i^^ enterprise of 

moment iintil foe»^i^^'wld, when he-,, projected an 
’ ex|^sditiohragaiil#!;the^iz dwniinbns and the 
adjacent Bririsb ti^raoiy. This incursion was accom- 
plished with coaapibte'Buccess. The rise of a river pre- 
vented the dentation of foe British territoiy, but foe 
plunder collected in fo.e TNizam’s dominions was im- 
mense. The booty wMch these plunderers had^aTO^^ 
ed stiinulated foe passions of their companions^ and 
; ttn fffopr expedition was planned, , with the design of 
^pfondering the Madras territory. This force, 10,000 
’ Strroj^, penetratedjour frontier in tfie Ma^^atam 
dis^ct. It is paihfd. to -contemplate the eitensive 
^misery and distress which 'resulted from fora inroad. 
The very first day they mwched 88 mil^^ii^ring, 
on foe line of foeir route, , \|^|ges ; ^dy||i^focond 
day, after a march^^of ti||‘|3ce.';| ^ ance, 
ed 54f villages^ '^l^ctij^ foe-^ inhabitants, tp-'ifail’ 
severest tortures ^ diKover 

wealth*. ';J«^riving ati0|hitoQr» ^tey 

plund^TO 'foe houses-bfr foe inhabitrolsj but foe 
. gnyyrjiBM^'.toeaaure was p^tected by foe exertions . 
^ of ft .l^a paftil^ to The nei;t ^y they miU'ched 

hflies wesl^iif^d.' ,^^remroiihg IS days in foe , 
Comp^y^'^^Up^ions, Siey recrossed, foe Kistna,. 
»jumII iihpumt}'. TMs frighifol picture 
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of ravage and cruelty must ever marl^ Pindaree 
-incursion as l^e gre^t scourge, of huin»uty. How 
consolatory to’ref^et^wtiiat' ti^ of civiliza> 

tion has rescued j^Wpe smilar outi^es* In 
the ye»ra.l 816 ^ 17 i|^dr,depredittibns were cailried 
on on a much mbie ieEtoasye s^e, ^cteoidii^^ross 
the whole peninsula of fndia, and e^ecully 
directed against those pibvi^s wi^ch . li^ escaped 
the ravage flff d^e precedi^gf yearii^^ “Jlie ^impa:^^ 
was cli^aerc^^mth various snccese^ ou 1l^ {Mtft ; 
two of their iiffgest divisions luiying .received a 
severe chastisement froip the re^ei^ve divisions of 
Majors Lushii^^ton and M*Dowall» .whilst a third 
division, which had penetrated to Ganjam and plun. 
dered the town, was intercepted on its return and 
entirdy discomfited. A similar fate attended a di> 
vision which attempted to penetrate, the Bundel. 
khund firctntier. The most striking military feature 
of theie Lcncotmters, is the immense superiority 
which onr ^valry possessed over .that of the enemy, 
even in that which is supposed to constitute their 
peculiar . t^c^ence, the power of making long , 
nmrchefrf : referrj^ to the events of this year, 

it th^C^Ufier perfonning marches of 

6Q,; '^^.8P miles, wid>m the 24^1i(0urs^ our troops 
were enabled to come up witj^ eneSy, and in- 
flict tiieir tu«^|ed chastisem^t ' Such marches as 
the l^ngal a^ Madras natiye^v cavalry accomplish- 
ed in this campaign, : are imparalleled in 

Europe. 

At this peri^ the. Bengal gc^enunent determined 
to exert all its stren^, in^,j^ attempt to cmsh 

these predatory hordes j biit^ before.adwBltuMclto 

'■ • ■ 
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hese pr^wtionsy it will be nece^ary to estimate 
lie 8treDg& of the Hndaree poweh The different 
who had established thmselvbs on thie^ 
^il^^ddah (and recognized Cheto^ as their leader)^ 
muster a force of 35,000 Independent 

Q^ lhls formidable array, another 'power had sprung 
op in the lyest of India, differently constituted, but 
actuated by the same predatory spirit. The decline 
of the authority of the .Holkar family under an im-. 
becile re^rcy ytas riie . signal for thrae ambitious 
spirits who mmed at independence, to emancipate 
themselves from ,hs : control. Umeer Khan and 
Muhumud Khan^ distinguished commanders in their 
service, embraced the opportunity of establishing an 
idependent aud distinct authority. Their forces 
rereof a much superior character to those of the 
^ndarees ; their infantry, in particular, having been 
and disciplined on the European model, sur- 
la^d that of any native power, whilst their artillery 
rasi respectable. They had also introduced the use 
if horse-artillery with success. The amount of their 
prces was not less than 30,000 men.- .The views of 
;hese chiefbdns were entirely^^tinctwwv.’&ose of 
die Pindarees ; instead of pre 3 di^.upon,^l||^ 
at large, they dir^ked thdr fm^lagainst.ali esiablidi- 
sd govemments-w^ wefe unable to resist their power, 
exacting regular cohtnl^iitibns on the smne pnndple 
as those legitimate freebooters, Scinde^. and Holkar. 
in 1814, the delath of Muhumud |Uian left 

this^ fd^ tUnd^; the entire command, of Umeer 
IKhan. Foiraeering an efficient ariny, the views of 
this ambi^tis li^dm* were solely directed to per- 
sodsl aijgji|ia#^ent , ^His'drst attempt in this pur- 
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.suit, in 1810, was foiled by the interference of the 
British government. As yet, this adventurous sol- 
dier had respected our boundary^ but, possessing no 
territoiy, nor exi^nce as a political power, what 
reliance could be placed upon his mbd^tion ? At 
the head, of an army whose sole vocation was plun- 
der, every thing might be gained, and nothing risked, 
by a sudden irruption which, would abandon our 
territory to his followers. Whether in peace or war, 
the same precautions were necessary to be adopted 
against a power of this description. Such was the 
state of India in I 8 I 7 . There exited in its bosom 
a body of 70>000 men who, were solely devoted to 
deeds of rapine and crudty j in whom every manly 
feeling was extinct, who shrunk from the perils of 
an equal contest, ,and who preyed upon the weak, 
the lowly, and the industrious, wringing from thm 
their wretched pittance by the most excruciating 
tortures, — men whose hearts were steeled against 
every human affection, and brutified by crime. Un- 
restrained by principle, or good faith, they made 
war against^dvil society, and threatened its exist- 
en<^. ^ Tbeir confedmtion might be described as 
an array of the evd passions of imnikind against 
those principles which constitute, its wdl-being and 
its pride. . 4 . moral pest like this could no longer be 
endured ; the hour was.'aMved when every civi- 
lized government was required to stand forth in de- 
fence of social order. If this community was suffered, 
to exist, the fan prospect of h^pj^iess which dawned 
upo]\ India, tiom the. super^pr itiv^etioh of Europe, 
would be clouded for ever.' A si^cess^d^rrm^qn 
within ou^. boundary might excite a g^ji^al corntd- 
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Datipnof Mahrattas and Pindarees, who, swi^i^iDg 
annually, would enfeeble our comn^^ 
^^ttitude, and ymit our exei^nda entirely to selA 
; and tfaiua* retsurd the ins^^ of human un- 
{nidiWment.^ A defensive system had entirely failed 
IQ checking thei^ inroads.— Penetrating our line in 
various pii^ts^ tiily had. committed extensive depre- 
dations, and ba£^;^iu»uit A prodigious expense 
was incurred ann^ily hy a precautionhiy ^tem of 
defence, with uq commensurate beneiU Thus, the 
most inq)eiiousf motives called upon the govern- 
ment to resort to^arms and, had it n^lected this 
duty, it would have justly incurred a hi|^ measure 
of odium. It is djelightful to contemplate modera- 
tion and self-denial in the conduct of those* who are 
intrusted with power. Accordingly, at this period 
the policy of Lord Hastings was marked 
sT'degree of forbearance and self-command .which 
ate rare amongst s^tesmen. Subduing thatghst im- 
pulse which prompts an immediate appeal to arms, 
he determined to await the sanction of fhe . supreme 
authorities in En^and. befo^ offen- 

sive operations. 

To a high-mii^d 'soldi^’^le ccA^ have bem 
no resolution^ mom ^tiying . them to restrain that im- 
patience of insult Snuacteristic of his profession, 
and, what was far more tUfficult, to saeti^ce the tidr 
oj^ortuntty which was presented of acquiring that 
&me and glory so seducing to thoBe .,irho possess 
peWer, and so apito Inm their public conduct. His 
behaviour^ll^ti^ jinstaq^, affords a signal refutation 
to !ihos^.^M. ^^e qba^ our. Asiatic policy with 
^aystema^llijj^p^t of aggression. , 
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In September 1016^ instructions were received 
fSIrdin England, which authorized tb|‘Govemor>gene- 
to expel the FSidatees from the territo^- which 
they had usurped iiihMalwa and Saugof, > ^ a 
power to. make. siiCh arnm^mehts with the 
bouring chieftains as would prevent, tboir reesta^ 
ment This limited polity the ex> 

tensive views which the Goventorig^ond had plah- 
ned. Oii the.^ot, and ieg^ding the political p%e< 
nomena of In^ with intense intierest, the mind of 
Lord Hastings %as better enabled to penetrate the 
cause of the morbid eruptions wlpch disturbed its 
tranquillity^ and to adapt a remedy to the distem- 
pered state of society. The eyil existed in the want 
of a si^reme and controlling power, possessing a 
, decided) superiority in character and resources, 
wfaic^, interposing its authority, could orgahite 'a 
league of the different states the primary object of 
whose confederation should be the . preservation 
the public tranquillity, by uniting their efforts to 
crush thO; lawless banditti who were let loose upon 
society. ^^(g^oThe entire dislocation of political 
society in ^n^ Iniha, the perpetual centers for 
power and ttettnnion which it exhibited, rendered it 
necessaiy that there should be^some de^ite boun- 
dary which would restrain the pretensions of the ri- 
v^ parties ; S^d, by offering the guarantee of their 
respective ptesessions, and binding the members of 
the league to respect their mutual territories, theise^ 
appear^ a feir prospect of restoring tranquillity 
these troubled regions. The ^commanding attitude; 
of the British government naturally pointed it oufe 
as the only power which could organize tlis^leairuei 
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and which possessed sufficient authority to enforce 
ttei46crees of this Asiatic congress. Such were the 
which were entertained by’ Lord Hastings, as' 
4mii ^p*mgah1t» to the erection of a permanent political 
s^tem in central India. The breaking up of the 
'k^ssuhnen einpire — ^the decline of the power of 
Scindeah nnd Holkar, had remqved every efficient 
check, and Tehder^^ Ci^tral India a vast theatre of 
anarchy and misr^. '‘Possessing no government 
which could control the malignant and predatory 
character of its population, there existed an imperi- 
ous call th^iBih^in should step forward and pro- 
tect the rights of outraged humanity. 

By pursuing the united plan which thC supreme 
authorities in . England had dnected, a temporary 
check would ^ve been given to the Pindaree power. 
|)riven from their haunts in Malwa and Saugor, 
die’ir connexion with Scindeah and Holkar would 
assure them an asylum frorp whence they would re- 
new their incursions upon our territory. Thus, a 
temporary expedient of this nature would have alto- 
gether failed ; the nature of t^e evik^quiring that 
these hordes should be utteny^cxti^ted, and that 
diose states who had hitherto supported them should 
unite in their suppression, or Consider themselves as 
eimmies to the British government. In confo^ity 
to these views, it was announced to die Mahratta 
states f^t they could not be suffered to remain neu- 
fetml V that .the period was anived when it was in- 
icuinbent upon them either to join in the league for 
the extirpation of the^e miscreants, or to risk the 
’^Irastility the British' government. At the same 
litime, it . intimated to the indepepdent states of 
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Rajpootana and Bhopal, that they would be indiided 
in the league, on consideration of paying a moderate 
sum to the British government, to defray the ez> 
pense of their protection. In this deviation from 
the line of conduct which had been marked, out by 
the supreme authorities in Engknd, the Governor- 
general declared to lus council that he took llie en- 
tire responsibility upOn l^mself. . 

Before adverting to the plan of the campaign, I 
shall prc^eed to throw out a few remarks respecting 
the line of policy which the Governor-general pur- 
sued. . The conception of a grand confederation of 
states, the sole objects of whose union should be the 
repression of the irregular ambition of its members, , 
and the preservation of general tranquillity, could 
only have originated with a mind which had been 
accustomed to take a large and comprehensive view of 
/ human affairs — a system of policy known in Europe 
under the name of the balancing system, and which 
has operated successfully at times in checking the 
career of unprincipled aggrandizement. Its applica- 
tion tnjndia, as a subject of poUtical experiment, 
must regarded as the leading characteristic of 
Lord* Hastings’s administration. The motives of 
Lord Hastings^ in forming this union, appear to have 
been of the purest natoe.* Feeling an ardent de- 
sire tp rescue mankind from the cruel disorders of 
which it was the victim, he hastened to oflFer the aid 
of the British government in organizing a systemC 
which would utterly crush those turbulent and rapa- 
cious spirits who convulsed the whole frande of so- 
ciety in central India.- Conscious of the superiority 
we possessed over these nations, what mof# npble 
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c»uld we mBke of our power dian in healing- those 
m>undilwldch ils demoralised population had inflict- 
'their coun^ ? Could the infliirace of su- 
n he more beneficially exert^ than in 
lO^e dissentions which agit^d ^e native 
.agfiinst each other, and in exhibitiag to ^etn 
and disinterestedness in our public conduct 
^^ch they mi^t :a8|ve This tins the 
^licy best befij^^^e^d|^^^aracter of Englandii— 
and, as the in&tpcmtioUf bf the British government 
was offered to the liu^sr^ittes iinaoocMnpanied by 
tiie usual requisition^ a subsidy, or a debaud that 
an armed force should'^^ statToned within their do- 
minions, it is but fair to ascribe these benevc^t 
views to the general cast of his Lordship's policy, 
^p^e principle, hpwev^, which was assumed, of com- 
^llin^faU.the native states to join in the operaticms 
:SgaiQf^|ie Pindarees, appears of a more questionable 
nature {'but, considerii^ the avowed connexion 
which subsisted between Sdndeah and Holkar and 
the Pindaree leaders, and that these chieftains availed 
themselves of the services of their bands, and ^bNld 
their incursions, it was . but just Ib^ the^i^idd 
j^e called upon to unite in their sup]bi)^n, or diare 
toeir fate. The case was dififereht^fitb the other 
states. As enemies 6f civilized society, it was un- 
questionably their duty to abay ^mselves a^^nst 
Ae Pindareea*— but thep; it maybe asked, what right 
had we to compel them ?. And, jf we apply toe inih- 
eij^es.- of European.idteniatkmsl law to our conduct 
in Ipdia^ would not this be regarded as a violation 
of national ind^endence, and' an abuse of might 
o^r weakness ? ^mpulsory aid is weakness >and. 




even if substantial strengtb, w it to be weight in 
the balance against that vjich an adhe- 

: rence to justice and n^erat^ iiieiH^ly cr^t^fi 
^; This conduct could oialy be jiwlified on th^tincipte 
that these powers could not withstand the Plndwrees,, 

' and that their regourchls would be employed aga^t 
our power. This is poswTile, but im^bable. The 

safety of .the Pindarees consisted ^ not in or. 

gaming a systematic resiliwide : if they once halted, 
Siey were loSt. The poU<y pursued; tovmrds the 
Rajpootana and Bhopal states, by which they were 
only to be included in the cdtifederation of states 
on the condition of paying a tribute to the British 
govoiinment for their protection, appears tome to 
be of a very objectionable character. It staned the 
pitfity of our motives, arid exposed opr policy to the 
charge of aggrandizement, and was altogetoer at 
variance with that disinterestedness so lo^y . as- 


sumed. : . „ , • . 

It is time to advert to the plan of the campaign, 

which was formed on the most extensive scale. The 
entke disposable force of the three presidencies was 
ortteted into the field, and presented a magnificeM 
display of the resources of the British power.— At 
least 100.000 regular trobps, and 20,000 irre^ais. 
were destined to act ag^t the Pindarees. On th^ 
sida of Hindostah, four divisions, under the person^ 
comn^d of Lord Hasting .3yere prepared to art 
offenriyely, whUst two divi^ were ^ 

guard bii frontier. Qn the Madms and ^nd>ay, 
frontier, the Commander-m-chief pneral 
was directed to prepi^e four divisions for ^ve 
operations, reserving a fifth division to defend our 
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territpity. . i'AdYancing simultaneously, and on a 
widely-extended b^e, this ^powerful force was des- 
tiiled^ to swee^the whole of central India, and, gra- 
V ^nverging to a centre, to hem in the Pin- 
;jlar|ns within the different divisions, and thus en- 
iiiiro their destruction* Possessing a vast superiority 
in force, this plan was well adapted for calling it 
yipto action. On .,riie. :1,6th October 1817» Lord 
Hastings assumed thefppmmand of the grand ariny> 
which immediately adviced agaidit Scindeah’s 
capital. This chi^|ain had manifested the utmost 
reluctance to join ^ the league against the Pinda- 
rees, whose depredations he had supported, that he 
might secure their services in the pursuit of his own 
selfish views. Thus situated, he identified his in- 
terests with theirs, and viewed the designs of the 
British government- as altogether inimical to his 
pow^A With these feelings, it was necessary to emr 
ploy force to bend him, to our will — ^aiid the appear- 
ance of a powerful British army compelled him to 
unite in the suppression of the .predatory powers. 
To effect this important object, he was required to 
furnish 5,000 ho^e, whose services were entirely at 
the disposal of the British goverpsi^t, and under 
the control of a British officer. hostile spirit 

,of this prince rendered it necessaiy that we should 
possess some security against a breach of his engage- 
ments ; and, for tliis purpose, the cession of the 
forts of Asseirghur and Hindeah was demanded 
during the war. To this demand the Maharajah 
acceded with the greatei^ti reluctance, and it was 
.only the overwhelming -superiority of our power 
.which compelled * acquiescence. Thus, by the 
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prompt and energetic policy of the Govemor>gene- 
ral, the principal Mahratta state was forced to Unite 
in the exti^ation of its TawKss partizans. That 
formidable people, who contended with us for the 
sovereignty of Hindostan in the plains of Delhi 
and Laswaiee, Were reduced to humble themselves 
before our power. The conduct of the British go- 
vernment, in the policy which was pursued with this 
state, requires no justihcaticn. . Affording an asylum 
to these freebooters,— abstaining from punishing their 
atrocities, and eidisting them in its service,— could 
it be regarded in any other light than as a kindred 
power, animated by the same spirit $ and thus ex- 
posed, to the vengeance of civilized society? , At 
this very period, and prior to the signature of the 
treaty, a correspondence had been detected between 
this prince and the court of Nepaid, wherein he 
exhorted that state to make common cause against 
the English government. In these circumstances, 
we are only left to admire the' dignified moderation 
which pervaded the Govemor-generars conduct* 
The measures of Lord Hastings were crowned with 
the ';Same success in the negotiations with Umeer 
Khan, the Patan general. Perceiving the hopeless- 
ness of the contest, this fortunate soldier agreed to 
disband this anhy, on condition that the British go- 
vernment should guaran^e the integrity of the terri- 
tories which he held under a grant from the Holkar 
family. By this arrangement, a compact and well- , 
ordered force of 30,000 inen, devoted to purpotes of 

A gimilar'drcuinstance ^tfordidliord Wellesley a pretext for 
asBumiDg the dominion of the Camatic. 
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..digression and plunder, were ooinpelled to abandon 
i&ese'ldwlsii pursuits, and to 'begin a career more 
favmirabjte to the^terestS' of society. With an 
ard^i^d^sire to imp^e the character of this body, , 
l|il|||»a^^msh ib> change their predatory habits, the 
piidsh government biade an offer of lands to such 
|i^^were willing to eipbrace this, occupation ; whilst 
J^e more warlike turbulent spirits were taken 
piirecdy into service. This successful 

t|rea;ty accom|di^h^ ;t^ liberation of Rajpootana 
^ni this forc^i Their d^verance filled . them with 
dnbounded joy,v m^^S^^d a noble '^nfidence in 
the future. — But tow hopes were npt realized. ! 

I Thus far the most entire success had att^iled: the 
^ eteaition of the Governor-general’s plans ^ but at 
period the political horizon was strangdy oyer- 
|^cant. )J^e sudden intelligence of the revolt of .the 
P^ishj^ . and the defection iff theNagpoor BajiUr, ’ 
'bt^t tlqpon the public like some grand convulsion' of 
.;najture^ Kept in ehtinE^j^j^pthnce of the policy of our 
gojirernment, and led lb believe that these states re- 
posed with confidence and gratitude under the shade 
<ff British protection, th^ were d^^ived by theTpiro- 
^fbUnd calmi and gazed with wdl||^" at tius uaex- 
rpecjted phenomena. The causetr^ithis hostility 
app|ear to have been an uppatiem^^ that political 
conjTol tp which they iWere.8^ect,-Ha thorough dis- 
like of t^ officious intc^erence which d^hted 
m giving advice on the internal regulation of their 
ijStatis,— det^tation of that aiiperierity which d*ey 
^r^;ardedas a usuipatioh of tl|^ natural rights,— ^d 
^.defisrmiiution to embrace ^e first opportunity of 
^^jpodi^iiatir^ themselves ^m this hat^ subjection. 
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These predisposing.., CMises to disaffection wer^^^t 
flamed by tihe ifttelli^imioe :?^hich they received of 
the warlike ^reparatii^l^ i^Ul^ritisli government. 
Cherishing a rooted diirtitistdlPbur intentions, and 
naturally disposed to thinks, ; that our policy waia 
equally ambitious with their owtv they could only con- 
ceive that this immense for(% was destined to subvert 
their remaining power, . and were tlms stimulated to 
make a grand ^ort to advert th^ utter extinction. 
Under these impressions, the Peisn#ah j^oceed^ tp 
organize a general confederacy against our power. 
The hdstila disposition of Holkar, the 

Nagpoor fiiqah, md the hesitating alliance of the 
Nizam, x^dered them eager to enter into the 
lea^ie ; but their habitual disunion, jealousies, and 
want of political foresight rendered it impossible tp 
cement a well compacted union. The superior en- 
ergy' and political sagamty of Emope were , again 
destined to triumph over the imbecility of Asia.' 
Their conduct betrayed r sigp^ want of plan and 
concert. Instead of exploding this array of hostility, 
at ^ Season when ouf force was scattered in canton- 
menl^ and alt^ethe^: unprepared for, the contest, 
they n|q^.to di^^l^- their sagacity by commencing 
hostilities at a p^i^^when we possessed powerful 
annies in the and when the principal member 
of the confederacy (Scindeah) was compelled to 
yield to> this overwhelming siqperiority. The des- 
perate but unsuccessful efforts of the Peishwa, and 
the Nagpoor Rajah, to expel the English fbrces ' 
from their capitids, were altogether foiled by the^ 
signal gallantry of thesP^lroops. The arrival of 
inf(Ht:ements enabled our commanders to drive these 
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^^inces from their territories, and to render them- 
selves masters of their dominions : As if fortune had 
conspiibd in our fav^mr, the advanee of the army of 
Holkar, to aid the 'Peishwah, enabled us to crush 
the confederacy at a blow. The brilliant success of 
the Madras army at Mehudpoor prostrated that 
power. The operations against the Pindarees hpd 
been attended with, a like effect— their difiEerent 
'bands were altog^^er dispersed, killed or taken 
.prisoners ; and their distinguished leaders had either 
perished or thrown themselves upon the mercy of 
the British gbvenupent.' Thus, ‘in one short cam- 
paign, the magnUlcent and comprehensiye plans of 
the Governor-general had been earned |hto . execu- 
tion with the most brilliant effect. The events of 
this war bring to our recollection the bright days 
of lAwrence, and Coote; and Clive, when the su- 
perior genius and enterprise of these leaders displayr 
ed in the result of a well-fought day, enabled them ■ 
to cast down and erept kingdoms, transfer the pos- 
session of power to different dynasties, and regu- 
late the destiny of millions. In thi^ eventfid eph- 
test the power of the Mahrette states ha(|,^been 
irretrievably broken, with scatty a strug^e— the 
{M'edatory bands had been swepj^^i^m the face of 
the earth, and the hostile attempls^rdf the protected 
states, to shake off out alliance, had been altogether 
crushed. At this proud moment, the British state 
bad .risen .to a loftier pinnacle of worldly grandeur 
fhim it had ever yet attained : the vast ■continent of 
India lay prostrate at its feet. Tt is ardently to be 
desired that the exercise Af justice and moderation 
in its government will, strengthen and secure this 
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preterndtur^ pow^, and its rulers from be 
ihg dazzled by th^ 

It now remains 1b ^ve of the political 

state of India at the conai^o^^ ^lis and to 
examine the .‘jprppriety of the mi^iires ''^ch were 
adopted to satire its prosperity, p:^^M fea- 
ture oif'i^se an‘angemeht^^,thiE^^In^[ 5 Cp(^fioh of the 
Peish'wrSiii’s territoiy i^rithi^H^ b^'^d^^uons, with 
the eti^tioh of Iknds, which |y|^|^|^ue of 15 m 
or t6' ^s rupees* reserved lE^iu^^Mistinct 'so-, 
vereignty for\th|i_ Rajah of Sftts^siiiii;' *^e' teixitbiy: - 
assumed by the British govemm^l^fil^&iis quarter; 
is estimaited to produce a net revenue, of 50 lacs. 
The dbtbiia^i^on of the-Qoyernorigeneral to an- 
nihilate theliuithorify Off this- prince* appears to 
have been dbeided by thfc sysj^atic spirit of hosti- 
lity whmh hp'had inva^bl^ eyinced to our power. 
ThB^ife^i<^ble confedex$by wliicii he. qrganbted 
artist the British. state ren^r^it impossible, to 
repose any confidence in suct^^^jwpfl enmity. This 
conduct, according to Lord Hei^gs, was prompteii ' 
by no ambitious policy. There^ was no dMign ,to 
provote^l^. Peish^|l^’'hosta%, to 

seize bi^^ifl^ritory^ ^ . iginated ’ solely ,a re- 
gard to self-presdl^^l.'^ With an enetqy of this 
character there coula%e no bhqipe betweefei his ex- 
tirpation or perpetual dan^r 1;o our existence as a 
state. , The elevation of the Rajah to a dis- 

tibytt 'sovereignty is an act of '"quite a different cha- 
^M:tei"- f- Consider^- in a Sdfish poiht of view, it is 

The tniiiibuy eVents of tte ’in^^^wiga haying been fijiy de- 
■cribed.Ji>y other writer^ lend^ H ililPfriluous <o enter into any 
. detail. 

a 
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that we should erect dependent power 

excq^n of ^^Lnished . resources), prfe- 
ci^Iy' similar ^f fflaracter to that which wp had 
owrthroVi^n. E^nipg upon the general princi- 
pies of human ilature, does not expO^nce teach us 
to eiipoct the s^e results from su^ an unequal 
union, --^nspicgipi^acW and revolt ? JThis an- 
cient famUy 1^'^'declined for severed ;^ehei^tions. 
Hie desceadaitil^^ unprincipled fr^hopter, who 
had gained’ thesl|^rntories by fo|pe^i^e^ame wea- 
pon , had jdepn^i Jus family <ir ; thua, there 
existed no abstract r^t ^hese dmhinions. 

This arrqngeaiient has been ^fendOd On the princi- 
ciple, that the Mahratta people eiipta}i^ a pro- 
found respect for their ancient rulejrS ; and that a re- 
gard for established opinions dmnanded the reesta- 
bfishment of this power. This enthusiastic attach- 
niii^t to legitimacy is altogether at variance with tlje 
character of the|e plunderers ; and contradicted by 
fte fact, tliat t^Jili^Tent Peishwahs have usuiped 
th# {unctions of sov^^ty for 50 or 60 y^s past, 
without the slightest danger to th^ power frpm the 
pretensions of this i^ily. ^t Of a^e bene- 

volence, there is something i ^ m"ideaiy^^ising a 
fallra . family which powerfp^^||mites the imagina- 
ti6n) eiid commands our aympSmy ; but, with more 
profound regard for this feeling, mankind are much 
disposed to respect that comprehensive philjapthropy 
which regards the wdfare of a nation, instead of tjmt 
of a particular family. Had the British govl^niheiit 
employed the'^resOurces which the overthroSr of the 
Peishwah had 'jdfrnwn ii^o its power, in melioratii^ 
the cond^ion Of the^hlahi^tiah people, instead of 
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squandering this wcial^ a particular famUy^" 
they would have ^tabfi^ftra. upon a 

much more ceft^n basis ^^mtitude of prin- 
ces. The defection of the Nagpdt* itajah viras pun- 
ished by requiijiig the cession of lialf his tepitpry ; 
whilst the rigHl to interfere in the internal laan^e- 
ment6fji& dominions was, pc^itiydy ^Itnlated by 
treaty.. 

The justification ot this poIicy^,ifi^,lelt . precisely . 
on the same founds as that pursued 
Peishwah. TTie spirit of Appa ‘ ^hi^ revolting 
against this hupuliating subjection, ^d threatening 
hostility,' t^;^£^tish government were impelled tp 
depose him, and to elevate his grandson tp the mus- 
nud. At present, this state maybe considered as en- 
tirely under British influence j fhe minority of the Ra- 
jah incapacitating him from taking an efiicient part 
in publip affiurs. The government is principally cod- 
ducted by the British resident. AC^e commence- 
ment of the war, the court of Hqlfc#^ was altogether 
independ^t of the British government. Its unpro- 
voked aggression threw their teiritories into our 
power. — ^Assuming a.i^ht'to dispose of then^ on the 
principle of the law 'c^-.cc^quest, the btiik of thefr 
territoiy was bertoweJ upon bur allies, the Rajahs of 
Kotah and Bundee. The early submission of that 
unprincipled freebooter, Umeer Khan, was rewarded 
by a, grant of lands, at the expense of his ancient 
masters.' : These cessions reduced^ifs revenue to 20 
lacs of rupees. Independent of these conditions, 
this court was coinpelled to .^receive a subsidiary 
force within its territories^ an^ tp mmntain a con- 
hngentof 13,000 horse, at the call of the British 
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Tfiiis, power, which 

hoa 'i^ehlin in 1804^ ^ baffled the 

pl^uit c^,our^|p^s '; ^ind rendered the English go- 
vernment eag^'^to enter into peacc^^Was left, a^ier 
the’ events of contest, in a hui^atii^ state of 
vassah^^ :^"!]^e Rajah of Bhopal wa^eceived with- 
in the cin^ i^ e^i protection, on the cdi^^on of 
..paying a but, in consi^ratii^ of his 

eminent s^i^ib^pluring the war, ti^ . unpalatable 
article was'wii'^'’m the permanent’ treaty. The 
arningem^|s 'W^'tiie Rajpoot states were fixed on 
the.principl|^ j^at any tribute whic^v^ii^ been paid 
to the Mahiatias, or Umeer Khan, be trans- 

ferred to the British government ; ib connderation of 
which it engaged to protect them. At the same 
time, a right of ptditi^ control waV assumed over 
|hese states. ?liiey were restricted from^ fonning 
any connexion with any other power ; and pledged 
ta refer their disputes to the arbitration of 

^ gcwetnment*^;^ difik'ent states, ^^ode^joor, 
ij^oudlpoor, Kotah,°'Boondee, Bikaneer, and Jeypoor, 
agre^ to these U^ms, but with maniiest reluctance. 
The di<^ in^irea by a p6w|^uT armyi^^Nhin their 
territory appears to have shaded theirHee agency. 

On referring to Mr historical narrative 

* The hiitory of conquest is nearl j similar in every age. Mon> 
tesquien has rmtui&dl, that the Bomns always reserved to them- 
sdves.'the right of ar|iltnting the disputes of the princes q^. 
whom they had oonqui^:-— “De phialonqu’iltsvoieia vam^qild- 
que priaoeconsiddraUe, its mettoient dans le traith qu’il ne pourroit 
fiure lagnsRe, pour ses tBftroads, avec' las' allies des c’est 

i dird, ordinairedlHit, avecT-lbus sea voisins ; mais, qu^ .les mettoit 
ea arbigage : oe'^oi hii dg^t, poarfavdoir, la puisa(ni|)^aiUtahe" 
---Qigidncr et dec 
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it appears, that th«3[k)f^|3ri^^tes (^ Jeypoor, K<>(^, 
and Bikaneer, tUd sie^:\ empowered 

to treat, until fte iflimtltf'WjlM Pp^fc February, and 
Id^ch. peric^ poil?^^ the Findarees, 

Mahratt^, Patans, had b^'^fl^eth^ bipken, 

so that there^xisted no cause jbr^pjr!e^sm^^ese,;alli- 
afices, the original pretext faaving^ilK^^l!^ 
disindinati^ .of the court of jeytmorito'tne alliance 
was so 'malted, that Mr Prio^^^^N^rively states 
that it WM onfy tlm approach of ,l^ ;]biayid Ochter- 
lony*s army to his capital, and ti^\^ow of making 
terms with hij^; feuditories, which^duced them to 
come toitenii.,*; ^. It is infinitely to l^ regretted that 

* Mf PrinBep Tie negdtiation fell into the tame hands 

as had conducted the conference of 1816 ; but tlie personal indeci- 
sion of the Bajah was aiibh, that fbe negotiators did not make Aeir 
appeilknce at Dc^i until the middle of Februaiy ; and probably 
even a farther delay would have been expsr^ced had not the'^^Ra- 
jah began to take alarm at the ^^ncluded with Umeer 

Khan, and had not this apprehensif^ ,^^!^ quicteaed by the^:)^ 
proach <|f/ Sir David Oditerlony to bia capital) and. by a aba# of 
making tehns with his feudatories, which threatened to ^tach rfiem 
for ever fipom tbeir aliegiahce. Fearing^^w to be M completely 
in the Im^ Uie' princ^ij^jileople of thb.court were dii^patdied to 
Delhi in aMiaste, aloOg.i^l^e deputation i^ifmiDt^ |d, negotiate ; 
and after much discussi^^lho^erms were at length agreed upon, 
though the treaty was 'actually signed onfil the Sd of April, 
lS\s:'-^Hiaorihd Narf^ p.488, It^ evident froUi tbisstate- 
ment, that, prior to the signature of this tieiiMty, an engagement had 
4 mq concluded with^Umeer Bian, whidireUeved Jeypoor from.the 
ipraAitoiy bree whidi threatened it.^ atatc of JcypcW'had 
alawjB been independent, and. owed no trbiste either to MiftMttas 
or PataD& Sboe the o^cluskm of-lbis treaty the lUjah has ^bd,^ 
whick^amed a disputed succemiimf which wa^ re« ^ 

brred' to#the Bru^ gowimieni^j^^pi^ 
power was somewhat dtffinreni from flp private 
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thu <!onduct should have been pursued. Professing 
to isolate our ai^pns by principles of justice and 
UK^ity, the adviuce of .General Ochterlony's divi- 
sion was altogether inconsistent with their exercisP. 
The attempt to subvert the allegiance of the feuda- 
tories of Jeypoor can only be regardecf as a violation 
of those principles of national independence which 
we have tlniformly professed to support. It is the 
introduction of Otit^^iower into Rajpootana which 
has tarnished ihd ^lory which would otherwise have 
resulted from tiie me^nanimity andexemplary forbear- 
ance displayed in bur conduct throughout the war. 

In this instiince our armies speared' in these 
states, — ^not to raise up prostrate humanity, but to 
collect that tribute which the cruel exactions of the 
Mahrattas had extorted from their necessities. The 
quota to the British government was fixed precisely on 
the same scale. A change had occurred, but princi- 
pally in name : tiie humiliating consciousness of sub- 
jection still remained^ God forbid that 1 should as- 
sert that this connexion was in the end deliberately 
forced upon them.— No : the circumstances in which 
they were placed compelled i them to subject them- 
selves to our power. Excluded ^ilp^om the pjde of the 
league, and exposed to the irreyi|iidar ambition of the 
confederates, there remained no resource but ad- 
mitting the British armies. The interposition of the 

life. Xf I recollect right, the gallant battalions of Sir David 6ch* 
terlony were cabled in to support the aigument of the British govem- 
^roentin favour of the person whcm cau^ it espoused— at least 
they assisted at die ciieniony of his elevation to the musnud. In 
truth, we exerdsed^Hll right of sovereignty in determining the sdc* 
cession. 
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British government in the affiiirs of the larger states 
can only be regarded as a nobte and disinterested 
exercise of otir power: no sulpldy, no concession 
humiliating to their national dignity was demanded. 
Why not preserve the same exalted conduct to the 
smaller states ? Surely their abject and prostrate con- 
dition, their utter inability to come in cimtact with 
our power, established a stronger cluun to our gene- 
rosity. This arrangement wiA the‘/Eajpoot states 
can only be justified on the principle, that they were 
utterly unable to protect themselves— that, possessing 
independent authority, if they solicited a connexion 
with the British state, it was at liberty to prescribe 
its own tenns-^-and, if acceded to by the other party, 
there could be no stain upon our ^aracter in form- 
ing this alliance. If sucl^prere the circumstances, 
the justification of the Bntish government would 
appear to be complete. — But how stands the case,? 
At the period when this arrangement was finally con- 
cluded, the energetic policy of the Governor-gene^ 
had entirely crushed that powerful force under 
Umeer Khan which preyed upon these states, whilst 
the mo^ complete success had attended the opera- 
tions against the JKndarees. The irresistible display 
of our power had swept them from the face of the 
land. Thus, there remained no predatoiy force to 
disturb central India, and there existed no pretext fbr 
asserting that the Rajpoot states were unable to pro- 
tect themselves themselves. Where was the enemy ? 
At liberty to breathe, after a Cruel period of suflering, 
in tfie first joy of their deliverancf^.thcy cherished 
the fbqd hope of resuming their as independent 
states j and their admission into the confederation of 
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po\^s, under the . protection of the British , goveni- 
meu^':. would ha^yn enabled them 'to assume this 
prcHid attitude. : these bright vi^ons were sadly 

overcast j the d^fi^ination of the British goveiii- 
inen|:Jp mark tiieir ^mission into the league by the 
intr^uction of an armed force into tiieir country, 
extinguitiied ambitious hope, and left' them to 
mourn over .tiieir^ Ipsi independence. 

It has been r^re^ted, that these states enter- 
tained the .boupst airid 9 us desire to obtain our protec- 
tion. To me.iit -fii^pears quite otherwise ; it is only 
necessary to i6ad4he impartial narrative of Mr Frin- 
sep to be convinced that they cherished a rooted 
dislike to our power. Placed between two evilsr-the 
^^rutal and systematic oppression of Umeer Khan and 
the protection of the Bji^h government— nothing 
could drive them to form a permanent alliance with 
us. ‘ Exposed for years to his merciless exactions, 
vrith his army at their gates, they still temporized ; 
uid k, was only the presence of a British army at their 
capitm, 'with their exclusion from the league, which 
induced them to solicit our connexion. In such cir- 
cumstances they could scarcely be consider^ as free 
agents. 'With the profound dist^t which they en- 
tertained of our intentions, the di^ay of force was in- 
judicious. — Habituated to its abuse, and accustomed 
to bend before its influence, they could only regard its 
appearancoadth fear. It is manifest, from the whole 
of their conduct, that they dreaded a subsidil^ 
alliance with the British state as subversive of their 
independence,— that, in comparison with the Mahrat- 
tas and Pindarees, they regarded us as a more mwal, 
scientific, and enlightened race of freebooters ; but 
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the more to be fbared 'on;^at account, from the su- 
perior skill and ability which w<r delayed ih the sup- 
port of our power;— that tiiey'^j^rfeired submitting 
^to the exactiohs of the foimer i^^dy to be tempo- 
rary, whilst they avoided any ccmhexipn ^th the 
British state, as tending to establish, ^a jtettnanent 
*enl.* ‘In truth it is in vain to d^y itf^ bur power 
is disliked. Human nature in anyifaliape revolts at 

* The opinion here expressed is forSKd i cereful perusal of 
the 2d and 7th .chapters of what may bja ;leniM Mr Friosep s of- 
ficial narratire of the negotiations with . .^ l^ob of Bhopal and 
the Bajah of Jeypoart 1815-1816, to ihduce them to receive a 
subsidiaiy force. In noticing the fiiilurc of the latter, he says, — 
** The indifierence manifested by the Durbar of Jeypoor, on this oc- 
casion, to the advantages atten^g a closer union with the British, 
is perhaps in part attributable to the general rellictance felt by the* 
petty independent princes (o make, any indissoluble alliances on 
terms apparently calculated to interfere with the unrestrained lati- 
tude of political action they had hitherto enjoyed. All bur alliances 
with states of this description have' necessarily a character of de- 
pendence on their part, and on that account ate not very palatable. 
Yet a more obvious mode of accounring for the disinclination ex- 
perienced on this occasion may be^found in the actual circum- 
stances of the internal government of Jeypoor. The, whole territoiy 
was parcelled out into hereditary tenures of the nature of the fiefs 
or baronies of the feudal lystw. Over these the Bajah, aweakman, 
had much about the sante degree of influence and authority as was 
possessed by the weakest of the kings of England, when the same 
lystem prevailed in that country. Vo member of this aristocracy, 
however, would willingly exchange a state of things which leaves 
aii'%ide an opening to his hopes and ambition, for the peipetual 
repose and tranquilli^ that most, result firom the introduction of our 
influence.**— J?wtericii/..S?iirrfltiwe, p. 150, 151. In regard to the 
failure of the negotiation with tht Nawaub of Bhopal, he makes 
nearly similar observations. 
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subje^on. Such being the case, a regard to de- 
Jicacj'and nationa2 honour should have ' restrained 
Lord Hastings fhm offering this alliance : this 
alone Tvas wanting to complete the unity of his con-^ 
duct. Have not the perfidious revolt of the Peish- 
wah,. the unexpected defection of the Nagppor 
Rajah, and the vaci^ting policy of the Nizam' 
taught Lord HastinjgB that such unequal alliances 
are detrimental to l^bfparties ; and that impatience 
of our superiority,'^ hatred of subjection, and the in- 
extin^shable.lOV^ itf freedom which exists even in 
despotic Asia, hiqiiei the weaker parties to embrace 
the first opportunity of throwing off tiie galling 
chain of dependence? And yet^ after reading the 
ftank and manly exposition of his conduct in this 
J)olicy, it is impossible to doubt the purity of his 
motives. Deceived as to the general wishes of the 
people, and entertaining an ardent hope that the 
mild and regulated sway of the British government 
would rescue these regions from the cruel rapacity 
of Uineer Khan, and that anmehy and misrule' 
which its turbulent aristocracy had engende^d, he 
entered into this alliance and its completion he re- 
gards with delight as the mightiest good which had 
been achieved by the interpositidfi^ of our power. In 
this, instance, no selfish conrideration — ^no prospect 
of national advantage, leduced him into the patli of 
aggrandizement, but a fervent desire to benefit man> 
kind. This has often been the case. . Half the 
misery of mankind has arisen from the attempts of 
conquerors to meliorate their condition against their 
will.. This 1 $ grieVous (but unintentional) injustice. 
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The will of a nation is sapfed. We have no right to 
do evil that good may result fiiom it. Let iis apply 
the case to ourselves.— Nothing^l^ be more natural 
than that the enlightened a^nd.^ous prince, the Em- 
peror of the Russias, should entettain a wish to re- 
form the demoralized’ habits of our Asi^G pppula- 
•tion, and that he should send an 'army on this 
laudable mission; but, with all our zeal to improve 
the natives, would we allow diese -warlike reformers 
free ingress into our territory ? . His lordship will be 
startled at being compared toj Bonaparte ; but he 
too was a philanthropic conquerprir-^Witness his abo- 
lition of the Inquisition in Spain, and his benevolent 
design of ccmquering the British Isles, purely to res- 
cue mankind from our commercial avarice. 

Our relations with Scindeah remain apparently in 
the same state. This is the only independent power 
which exists in India ; but the influence of this chief- 
tain is prodigiously narrowed. Any ambitious pre- 
tension must be advanced at the expense of the in- 
terests of the protected states, whicli would necessa- 
rily involve him with the British government Thus, 
the period has at length arrived when the influence 
of the British power has been established throughout 
the vast continent of India. A chain of subsidiaiy al- 
liances with the native princes, — the possession of 
their capitals ,^as a security for their engagements, 
and the appropriation of lands to defray the expense 
pf our forces,— with the acknowledgment of our feu- 
dal superiority,— have rendered the native states en- 
tirely'dependent upon our power. The grand and 
comprehensive system which the genius of Lord 
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Wellcldey planned has suoces^uUy executed 
by I^d Ha8tings.->-The mighty sway which the 
empmhs of’DeM^xercised has been transferred' to 
the British government This system been re» 
gardend with uhbchinded admiration by a certain 
class of pohticians. , With the Anglo-ln^an commu- 
nity, /generally ^efihhig, it is a prodigious favourite. 
Opening a wi^e Sdd to its ambition, fiAd stimula- 
ting the selfish as'iirOll ks the liberal passions of their 
nature, the pfo^c^^bf its successful progress was 
reg^dedyrith ihte|^'interest. Hie advantages re- 
sulting from the G^^mtion of this policy; 4uring the 
late war, have been enumerated by Mr' Prins^,— 
tot as respects the natives of India secondly, the 
flK^feurity of the British power, regards the for- 
l^er— Ae entire deliverance o^lfcntral India from 
^«ie most destructive form oif niOitary violence, ^d 
]^e erection of a system which will secure the com- 
munity from the reburrence of a similar ctomity. 
Under, the genial influence of this system, it is bon- 
fidenily expected that the agriculture and comm^ce 
of the country wiU make rapid strides toward^IferJ 
fection. As regards British India^-a peipetual im- 
munity from those hostile incnr^ns which devas- 
tated our territoijj|Hend the estat^shment of a vigo- 
rous system of action.throughoutthe whole of India, 
which will leave us ho cause of internal alarm. Ap 
the san^ ^e, it is asserted, that the (^eratipn ^ 
this policy had prodigiously increased, our seeing 
against extern^ attack, by 'Extending &r frontier to 
the Indus, the- Himalyah, and the impen^jxalde -fo- 
rests and mountains on the £est<-the nati^ral barne^ 
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of India.* Tlrate are iipble objects to animate the 
labours of the statesipan ; end it remains to inquire 
wheflier they are likely ito be ipiomplished. Such 
’may be the case enterti^ng different views 

of the operation of* this sysfie^,; wheAer right or. 
wrong, I shall proceed to express thena. ;. At first 
sight; it jqipears that a mighty good f, !)^ been 
achieved by the liberation of centrd Asia from the 
brutal oppression of which it was victim. But it 
was a deliverance in name rath^ than in reality— ra 
change of masters, lln^ues^q^bly, advantage was 
derived to these states by the ti^sference of power 
from a savage, to a civilized race. But this was pur- 
chased byv the sacrifice of their independence and 
the extinction of their national dignity; and this,’ 
too, without the consolation of any material exemp- 
tion from their burthens, as they were condemned to 
pay their protectors for their exertions in their de- 
fence. The introduction of , the British power into 
states of this character is certainly attended with be- 
nefe to the great body of the people. Disdaining 
irre^lar exactions, and abstaining from excesses, its 
conduct appears to manifest advantage when con- 
\trasted with the grievous outrages and lawless extor- 
: tions of the pted|tory powers.. Operating by a fixed 

• In a point of view, it Is contended bj Mr Ft-insep, 

that the war has been equally prosperous; and certainly therS ap- 
nothing to invalidate hh statements. Our territorial revenue 
*%asbeen nngii^»nfa»a, by theae conquests, from 18 to 20 millions of 
Btwiing - '^t 'this beneficial result ia counterfmlanced, in 
degree, by an inaease of debt to the amount'of SJ millions 
j&ling. Thui^ at the close of this, contest, the Indian debt ’ 
imounted to about 85 millions sterling. 
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laid regulated pressure on their ^nances, its exist- 
ence is much less injurious to their' prosperity ; but 
there are e^l disady^tages which counteracts'^ this 
beneScjal influence. The anomalous and divided 
System of autfaiorify which these subsidiaiy alliances 
create, CJan only operate as a fertile source of disor- 
der. ;^together discordant in views, an4 dissimilar 
in character, it would be a rare and unexampled oc- 
‘currence in political history, if the separate action of 
the rival powers, which are united in this heteroge- 
neous union, should eombine so as to produce a har- 
monious result. Tliie attempt to control the ac- 
tions of princes who have been educated in the 
school of Asiatic mis-government, by the more en- 
li^tened maxims of European policy^ has rarely 
.iracceeded, 

i In Asia, the interests of the people are nothing — 
their happiness altogether subordinate to that of the 
prince; his selfish gratifications the law of their 
government. In Europe, on the other hand, the 
force of public opinion-^the result of superior civi- 
. lization-— has compelled the public ruler to regard the 
happiness of his people as the primary end of his go- 
vernment; and to subdue his personal inclinations 
when opposed to their interests. Such being the 
case, how is it possible that these opposite modes of 
government can thoroughly amalgamate, so as to 
proihote the public welfare. These varying results 
of different fNeriods of civilization cannot be recoti- 
ciled together. It might hayi^^eensafdy predicted, 
a priori, that sucli an unnatural union, as these sub- 
sidiary alliances create, would only be productive of 
jealousy, disorder, anid mis-govemment. When the 
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authority of the powers is so imperfectly de- 
fined, there must be a perpetual collision of opposite 
.and contending interests. Pbs^sing a real superi- 
only, but affecting inferiority, the British govern- 
ment can scarcely brook the slightest opposition to 
its will. Decked out in a nominal superiority, but 
consciQus of a real inferiority, and irritated the. more 
by this ostentatious mockery, the native ruler is apt 
to regard the enlightened interposition of British 
authority as a direct violation of bis rights — the re- 
membrance of which he cherishes with a rankling 
animosity which frequently breaks out in rebellion. 
In such a state of political union, the chance of any 
tolerable compromise between these rival autlioritics, 
which might promote the prosperity of the inferior: 
states, must principally depend upon the character 
of the reridents at native courts. If the British re- 
presentative should be a man of enlightened views, 
with a character distinguished for moderation, and 
whose interference in the interiial affairs of the state 
was marked by a due regard for Asiatic opinions 
and j^^udices, it is possible tliat he might mitigate, 
the'ex^rcise of this authority so as to render the 
galling chain of his dependence less irksome to the 
native ruler ; and thus, ultimately, reconcile him to 
the British dominion. But this can rarely happen. 
The entire opposition of interests which exists 
must inevitdily engender discord,. It must be the 
^int§(irat of the resident to restrain the native prince 
in those exactions whidywoold impoverish liis sub- 
jects,, and thus .ultimiitely disable the state from 
fulfilling its engagements to the British govem- 
ment j whilst the selfish policy of an Asiatic niler 
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^mpte him to eittort the utmost from the means 
of his subjects. ITim checked ih hu darling pro- 
peiu^f .li^ spirif^revoits at this humiliatiiig sub-_, 
jeOtiOTy and he ^mhbraces with eagerness the Srst 
Opportunity throwing it off ’ To tiie' British re- 
■prese^Uve there can be no situation more trying. - 
Cons^ous of the purity of his intentions, and eager 
to employ his superior knowledge in aiaeligrating 
the condition of native state, he fiUds his well- 
meant interposition, |iid advice uniiin^y disregard- 
ed. This inseiisibl^ wounds his self-love, and dis- 
poses him to cona^ife the actions of the native rulerj 
as decidedly hos^f Should |h|iBriti8h resident' 
however, be a man of a differ^t ,arbitr^ 

tod domineering in conduct, wh^ Rj;^ field^ 
open for misgovernment, from tbe^ being no 
C^t check or control over his conduct. Possessim 
the Confidence of government, which derives ■( 
.fbrnmtion' through him only, he can mans 
(^Qilr his actions so as to receive their 
Ferra^d by , fins power, and determined , 
his will the law, by inteiposing'his authority i 

of those who oppose their native prince, he 

in erecting a superior authority v^n^hy^ominiOns. 
Thus enfeebled in power, the na^^ r^m is unable 
to enforce the payment of his rev^'uOs, aiid, failing 
in Im engagements yith the British gpvefhment, Ms 
territori^^ seized upon ; and thus the 'ma^er.of 
a kpigdoii^ibecomes a miserable d^endent 
povv^yjPfliK^'-lent its aid fi ato a pure .jegard 
welf^;:pf people and^e maintenance Jpf his 
digi^llf; Ag^h, the agmit of the British ^vvm. 
ment may W a :;man of an entirely different cha- 
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racier, soft and flexible, averse to tlic trouble of 
and accessible to flattery, these moral weak- 
nesses are quickly perceptible by the discerning 
Asiatic. Skilled in the art of insiniiadon, by the 
most delicate attentions he insensibly gains hb con- 
thlehce and wins him to his purposes : thus strength- 
eneil, he proceeds unrestrained in his career of e.x- 
action. ,A prince of this stamp must inflict incal- 
Ij^ulable injury to his country. Possessing the entire 
^ommand of the British subsidiary force, he can 
subdue all opposition. Unsupported by this power, 
the resistance of his subjects would compel him to 
desist ; but this, the only efficient check to Asiatic 
misgovernraent, is rendered altogether nugatory by 
the overwhelming superiority of our arms. Thus,, 
protection is felt as a grievous and intole- 
ra^^uaihity. There can be no spectacle more me- 
ian^Biy and humiliating than this, where the know- 
ledge and strength of civilization are prostituted to 
the support of an unhallowed career of rapacity and 
oppr^oh. These two last exemplifications- of Bri- 
tish mbrule may be regarded as extreme cases ; and 
I am inclined to think that tlic first example is the 
nrode in which our power generally operates. But 
ihose who are acquainted with Asiatic history will 
^knowledge that the latter, cases arc not without a 
lll^llel. These>'particular evils are aggravated by 
mohe-g^eral causes. Conscious of our superiority, 
and thoroughly impressed with the belief that it will 
be exercised at a convenient period for tlie purpose 
of aggrandizement, they regard our power .with fear 
and distrust. Impelled by these feelings, and con- 
vinced that their reign is altogether transitory, tliey 
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exert every energy in collecting a treasure wtH£li may_ 
serve as a resource in the hour of need. Th?Tx- 
pense of the subsidiary force is likewise felt as 9 severe 
burthen on the resources of the state. From various 
causes, the forces of the native prince are little dc- 
minished. — From a feeling of personal pride, a regafd 
to the interests of tlie military class, and as a secmity 
against oppression, an Asiatic ruler feels a'mRnifest 
reluctance to reduce his anny. Thus the country is 
saddled with an enormous military force ; and those 
funds which were destined for the reproduction of 
wealth, are altogether lost to the community. 

The operation of these causes prevenits these states 
from deriving those benefits which would otherwise 
* accrue from British protection. The natural result 
of such a union must be, that the interests in- 

ferior are sacrificed to those of the more p^i^erful 
state. These states will jirosper under British in- 
fluence, as compared with Mafiratta misrule ; but, 
if left to themselves, they would have made much 
more rapid advances in improvement. Those who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the striking 
superiority of those principalities which arc free frpin 
foreign influence, as compared witli the marked de- 
terioration of the states which have formed a British 
connexion, must unequivocally regret the policy 
which has been pursued in Rajpootana, as utte^y 
destructive of that fair prospect, of hiqipiness which 
they would reasonably have attained as independent 
states. If we refer to the actual condition of the 
subsidized st^s, their marked decline under British 
influence present a striking contrast to those glotv- 
ing visions of prosperity which are' held forth as the 
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n&cessary consequence of the introduction of this 
into Rajpootaniu At the present moment, 
the authority of the King of Oude is so feeble, 
that, unsupported by the 'British power, it could 
not exist : he is unable to collect bis revenue with- 
dut the aid of the subsidiary force which is fre- 
quently employed in tliis service. The contrast be- 
tween his dominions, and those of the British go- 
vernment, strikingly exemplifies the mischief which 
results from the tlivision of authority which tliis 
system gives rise, to, and the superior benefit which 
arises froiQ a . simple and efficient form of govern- 
ment. In Oude, every powerful zumeendar erects 
a fort, and sets bis sovereign at defiance the re- 
venue is only exacted by force. In tlie British ter- 
ritories, no zumeendar can insult the civil power 
by erecting a fortress — ^not a single soldier is re- 
quired to collect the revenue ; whilst their superior 
cultivation affords the strongest testimony of the su- 
periority of our administration. The wretched sys- 
tem ii^ misrule which prevails in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion appears to be admitted by Mr Prinsep. Since 
the pubbeation of bis work, these disorders have in- 
creased to a frightful degree ; and, if the public 
journals can be credited, the constant insurrections 
of its turbulent zumeendars, and their shameful ex- 
actions, render it almost impossible to travel the 
country.— Abandoned to the sway of ^ sensuid and 
effeminate rul^, it has miserably declined in power 
and wealth. It may be urged, that, under this prince, 
,;t]iese disorders would exist, independent of any Bri- 
tish connexion. This cannot be I^mitted. In Asia, 
the feebleness and incapacity of i ruler naturally sti- 

' '' in S 
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mulates a more bold and energetic leader to over- 
turn hisj, power. This salutary provision, which^iOf.. 
ture lias made to rectify disorder, is rendered alto- 
gether nDgatoiy by the overwhelming superiority of 
the Briiish power, pledged to snipport the existing go- 
vernment. This protection operates as a perpetual 
safeguard to imbecility. It will be urged, that this 
incapacity in the native "ruler will be remedied by the 
enbghtened control the British resident;' and this, 
to a certain extent, may be the case. But, allowing 
him to poffiess the purest intentions and the greatest 
ability, it is obvious that a ^gle individual cannot 
do much. A stranger in an entire kingdom, igno- 
rant of its various mterests, and mu^quainted with 
the character of individuals, the chances are, that he 
would legislate very imperfectly as to its interests 
a residence of years would be requisite to enable 
him to form sound views as to its welfare. The ad- 
vocates for the system pursued in Rajpooiana will 
contend, that the evils arising from a direct interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of the King of Oude and 
the Nizam, have l>ecn altogether avoided in our ar- 
rangements with the Rajpoot states ; that we disclaim 
all control over their domestic policy; tliat each 
prince exercises an independent authority over his 
own dominions ; and that our alliance is simply re- 
stricted protection .against external aggression. 
There, is some inconsistency in these reasonings. If 
the policy of Lord Hastings completely succeed- 
ed, •—if iV successful executioii'has introduced a pro- 
found calm into the stormy region of central India, — 
if the cpnfederatiph of states are restrained from ejci- 
croacliing on each^^cir, — against whom is protection 
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required ? With the excepUon of Scindcah, the whole 
of these states are subject to. opr power. In theory 
^ disclaim all interference in their internal affairs ; 
i)ut in practice reserve a right to arbitrate their dis- 
putes. Our passion for intermedcUiiig (although in 
this instance a benevolent one) still breaks out Thus, 
at Oodeepoor, a military legislator has had time to 
form a political constitution for that state: assem- 
bling. the bold barons of that principality, he pro- 
posed his magna charta, which! was agreed to as the 
charter of the state after an animated discussion 
which lasted until three o’clock in the morning. It 
is impossible to consider the subsidiary arrangements 
which' have been made with the Rajpoot states, with- 
out perceiving that they are eminently calcidated to 
produce discord. Fixed upon the principle that the 
amount of the British subsidy should be increased in 
the same proportion that the revenues of the state 
should improve, it is obvious that an. agreement of 
this kind will naturally induce the native prince to ’ 
con^jll the amount of his revenue, and has a power- 
ful'lendenoy to create suspicion on the part of the 
i6ri,ti^h goyertunent The circumstances in tvhich 
they are placed wiU naturally engender fraud and 
craft in the inferior party, and a disposition to resort 
to force i|/the superior power! 'jHiis stipulation 
alone mitt||B regarded as fatal to thd independence 
of these po^^. 

It now remains to inquire as to the pro^ct of 
increa.sed security wliich will 'result from the exten,- 
sion of our influence in Rajpootana. There he 
nothing more fallacious than the confident expecta- 
tions which are entertained ofinG|^|^ security ^ bur 
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dominion in the East, by the extension of the subsidi- 
aiy system under Lord Hastings’s administration ! — 
Strange , that men should still indulge in these anticipS^ 
€ons Ui the face of the palpable and incontrovertible 
facts vmlch h^ve sprung up to oppose their theory ; 
that sjE^inter^t should so far pervert tlieir Judg- 
ments^ and that thi^ should remain so utterly in- 
sensible to the moral of the grand drama which has 
been acted before them. Jf there is any certainty in 
political science— an attentive examination 
of facts, we are allowed to infer the cause which-has 
produced them, there can be no truth more satisfac- 
torily demonstrated than this, that the uniform re- 
sult of the introduction of this systeiti has been, to 
excite a bitter spirit of hostility i^ainst oiir power ; 
that it has operated as a powerful stimulant to re- 
beUion ; and that it has endangered, instead of 
strengthening, our dominion. View it in its early 
progress— its introduction in Bengal, and the im- 
patience of Meer Cossim under its thraldom, which 
led to his rebellion and destruction— the concealed 
hostility of the Nabob of the Carnatic under de- 
basiUginfluence, which the capture of Seringapatam’re- 
vealed to our government, and which was followed by 
the seizure of his territory — ^tlie disgust and irritation 
of the Nabob of Oude under its tormen|mg spirit of 
interfen^^ which impelled him to o|||||me abdica- 
tion of ^^dominion ; and these exhi^rod a fear- 
ful shape, uuring Lord H^i^gs’s ^idministi'ation, in 
the.rebe11icm .of the Peishws^ 'lhe |^volt of the Nag- 
poor imah, and the vast mass ^ hostility which the 
dread of its iufii^^uction had cri^ted throughput 
.India. In thei^i^bf these facts, is it reasonabl^'^ ^ 
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expect increased security from the extension of this 
system ? As long as this unnatural dominion exists, 
4he^me causes will continue to operate j anti that 
abhorrence of control and unconquerable desire of 
freedom which impelled these pjinces to revolt, must 
reasonably be expected to manifest i^elf in the 
dominions of Holkar, the Feishwah, the Nagpoor 
Eajah, and the Rajpootana states^ where the events 
of the last war have enabled us to extend this system 
by erecting dependent states. The cherished remem- 
brance of their former power and splendour, the de- 
sire of regaining their pristine rank, will operate far 
more powerfully on their minds than a sense of gra- 
titude to the British government. At first sight, it 
appears that the apprehension of danger from a 
single state of this character is highly improbable — 
that a sense of the hopelessness of the contest would 
prevent its ruler from inviting destruction. This is 
so far just. — But it should be recollected, that, if dis- 
posed to revolt, a native prince would reckon upon 
the support of other states similarly circumstanced, 
and that he will further speculate on the chance of 
creating disaffection, amongst our soldiery. Such 
being the case, it is manifest that the mighty fabric 
of our Indian empire has not been built upon so 
durable a foundation as the' admirers of this policy 
would lead us to suppose. There is no principle of 
cohesioh in the materials of which it is composed ; 
its discordant elements cQnjtend against each other, 
and threaten to subvert th^ nobk monument of our 
power. The cause of this instability appears to be 
the nature of our subsidiary alliances, entered into 
wi^ states prodigiously inferior iu power, and pos- 
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sessing no similarity of character or views which 
could cement this unnatural union. The general 
Tesult has been, that the interests of the smRHcf“ 
have, been sacrificed to those of the larger state; and 
that^i deep'sense of the insecurity and injustice re- 
sulting from this connexion has impelled the weaker 
states to rffik their existence, in the attempt to shake 
off this oppressive power. Possessing that moral 
superiority which constitutes our real strength, pow- 
erful annieSj and,a-‘well-govcmed territory, where 
the interests of the subjects are identified with those 
of the government, it does hot appear to me -that 
the security of our internal dominions is exposed to 
any direct hazard ; but that, indirectly, their pro- 
sperity is likely to be affected by the efforts of the 
-protected states to shake off our control. 

It now remains to be considered, if any other 
line of policy could have been adopted at this period 
than that which Lord Hastings pursued. This 
nobleman has justified the conduct which he adopt- 
ed towards the Holkar state and the. Nagppor Rajah, 
by converting these independent powers intp sub- 
sidiary states under the control of British influence, 
.on the principle that the fate of arms threw their 
dominions into our power ; and that the law of con- 
quest authorized our making such arrangements as 
would render their existence compatible with our 
security^* Such being the case, would not the same 
principte^'^iiave warranted', tJie entire assumption of 
■these territories under ‘t|ie, direct control of the 
British government? It appears to me that incalcu- 
lable advantages would have resulted, from this ar-. 
rangement. ,T|ie deplorable consequences which 
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have arisen from the. divided system ot' authority 
which our interposition in their internal alVairs cre- 
ates<-would be altogether avoided ; — no rival power 
would clog and embarrass the machine of govern- 
ment. The effects of this chang;e would soon appear 
in the improved condition of these countries. By the 
jntroduction of a more enlightened system of admini- 
stration, an exact settlement of the revenues, greater 
regard to individual riglits, and that general security 
against spoliation which is the principal advantage 
of our sway, the afiections of the inhabitants w-ould 
be conciliated, and their interests identified with 
those of the British gov’emment. A fair prospect 
would be affoilded of introducing that superior know- 
ledge which constitutes our superiority, into these 
territories, and thus ultimately rescuing them from 
that misgovemment and misrule of which they were 
the victims. If these are esteemed ideal advantages, 
surely it will not be deiyed that a substantial benefit 
would .result to these communities by their relief 
from the severe pressure upon their finances which 
the subsidiary system imposes. Compelled to 
maintain the British subsidiary force, and a large 
native army, the direct introduction of our authority 
would render the cxistence.of this latter force alto- 
gether unnecessary. If the existence of the British 
government has been felt as a’benefit, — if it has con- 
ferred signal advantages iipon the mass of its .sub- 
jects, — ^if its, conduct eiAibits, as compared with Asi- 
atic governments, a noble example of the superiority 
of civilization over ignorance— of sound moral prin- 
ciple in opposition to craft, and liolence, as Lord 
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Hastings and the advocates of his policy represent, 
— ^surely every consideration of religion, morality, • 
justice, and expediency, should impel us to seize 
every just opportunity of introducing this beneficial 
sway. 

As Lord Hastings did act upon this policy, in as- 
suming- the bulk of the Peish wall’s dominions and a 
part of HoUcar’s territory, under the direct control 
of the British government, it is surprising that the 
same system was not pursued throughout. It may 
be urged, in justification of his lordsliip’s conduct, 
that a regard for public opinion and respect for an- 
cient greatness dictate the course which he pur- 
sued in elevating the house of Satarah, ^d maintain- 
ing the existing rulers in the Holkar^ahd Nagpoor 
states, — that the aifections of the people were con- 
ciliated by this studied deference to their rulers, — 
and that, as regajrds oui' security, it is iidinitely safer 
to govern by means of a power thus constituted, 
which . has been accustomeu to command the unre- 
served obedience of its subjects. This may be es- 
teemed a sufficient itindication of this policy ; bpt it 
does not appear to me that this profound regard for 
their ancient dynasties has ever existed in India. 

■ With a devoted attachment to their original institii- 
tirnis and usages, they have manifested no earnest 
sympathy in the fate of their rulers; — ^no people have 
submitted more passively to a change of masters. 
The surprii^gf feats of Give and Iiord Wellesley in 
the disposm ^tf kingdoms-FP^d even the exploits of 
Lord Hasti^ in this way,!' lead tp a veiy different 
conclusipn. lIThoever has witnessed the ^vatibn of 
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a native prince to the musnud, under British influ- 
ence, must have observed that the people arc never 
deceived by this contemptible mockery *, that they 
substantially regard the English state as the master 
of their destinies. With the spectacle of a well-ar- 
ranged English line to grace the ceremony, is it 
probable that it should b*e otherwise ? It is scarcely 
possible to suppose that a statesman pf Lord Hast- 
ings’s penetration can be ignorant of these feelings, 
which pervade the mass of the people. Upon this 
supposition, the true key to his policy must be 
sought elsewhere. This explanation must be Ibund 
in a regard to public opinion in England — the posi- 
tive enactments of the legislature prohibiting exten- 
sion of territory or dominion. The constant decla- 
mations against the ambition and rapacity of the 
Company’s servants have had a distinct and visible 
operatiob on our Asiatic policy. Compelled by cir- 
cumstances to extend our dominion, and restrained 
by parliament in this policy, the conduct of our 
govembr^general has been shaped with the view of 
disguising this necessary increase of our power, and 
reconciling their conduct with the policy marked 
out for them by the supreme authorities in England. 
Studiously abstaining from any direct assumption of 
territory, least it should provoke inquiry, this policy 
has developed itself in the erdetion of dependent 
states, and other indirect modes of acquiring do- 
minion. To this may be cl^ly traced the origin of 
the subsidiary system, disguises the subjection 
of a nation under the briievolent idea of protecting 
it Applying this principle to the elucidation of 
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Lord Hastings’s conduct, it will satisfactorily ac- 
count for the introduction of the subsidiary system 
into the dominions of Holkar and the Nagpoor Rajah, 
and the devation of tlie Satarah prince from his ob- 
■scuiity. A policy like this, which the injudicious at- 
tempts of European kgislation to regulate the pro- 
gress of .our Indian empire has created, is dishonour- 
able to the national character. Professing the most 
disinterested views in the offer of our alliance, and 
pretending to regard these prostrate powers as en- 
tirely independent, what a mournful contrast does 
the result present ! In their ufter extinction as i5c- 
parate states, and the entire sacrifice of their in- 
terests to the support of our power-!-affecting in- 
feriority where we really command-^thcre is a cha- 
racter of deceit and fraud in these alliances which is 
altogether alien to the spirit of‘ a free people. Wliy 
resort to this debasing hypocrisy ? If these states are 
really conquered, why deceive them with the vain 
phantom of independence? If a manly and open 
policy was acted upon, — ^if the dkeci control of the 
British government had been introduced into these 
regions, instead of that Machiavelian practicdW’fule 
which the protecting system creates,-^would not the 
mass of human suffering have been prodigiously 
diminished ? Whatever have been the consequences 
of this system, it is but just to the statesmen who 
have di^cted the ener^es of our Indian e^mpire, to 
remark, the evil i^not to be ascribed to them 
principa%i but to the preposterous restrictions of 
the legislature, which pretended to regulate that 
'A'hieb in its nature cannot be fixed — the destiny of 
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;m‘ empire — and this at the distance of half the globe. 
Ni^ver was a more signal instance, recorded ol’ tlie 
lliilure of abstract reason, in framing a perfect sys- 
tem, of external policy for a community in a difterent 
state of society, and of the political relations ol' 
which -it w.as profoundly ignorant. With ah ardent 
de.sire to relieve human siitfering in Asia, the par- 
liament of England marked out the path which the In- 
dian government should pursue ; butit'is melancholy 
to reflect, that the indirect result of this benevolent 
interposition has been that alarming picture of mis- 
government and abuse which the operation of the 
subsidiary system presents. Unrestrained by these 
checks which the legislature imposed, the natural 
course of events would have led to the direct intro- 
duction of our authority into those countiies W’hich 
we had cpni^uered. 

It may be objected, that this would be a career of 
conquest; and this must be admitted partially. The 
force of .circumstance.s: — a regard to self-preservation 
—the selflsh operation of the passions, and a con- 
sciousness of superiority — had all a tendency to ad- 
vance our power; but it is unfair to regard this 
aggrandizement, as the necessary result of a precon- 
ceived plan, and scandalously unjust to charge the 
sole guilt of this career upon the ^luropean govern- 
ments, — ^as if no aggressions had been committed by 
the Asiatic pow’er^ — as if tbe^same passions were not 
common to both,-!— as if the^- policy of Europe , was 
uniformly marked by treachery, craft, and undis- 
guised oppression, whilst that of Asia pre.sented a 
bright but hiimliiating contrast, of candour, disin- 
tere^tednes.s, and superior moral feeling. 
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But whatever may be said of ouf Asiatic policy, 
there can be but one opinion as to the paramount di^ty 
imposed upon us, of governing these acquisitions so 
as to promote the happiness of the people. And to this 
view have these observations been directed. It seems 
indeed beyond dispute, that, nominally independent, 
but in reality subjugated, the prosperity, of the pro- 
tected states, would have been materially advanced 
if they had been subjected to the direct control of 
the British government, instead of that indirect sys- 
tem of influence which prevails at present.* The 
policy pursued by Lord Hastings in the Nepaid and 
Pindaiee wars, forms by far the most prominent 
feature in his Asiatic career. In ibrming.a flnal 
opinion upon his administration, it is impossible to 
avoid contrasting it with that of his distinguished 
predecessors Lords Cornwallis and Wellesley* As a 
practical statesman, his conduct does not exhibit 
those solid and useful talents which characterized. 
Lord CornwalUs.— Aiming at no visionary good, that 
noblcma'n endeavoured to establish a permanent sys- 
tem in matters of finance and revenue, as being Bie 

* These observations arc not made to justify a system of con- 
quest, but to point out, tliat, when subdued, a preferable system of 
government could have, been adopted. Of course the dii^t intro- 
duction of the British Authority ^ould have been combined with a 
liberal provision for the maintenance of the native princes. 

In thb,^itage of the discimpn, it would be glaringly unjust to 
Lord Hastings, not to affordl^ reader an'opportunity of perusing 
his a^irable exponiion of the 'motives which influenced his con- 
duct towards the Mahratta and Findaree powers. For this purpose, 
his reply to.the address of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, con* 
gratulsAing him on the succcssftil rdn\)ts of his policy, is. thrown 
into the Appendix. 
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first step to future improvement. Convinced that 
•absti’act ideas of political perfection must be applied 
to the State of society in India with infinite caution, 
the reforms in the administration of justice which he 
introduced were guided by this principle. Adapt- 
ing’ his* policy with rare felicity to the genius and 
manners of tlie people, an enlightened spirit of in- 
novation was tempered by a due regard to Asiatic 
opinions and prejudices. AVith an ardent desire to 
exalt the Indian community in the scale o^ civiliza- 
tion, he sought this end by meliorating^ existing 
institutions, not by destroying them. In tliis re- 
spect, -the: civil career of Lord Hastings cannot be 
compared with that of Lord Cornwallis : his ad- 
ministration is unmarked by any direct improvement 
in our ci\dl institutions, or attempts to rectify our 
system of finance and revenue, the details of which 
do not appear to have been familiar to his mind. 
This may be correct ; but it may be justly urged, in 
defence of his Lordship, that the successful opera' 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s judicial and financial sys- 
tem rendered any marked improvement unnecessary, 
and afforded no fair field for the display of his legis- 
lative talents ; — and that, exercising a general super- 
intendence in the internal affairs of government^ it 
is infinitely better to trust the details of office to 
those who have devoted their lives to them. Again, 
as compared with Lord \j|^llesley, wo do not meet 
with that vigour and enei^ of intellect — that power- 
ful grasp of mind which embraced every thing poli- 
tical, commercial, civil,^ The animating spirit of 
Lord AVellesley is visible in every transaction of his 
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government ; it gave a tone and character to the 
whole. In directing the warlike resources of Bii-, 
tish India lie was unrivalled ; — ^the conceptioij of his 
plans was splendid and comprehensive, the means 
adapted fo the end in view ; — his tact in selecting 
military and political agents has not been surpassed. 
In his civil career, the institution of the College of 
Fort- William exhibits a noble example of that pro- 
spective wisdom which looks forward to the advance- 
ment of the human race in the carreer of improve- 
ment ; — whilst his liberal encouragement of the com- 
merce of British India evinced his entire siqieriority 
to the more limited views which influence^ the Court 
of Directors on this subject. In tliese rii^ects, the 
most devoted admirer of Lord Hastings ought not to 
establish a parallel between his administration and 
that of Lord Wellesley. But there is a moral b^uty 
which is far above all those splendid attiibutes Which 
distinguished Lord Wellesley’s career; — and this 
the conduct of Lord Hastings exliibits in a degree 
rare amidst statesman. What can be more exemplary 
than the dignified forbearance he exercised towards 
Sciiideah, in refraining from punishing his unpro- 
voked hostility ^ What would Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct have been in these circumstances ? Concilia- 
tion was not the virtue of that npbleman. — The dig- 
nity of the head of the state was at times lost in the 
angry pasdons of the poli^^tn. That elevated feel- 
ing which induces superi^^^ds to disguise their 
superiority , over the feeble; 3^s not appear to have 
existed in Lord Wellesley. In. his correspondence 
with the native states, the consciousness of his supe- 
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riority breaks out in every line. lu comparing the 
external policy of his administration with that of 
Lord Hastings, some striking differences are a])])a- 
rent. The hostile spirit whicli Tippoo manifesteii 
against our power perhaps afforded a just cause of 
war ; but it is difficidt to find the same sati.sfaclory 
veaSons* in justification of llie hostilities which this 
nobleman directed against the Mahrattas. . At this 
distance of time the policy which led to this war 
must be regarded as an aggression upon ilje rigiiifS 
of the Maiii'atta states. Ltitcim^ wpoiii the Poon^ 
alliance, with the undisguised intention of introdu- 
cing the Britisli mtuence into the affairs of the Mah- 
ratta sanction of the Peishwah’s 

authority,^!PfHiprising that the interference of this 
ambitious power should be regarded by Scindeah and 
Holkar as an unprincipled violation of their natural 
independence ? A conduct like this naturally pro- 
voked war. With the spectacle of the entire sub- 
jection of those states into which this portentous in- 
ffuenoe had been introduced, Avould it not have been 
the blindest fatuity to have tamely suffered the in- 
troduction of this appalling power? The external 
policy of Lord Hastings contrasts advantageously 
with that of Lord Wellesley. — The causes of the wars 
which he directed must be aclyiowledged to have 
been just and necessary ; — ^it was only the cruel ag- 
gressions of the Nepaulese and the predatory jrow^ers, 
which compelled him to reii.ort to arm-s. The plan 
of a confederacy of independent states, the sole ob- 
jects of whose union should be the repression of the 
irregular ambition of its members, and the preserva- 
tion of general tranquillity, manifested his entire su- 
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peiiority to all selfish views of aggrandizement. It 
is only to be regretted, that this fair picture should 
have been deformed by the mistaken career which 
he pursued in Rajpootana ; — and that an admiration 
of the subsidiary policy of Lord Wellesley should 
have seduced him into an imitation of it, by intro- 
ducing this system into the conquered states of Hof 
kar, the Peishwah, and tlie Nagpoor Rajah. 

There is still another point of view in which tin* 
difiei cnt conduct of these statesmen remains to be 
considered— tiio exercise of those powers intrusted 
to them over the Ecropean portion of the commu- 
nity in India. The administration of Lord Wellesley 
was marked by the establishment of a direct censor- 
ship over the press ; whilst the power which the le- 
gislature confers, of sending to Europe those indivi- 
duals who abused the power of the press, or rendered 
tliemselves obnoxious to government, was exercised 
by this nobleman, in several instances, with no re- 
markable forbearance, or regard for the principles 
of liberty. The political career of Lord Hastings 
has been distingui^ed by the abolition of the cen- 
sorship ; and, although exposed to irritating attacks 
upon his personal character, the invidious power con- 
fided to him has never once been exercised. Feel- 
ing that his government would derive strength and 
information from a temperate and enlightened dis- 
cussion of its interests, his conduct has been shaped 
so as to affi>rd a wider i^pe and greater - freedom to 
the inquiries of the pres^ than has ever existed un- 
der any other Goyemor-general j and this, too, with- 
out crippling the energy of the executive. This dif- 
ference in conduct is clearly to be ascribed to tlie 
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opposite political principles of these eminent states- 
men. The personal character of Lord Wellesley 
appears to have been modelled on that of antiquity. 
There is a Patrician elevation and masculine severity 
of mind— -the same unbending pride, and disdain of 
the people. Like the master spirits who ruled the 
destiny of ancient Rome, be seems to have tlioiiglit, 
that he was bom to sway the minds of men— ^to bend 
them to his purposes — that nature destined them to 
. be the creatures of his will. A statesman of this 
stamp, feeling practically convinced that the people 
are unworthy of rule, evinces a marked disregard ol‘ 
public opinion. 

The character of Lord Hastings is altogether mo- 
dern. It is stamped with the enlightened philosophy 
of the 18 th century, and his political career breathes 
its spirit throughout— its philanthropy and tolera- 
tion— its earnest sympathy with the fortunes of man- 
kind, and ardent desire to extend their political pri- 
vileges, when they were qualified to exercise power. 
He has stood forth in the cause of the oppressed in 
Europe, and advocated the outraged rights of huma- 
nity. Such has been the general character of his 
Asiatic career. Convinced that positive institutions 
could not do much in ameliorating the state of so- 
ciety, his eftbrts have been directed to elevate the 
Indian conimnnity in the scale oi‘ civilization, by en- 
lightening theii' minds, and by 'affording a wider 
scope to the European press, which might enable it 
to cooperate in this noble object. The powerliil 
impulse which his encouragement has given to the 
societies formed for the dissemination of liberal and' 
Christian knowledge; the abolition of the censor- 
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ship j and even the repression of the Pindaree system, 
— must all be considered as means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end. And what purer glory can a 
statesman asp;re to than this— where his power is 
solely directed to the public welfare? This admi- 
nistration, as compared with that of Lord Welles- 
ley, is not so splendid and imposing, but it will con- 
fer more durable benefits upon mankind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Our arrangements for the distribution of Justice examined, and 
their advantages and disadvantages pointed out, compared with 
similar institutions in England, and vindicated from the animad- 
versions of Mr Mill and the Edinburgh Reviewers. — Remarks on 
the permanent settlement of the Revenue.— The prospects of wri- 
ters adventuring to India.— Their allowance in the different 
branches tf the service, and chance (f returning to Europe with a 
fortune. , 

X HE information of persons practically unacquaint- 
ed with our civil administration in India is likely 
to be in some measure erroneous ; but so far it 
may be useful, in the present dearth of knowledge, 
that it may induce others to step forward and cor- 
rect their mistakes.* This being the case, I shall 
make no apology for the following observations, how- 
ever foreign to iny professional pursuits. 

The legislative power iii India is exercised by the 
governor in each presidency, controlled by a council. 
This council, in Bengal, consists of the Governor- 

* The author has perused, ill India, the civil regulations of the 
Bengal government which afforded him the means of fbiming his 
present opinions. He has likewise read the fifth report, the obser- 
vations of Colonel Wilks on this subject, and the respective publica- 
tions of Messrs Tytler and R. Giant, from whom he has adopted 
some facts and arguments illuatrathre of his opinions. 
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general and three .civil servants selected by the home 
authorities. In general, the military Commander-in- 
chief, at each presidency, likewise occupies a seat in 
council ; but this does not always take place. The 
laws proposed by, the Governdr-in-coundl, are. for- 
mally discussed by the members j who likewise pos- 
sess the power of proposing laws. Every opinion or 
argument is delivered in writing, and recorded for 
trans mis sion to the home authorities. li\ practice, I 
have understood that the council rarely asseml^les, 
except in cases of emergency ; and that, in general, 
the measures or regulations propose(|. are corried 
round to each member for his individufd . sanction. 
This must secure greater freedom and independence 
in the expression of the opinions of the members, and 
obviate much unpleasant discussion. At the same 
time it afRirds no field for the exercise of colloquial 
rivaliy, or that desire of intellectual distinction, 
which, if indulged in a deliberative assembly, ope- 
rates disadvantag^sly by inflaming the passions, and 
rendering the mindless open to the influence of rea- 
son. The practice of recording the opinions of the 
members, opposes a powerful' check to involous op- 
position, by rendering it incumbent on every indi- 
vidual to assign a specific reason for his vote. The 
majority of votes determines whether a law shall be 
established. 

In his legislative capacij^ the Governor-general 
• cannot enact laws, or act ind^iendent of his council ; 
but, in his executive or political function, he can ex- 
ercise this pqwer, on rare emergencies, subject to re- 
sponsibility. ll^e extraordinary circumstances in 
which we are {^ced in demand, that power 
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should thus be vigorously exercised. The laws 
enacted by the government are styled regulations, 
and are regularly translated into the native languages. 
They embrace entire administration of civil and 
criminal justice— the regulation of the police — ^thc 
collection of the revenue and customs— and the go- 
•neral interests of commerce. 

To give a general view of these laws is altogether 
beyond my power. I have not the hccessaiy books 
in my possession, which would enable me to do this ; 
but the reader wUl obtain .ample information, by con- 
sulting Colebrooke^s Digestt and Harrington's Ana- 
lysis qf ike Sfgulations. The administration of cri- 
minal justice is regulated by the Mahomedan code 
of Ij^w, which has been greatly meliorated in practice, 
and rendered more conformable to the enlightenedspi- 
rit of European legislation, by abolishing its cruel pun- 
ishments, correcting its defective rules of evidence 
and the unjust partiality of many of its provisions in 
favour of Mahomedans, in prosecutions instituted by 
Hindoos. The sanguinary law of retaliation, in the 
case of miuder, which is allowed to, the relations of 
the deceased by this law, and which regards tlie 
gratification of personal revenge as a paramount con- 
sideration to the welfare of the community, lias been 
altogether abolished. In practice, this right was sel- 
dom rigidly exercised in Bengal, and was generally 
waved in consideration of a sum of money being paid 
-by the murderer to the relations of the deceased, 
but this necessarily operated as a bounty to crime, 
and afforded impunity to the rich man who had wan- 
tonly shed the blood ol' his fellow-creature. The ad- 
ministration of civil justice is determined by the re- 
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spective laws of the Mahomedans and Hindoos, tern* 
pered by a spirit of equity on the part of the Euro- 
pean judges. In causes where both the parties are 
Musselmen, the suit is decided according to the rules 
of Mahomedan law ; if Hindoos, according to the 
prescribed usages of that people. In cases where 
the plaintiff and defendant are of a different race and 
religion, the question is decided according to the law 
acknowledged by the latter. To lay down an equit- 
able rule for the decision of these causes, would ap- 
pear to be a difficult problem in legislation. As the 
Hindoos compose nine-tenths of the population, it 
would seem a better mode than the present that the. 
suit should be decided according to the ^w.qf the 
majority ; or, perhaps, it would be more advantage- 
ous if it was determined according to the conscien- 
tious opinion of the judge. 

The necessity of adopting some general rule'must 
account for the present arrangement. Tims, inde- 
pendent of the regubitions enacted by the British 
government, we havp adopted in practice the great 
body of native laws, B^doo and Mahomedan, written 
and unwritten, which we found established in the 
country. In this policy the British rulers appear to 
have proceeded upon the principle, that abstract 
ideas of political perfection could with difficulty be 
adapted to the state of society in India ; and that, 
with a people so obstinately attached to their laws 
and usages, more substantial good would be effecteA 
by reforming existing institutions, than by destroy, 
ing them. The arrangements which are made fox 
the distribution of justice are as follows ; — 
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Under the Bengal presidency, our territory is di- 
vitled into about 50 distiicts, each containing a po])u- 
lation of from 6 p 0,600 to 1,200,000 souls, the civil 
government of vmich is intrusted to one individual, 
designated a judge and magistrate, aided by two 
assistants. Thus, about 50 individuals adminisloi- 
jhstice to about 40 millions of people. Tlieir duel' 
duty, as police magistrates, consists in receidng cri- 
minal informations, binding over prosecutors and wit- 
nesses, and committing offenders for trial. In this re- 
spect, their functions are similar to those ol'an English 
justice of peace. Independent of this, they exercise a 
ffnj^I jurisdictionin petty crimes, and possess the power 
of inflicting punishment. At first they were per- 
mitted to try and punish all petty larcenies, and the 
maximum of punishment was fixed at 3() stripes, or 
one month’s imprisonment ; but latterly tliey can 
lake cognizance of thefts of greater magnitude, and 
sentence to one or two years’ imprisonment. The 
whole of their proceedings are regularly recorded, 
and regulated by.prcscribed forms. . The magistrate 
of the district may delegate a certain portion of his 
duty to his assistant. In his civil capacity, as judge 
of the district, the same individual tries all suits re- 
lative to property, rents, debts, partnerships, marriage, 
cast, and all causes of a civil nature, provided the 
parties reside within his jurisdiction. If the sum of 
money or property litigated is trifling, his decision is 
final ; but otherwise an appeal lies to the provincial 
court of appeal, within the jurisdiction of which hisdis- 
Irict is situated. The judge may empower his Euro- 
pean register or assistant to determine certain causes ; 
rut from his decision an, appeal lies to his principal. 
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These duties afford ample occupation for his time ; • 
but, independent of this, a judg||j^md magistrate 
exercises a general control over the^temal economy ' 
of his district; he regulates the state nf the roads, 
bridges, and jail ; projects improvements, and orders 
disbursements for their repair ; he fixes the rate of 
different kinds of labour, and sanctions the price Ut 
which grain is sold at the different markets through- 
out his district. All these duties ' require a know- 
ledge of the principles of political economy, and de- 
monstrate the utility of founding a professorship for 
this study at Hereford If any cppr^ion is com- 
mitted by the military or the revenue officers of go- 
vernment, it is his duty to take cogniziinc^ bf it. 

The courts of circuit and appeal consist of four 
European judges, a. register, and assistant, with a 
suitable proportion of native law officers. These tri- 
bunals try all prisoner's who are committed by the ma- 
gistrates of districts for capital crimes, robberies, or 
thefts, to a considerable amount. At present there are 
six of these coinri^, comprehending; about eight dis- 
tricts within their jimsdiction. One of the members 
of the circuit court proceeds in rotation throughout 
tlie division for a period of six months, and holds a 
regular jail-delivery at the several district courts. 
Should any of the prisoners be capitally convicted, 
the sentence cannot be carried into execution until 
it has received the sanction of‘a superior criminal 
court in Calcutta, designated the Nizamut Udawlut, 
to whom accordingly is transmitted the proceedings 
of. the trial. Whilst one or two of the members of 
tile circuit court are engaged in making their rounds, 
remaining two judges are employed in deciding 
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the appeals in civil (Piuses, which are referred to them 
from the district courts. The judges of the court of 
appeal wd circuit preside equally in civil and crimi- 
nal causes ; their decisions are find in cases where the 
property litigated is of trifling value ; but wliere it 
is eonsiddlrable, an appeal lies to the supreme civil and 
criminal court in Calcutta, entitled the Suddur De- 
wanee and Nizwut Udawlut. This court consists 
of a chief judge- and three inferior judges, civil .ser- 
vants of the company, with a suitable proportion ol' 
native officers skilled in the Mahomedan and Hin- 
doo laws. In, its criminal jurisdiction the court is 
principally, occupied in revising the trials transmitted 
for its sahcjtipn by the circuit courts, and cither con- 
firms, annuls, or moffifics the sentence passed by these 
tribunals } but in no instance is it allowed to add to 
the severity of the punishment. Where the sentetice, 
as finally sanctioned by the court, amounts to a for- 
feiture of land, it must be submitted, with all the 
proceedings, for the special consideration of govern- 
ment. In cases where extenuatihg circumstances 
have appeared on the part of the criminal, and where 
no discretion is authorized by the law ^ to the de- 
gree of punishment, the court possesses the power of 
recommending the delinquent to the mercy of govern- 
ment. Independent of this prerogative of mercy, the 
Governor-general possesses no criminal jurisdiction. 
In its civil jiuisdiction this court decides upon all 
appeals which are referred to it from the inferior 
tribunals, provided the property concerned amounts 
to a certain value. In the case of personal property, 
this is fixed at 50,000 rupees ; where the cause refers 
to landed estates, rents, acQDtunts, &c. it is detenniii> 
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ed by other rules. In causes where the value of the 
property amounts to less than dO^OOO pounds, the 
decision of this court is final } but jshould it exceed 
this, an appeal lies to the king in council i and even 
where this right of appeal does not exist from the 
inferior value of the property litigated,, the courtis 
at liberty, if it sees reason, to re-try die cause, and 
to reverse or confirm its own decision. In ^1 these 
courts, the Suropean judges are aided by learned 
natives, who declare the Ilindoo or Musselman law 
which js applicable to the case in point. It is still a 
more striking feature in the rules laid ddvrii for the 
guidance of these tribunals, that in cajpital 'trials the 
. principal native la,w-officer unites the ^iilctions of 
^ judge and jury in fixing the guilt of the prisoner 
and declaring the sentence of the law ; and that the 
duty of the European judge is limited to superin- 
tending the proceedings. In this respect, he resein- 
bles the judge-advocate of a court martial, with this 
difierence, thaj; ^e latter has no %ht4o give his 
opinion respedHtlf thc sentence, unless it is required 
by the members : bn the contrary, the Indian judge* 
IS bound to sanction every trial, by his approval or 
disapproval. Should a magistrate of a zillah or dis- 
trict court be dissatisfied with the decision of his 
law-ofiicer on any ‘particular trial, he can refer it to 
the court of circuit and appeal, which possesses the 
power of reversing or confirming it. This court 
agam can refer to the superior civil .and criminal 
court in C^cutta. In all tlfese courts, native pleaders 
have been Introduced, whose fees are regulated by 
government. This is an innovation upon the prac- 
tice of the native governments : in their courte the 
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suitors pleaded their own causes. To protect the 
public against the corruption of those who adminislcr 
justice, some laws have been enacted for the iivuiish- 
ment of it. It is ord,ered that native law-oftieers, 
suspected of this crime, should be tried in the court 
to which they are attached. A charge of corruption 
against the European judge of any district court 
mflst be 'laid before the Governor-in-council, who, 
after due inquiry into the circumstances of the case, 
refers the charge for trial to the court of ciri'uit in 
which the district is situated, or appoints a special 
commission to decide respecting it. The (Joi ernor- 
general likewise 'possesses the power of sending home 
individuals with whose conduct he is dissatisfied. 

This sketch of the civil arrangements in Bengal 
will apply "fe^tially to the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, where the same system prevails. It is evi- 
dent, on the slightest consideration, that these ar- 
rangements have been framed with reference to Iho 
practice of another country more advanced in the 
scale of civilization ; and that they have not been 
adapted with advantage to the exi|ting state ol' so- 
ciety in India. Under tlic Mahomedan system of 
government, the zumeendar of each district presided 
over the administration of civU and criminal justice, 
which was dispensed in a summary manner. All 
capital cases were reported, before tliey were carried 
into execution, to the Nazim, who exercised superior 
jurisdiction in criminal matters. within the province ; 
in like manner, a right of appeal existed in civil 
causes, by carrying the suit to the court ol the Dc- 
wan, whb presided over the administration of justice 
in this department. In these district courts, the de- 
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cisions were speedy, the proceedings being unfettered 
by the forms and technicalities of law. In the ad- 
ministration of penal justice, the instantaneous punish- 
ment of the offence powerfully impressed the imagina- 
tion of the people, and deterred fh)m the commission 
of crime. As many of the provinces were not larger 
than several of the districts over which a single Eu- 
ropean magistrate presides at present, the dela;^ in 
the event of a reference to the Nazim was not great 
A system o£ justice like this, however imperfect, is 
perhaps more popular with the vul^ than a more 
refined jurisprudence, which, in its just dread ol 
taking away the lives of the innocent, affords a 
greater chance to the criminal to escape. Under 
the present system, the administration of^enal jus- 
tice is prodigiously slow, as compared with the ra- 
pidity of the trial and decision under the Mahome- 
dan government. If a prisoner is committed by the 
magistrate of a district for a capital offence, he may 
remain in confinement six months, until the circuit 
judge arrives, whose duty it is to try the prisoners ; 
and if capitally <^nvicted, another month may elapse 
, before the sentence is confirmed by the supreme cri- 
minal court in Calcutta. If the trial is ordered to 
be revised, a still further delay ensues. The extra- 
ordinary powers which are - granted to this supreme 
court, of annulling or modifying the sentence, ap- 
pear very unreasonable : having no opportunity ol 
observing the demeanour of the witnesses in the cir- 
cuit court, it is surely much less likely to form a cor- 
rect opinion of the guilt or innocence of the critni 
nal, than the inferior irilninal. It would seem quite 
sufficient, if it confined itself to the duty of selecting 
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such cases as appeared worthy of mercy, and recom- 
mending them to the attention of govcmmonL In 
the first stage of the criminal procedure, the ol 
the functions of judge and magistrate in the same 
person, appears very injudicious, and calcidateil to 
operate' unfavourably against tlie prisonei'. In :i 
chaigejfor a capital crime, where he commits tlic pri- 
soner until he can be tried by the circuit judge,, no 
injury can result from this practice ; but in the trial 
of thefts, and other offentees, where his sentence is 
final, and involves a punishment of one or two yeai s* 
imprisonment, to preserve a proper iinjiartuditv, it 
would appear more decorous if he delegated the 
functions of magistrate to his deputy. As the judge 
and magistrate of each district is allowed two Euro- 
pean assistants, civil servants of government, it 
would certainly introduce a greater simjilicity into 
the proceedings (and perhaps improve the adminis- 
tration of justice), by dividing these functions, aiul 
intrusting the sole duty of examining persons ac- 
cused of crime to one of the assistants. This divi; 
sion of labour would afford a gr^tbr chance of hav- 
ing the duty well performed, and is sanctioned by 
the criminal code of every other country. Consider- 
ing that we possess such a real intellectual superioii- 
ty, it appears a striking anomaly in tlie practice ol‘ 
the British courts in India, thift the native law of- 
ficer performs the function of judge and jury in de- 
termining the guilt and punishment of the criminal ; 
and that the duty of the European judge is limited 
to the approval or disapproval of the sentence. At first 
sight, this would seem to authorize the inference that 
the administration of justice was principally dctermui- 
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ed by natives j and that the European judge exercised 
no efGcient influence in these courts. This is not 
the case. — In practice 1 have undentood that, the 
European judge generally determmed the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, and that the native ofl 
ficer performed the subordinate part of extracting 
the sentence of the' law ; but if so, would it Jiot* be 
more rational if the theory was rendered more con- 
formable with the practice ? The superior know- 
ledge of the European, and his greater respect for 
justice cannot operate beneficially in practice, if this 
rule is literally followed. That enlightened and in- 
defatigable young judge, the late Mr Tytler, seems 
to have contemplated this innovation. Although he 
has not discussed the subject, or adverted to this 
anomaly in practice, he thus expresses himself: — 
“ I sincerely hope that the time is fast approaching 
when we shall have justice administered by Europe- 
ans only, as circuit judges j and when the Mussul- 
man law, in criminal cases, is altogether disregarded.” 
— P. 110. 3d V(d* Considerations on India. The ef- 
fect of this a^ai^^ent would be, tliat the Euro- 
pean judges would feel it peculiarly imeurnbent up- 
on them to take a more active interest in the pro- 
ceedings and sentence of the prisoner, for which 
they would be lield specially responsible, and that 
tlieir decisions would be tempered by a greater 
spirit of equity. In aU civil causes concerning the 
rights of property, contracts of marriage, mercantile 
partnerships, &c. where a minute knowledge of the 
laws of inheritance, and their civil and religious cus- 
toms, is required, the assistance of native law-officea's 
is . indispensable. Any marked innovation or im- 
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provement in the piBCti^’ unless, supported by pub. 
lie ij^on, 'might be . ^th danger. But in 

the "liministratla^;^ crio^al jusl^ce the case is en- 
tirely different, j^ime Imad feitures of their prac- 
tice all nations nearly i shd the whole pro- 
cedure is so sim^ as renders it level to the under- 
standing 'of the gn^dii^ pa^.qf the community. The 
natives know very Well thai^ in most cases, all that is 
necessmy is ^o weigh the evidence carefully on both 
sides before pronoundog sentence, and would there- 
fore hail with acclamation any airangemcnt which 
secured a greater portion of knowledge, integrity, 
and impait^ty on the part of those who fulfilled 
this impip^l|Uit duty. The notorious corruption of 
the native laW'Of&cers, of which the most unequivo- 
cal testimony has been afforded by the most en- 
lightened civil servants of the Company, affords an 
additiohal argument in favour of this reform, Theii 
assistance' may still be necessary in the criminal 
courts, but their functions should be jalfOgether sub- 
ordinate^ • This would no doubt innovation ; 
'jiit have not all our improvementi^pi^ the Maho- 
inedan law bew the same ? This change would en- 
counter some opposition from the Molyees, or per- 
sons skilled in the Mahomedan. law, whose interests 
would be affected by it v~~lwt are* these to be put 
into competition with the general welfare of the 
commnnity ? In the administration of civil justice, 
tlic increased expense, delay, and uncertainty whicii 
lave ii^ulted from the introduefroh of the present 
ystem, have, in a great measure, counteracted the 
lenefil arising from the decisions of more enlighten* 
'd and incorrupt judges. The complex machinery 

' T 
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of courts of appeal and revision, which are provided 
under the present systeny jway be well adapt^ tD^a 
country like. England, where thOi^^aracter the 
public functionaries, and .the *penection of the na- 
tional institutions for the dispensation of justice is 
such that the people. repose ah eptire,.confidenee.in 
the decisions of the judges, although the silitofs may 
reside at an immense distance, from these courts. 
Under a despotic form of government it is different : 
the applicant for justice is generally satisfied with 
the decision of the first civil authority of whom he 
demands redress. Should it be ui^ust, suffers an 
injury } but, as judgment is summainlyipi^Dunced, 
he is saved the torture of suspense and,4^ay> He 
is seldom inclined to resort to a highef^cj^vU juris- 
diction, because he distrusts the character of his 
rulers, and entertains no respect for the public insti- 
tutions of his country. Under the present system, 
he knows that the' European judge iy generally 
speaking, puj^. in himself, apd impartial in lus de- 
cisions ; buM^t he stands alone, being;surrpundeii 
by native o||cei^ To a man accessible to bribes, 
and destitute of publibMrtue, he is aware that they 
are personally interested .in the success of every 
cause ; and that every art |s employed to colour anil 
nu^present facts in.i^d^ to. influence the opinion 
of ithelr superior in favour of their own seUish views. 
With this knowledge, the. native is too apt to infer 
that, there is littie chance of establishing his rights 
by instituting a prosecution in our courts. 13ie im- 
mense distance, at which the supreme courts of ap- 
peal are .{daced, operates as another disadvantage- 
The .extrmity .of the Bengal preridency is at least 
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.ilOOO miles distant from the capital where tho court 
lof ;8iipreme criminal and .civil jurisdiction sits ;iiui 
(where the appe^% ciuried to the King in council, 
half the globe interv^es. TTiis being the case, 
it cannot be expected that, the natives in tlie 
dist ant provinces should repose much confidence 
in the decisions of inen of whose character they 
are entirely ignorant. The tedious and operose 
process of appeal and revision by which justice i.s 
obtained in the last resort, has no doubt been intro- 
duced with a view to insure a correct decision ; but, 
in its prai^cal operation, it is too much calculated 
to produce injustice, by securing an undue advan- 
tage tQ'^he,< wealthy over the poor litigant, and is 
only adapted to an opulent community, where the 
suitors can afford to pay for the luxury of law. 1 o 
illustrate this, we shall suppose, that, in the district of 
Sahaninpodr, about 1000 miles distant from C'alcutta, 
a wealthy zumeendar has oppressed a ryut, and dis- 
possessed him of some valuable lands, to reco\'er which 
the latter institutes a suit lathe judg^imd magisti'ate’.s 
court of this district. At a very ^considerable ex? 
pense, and after a long delays he may obtain a de- 
cision jn his favour; but the value of the property 
is such, that it may be the interest of the defendant 
to risk an appeal, and tlierefbre he removes the cause 
to the court of circuit and appeal, w'hich is situated 
at Barelly, about 800 miles distant. Here tlie 
plaintiff may agun triumph } but,' irritated by defeat, 
his oppressor iappeals ' to the superior court of civil 
and cruniflal jurisdiction in Cdcutta, and, jf the 
property is valuable, may remove it across theglobe. 
Hence it is obAipus, that, in every stage of this suit; 

T 8 
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it becomes tiie interest of the poorer party to coni>. 
promise his cause with his cg^reasor, from hu^|Q. 
ability to defray the expense ; ap^.^t thus the law 
which was destined to protect him, becomes in its 
operation an intolerable evil. In the existing state 
of society in India, it appears to me that it would 
have been better if no right of appeal had' existed 
beyond the circuit courts. Considering the general 
ignorance which prevails in England respecting the 
laws and customs of India, wli^ change is there 
that the King in council should pronounce an equita- 
ble decision in appeals firom the ? >^;^This pro- 
vision would seem only calculated to 'i^CQtQmge ex- 
pensive litigation. In a rational point i^fidew, it 
would appear more advantageous if this appeal could 
be made to his Majesty’s supreme court in Calcutta, 
the members of which may fairly be supposed to 
possess some knowledge of die laws and Cuitoma of 
the natives. The introduction of native pleaders 
into these conrt^ appears a very questionable inno- 
vation. It majg^troduce greater method into the 
conduct of trials, and simplify the task of the judge j 
but perhaps this advand^e is counteracted by the 
greater expense which it occasions to the litigant, 
and the delay created by employing greater subtlety, 
refinement, and chicanery in the pleadings. The 
beneficial check which is exercised by an enlighten- 
ed bar on the conduct of the judges in Eqgland, 
cannot be expected to exist under a despotic form of 
government. The want of these pleaders ipl die 
courts undef the native government^ seems, to mark 
unequivocciily die less advanced state of civilization 
M 00BKpare(i,l^h Eurc^; and afford certain 
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evidence as to the summary nature of the proceed-^ 
before these tribunals. In a more redned state of 
society, a suitor’^ a court of law feels it ad\ aniage- 
ous to intrust his cause to the management of otliers, 
that it may not interfere with tile time necessary fur 
the conduct of his own afiairs ; but, if the more im- 
perfect division of labour, aiid greater leisure which 
the Hindoos possess, enable them tor attend to their 
law-suits, there seems no good reason wH^ they 
should be COiUpellUd to adopt the practice of another 
country. In, this respect, every individual must 
know lyhat Ms crwn interest prescribes better than 
the goyumfiietft can teach him. In India, I believe, 
a suito^iitf . a court of justice is obliged by regulation 
to employ one of these pleaders ; but surely he 
ought to have the right of advocating his own cause, 
as practised in England, when deemed expedient. 

S^eh are the apparent theoretical defects in the 
judicial arrangements of British India ; but by far. , 
the greatest evil undoubtedly consists in the limited 
number of public functionaries who are em|)ioyed in , 
their exercise. Under the present system, where 
one magistrate exercises dominion over nearly a 
million of people, it must be apparent, tliat, with 
the greatest talents and integrity, he can exert but 
little influenoe in the practical distribution of jus- 
tice i and that the country is principally governed by 
natives. 

In British India, the European judge and magis- 
tratd of a district occupies the same exalted station 
as the lord-lieutenant or sheriff c£ a county in Eng- 
land, with this difference, that the jurisdiction of the 
Indian magistrate generally exteii^ over a tract of 
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country containing twice or thrice the number of 
habitants in an English county^ and that his 
are ten times greater. 

To illustrate the powerful influence which is ex- 
ercised by natives, in the practical . distribution of 
justice, it will be necessary to go into some detail. 
Under the existing arrangements, each magisriiite is 
ordered to divide his district into departments of 
twent)i8quare miles, and to intrust the superintend- 
ence of the police in each, to a native ofi^er desig- 
nated a daroghah, with a proportion of narive officers 
under him. This officer resides in* the centre of . his 
district. Under each magistrate th^'aio j^eraUy 
from to 15 daroghahs, and the police jtirilfliction 
of each extends over at least 50 or 60 thousand in- 
dividuals. Considering the rank and influence which 
he possesses, his salary is wretchedly small, being not 
more thaii 25 rupees per month, or £36 pi^ annupi. 
This officer takes cognizance of all criminal offences 
committed within his jurisdiction, apprehends d^ 
linguents, reemVes bail for their appearance, or for- 
wards, the prisoners to the magistrate’s court in the 
centre of the district. Every person who accuses 
another of a criminal oflence, or of injuring his per- 
son, must prefer the charge in' the first 'instance be- 
fore the daroghah. Thus, it is appafent that, in 
prance, the native recognizes his countryman as the 
efficient agent in the general police of the country ; 
and that, placed at such an immense distance, the 
'superior probity and intellectual energy of the Eu- 
ropean magistrate can operate but ffiebly in con- 
trolling,, the conduct of his subordinates. The in- 
fluence then^fficers is not conf^ed to the mere 
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jSWIes of the police. 'In India, as in every oilier 
commiu^;^, it extends a great deal t’arthor, 
and regulates, mai^ of the transactions of ordinary 
life;. Thus, in a sinall village, if provisions, labour- 
er^or any particular article is wanted by a traveller, 
a^pication'must be made to the police officer sub- 
ordinate to the daroghah, by whom the dealer is 
summoned, aiid the commodity furnished. Of course 
i^e services are not altogether disinterested, and 
^wd opportunities for exaction. Unquestionably 
this:Mnute interference in the concerns of indivi- 
ditids is not sanctioned or countenanced by govern- 
ment ; but fbat it does exist, will hardly be denied by 
those w||ohave observed the state of society in India. 

Uiijder the present system, the advantages anddis- 
advmitages of the British government in India are 
principally felt in the personal conduct of its native 
ag^ts^ by -whom its principal functions are carried 
OIL ’’ Unfortunately for humanity, the actions of 
these men are too often corrupt, vexatious, and op- 
pressive ; and do not correspond vi^ tlie intentions 
of the government whom they r^reseht. Such is 
the character ascribed to them by some of tlie most 
enlightened civil servants of the company ; and the 
truth of it is irresistibly forced on the conviction of 
others practically unacquainted with the civil de- 
tails of government. Thus, if a military officer 
marches across the country with a division of troops, 
he is generally waited uppn by the daroghah, or 
supmntendant of police of the division through | 
which he passes, who pays his visit wiA consider- 
able pomp and ceremony, accqmpanied by a re- 
tinue of servants^ whose pay far exceeds his 
ly salary of 25 rupees. The attention pf the lluro- 
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pean is roused by this : he natur^ly inquires of those 
about him, how it is that a man ^ wretchedly paid 
.is enabled to make so splendid Reappearance ? The 
information which 1 have obtain*^ £p' such circum- 
stances, from native officers of rei^ctability, suffi- 
ciently explains this. They stated, that this was en- 
tirely owing to their habitual profligacy, corruption, 
and want of principle, which enabled them to accu- 
mulate large sums thal^ invested with the power 
of seizing offenders, and exempt from' t|||p personal 
control of the ma^strate, by the distant of bis re- 
sidence, they too often perverted Ibfsir wtheui^ to 
their own selfish purposes, by abstaisljgtg^from appre- 
hending notorious delinquents, and Qon^fving at 
their offences, as long as they, could pay fbr sudh in- 
dulgencies. Thus, if one individual accuses another 
a£ having committed a theft or robbery, it is said to 
be a common practice with daroghahs to rnleaso the 
criminal, on consideration of his making hhn a hand- 
some present; and, as they are judges of the evi- 
dence, in the fln^ Instance, it is easy with them to co- 
lopr the matt#, so as to represent it as insufficient to 
convict the prisoner. .iThra is understood to be a fer- 
dle source of emolument When a mufd# is per- 
petrated within the jurisdiction of a darc^hah, the 
occasion is eagerly seized f(x the purposes of exac- 
tly; he hastens to the spot, and commences opera- 
lib^ by examining a numbef iof the inhabitants apart 
He is thus enabled to leani the naine of the d^lin- 
iuent, or, what answers h^s : purpose equally we^ to 
iscertain aj^B^rst whom suspicions are eiitertained. 
Thus ^pied,’:be chaii^s the mdividual with the of- 
fence; ai^ wWe drcmnstonces admit of it 
sompfondses witti him for his crime. ’ Should vtgue 
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suspicions be entertained against a nunihor of'iiidivi- 
;Huals, the oc^^on is still more favourabio for col- 
lecting an adHie .harvest. By working on tlu ir fears, 
and threatening these individuals, tliat they shall in- 
stantly be seht to the magistrate’s court, he is ena- 
bled to Ccdlect large sums. To avoid the misery of 
being torn from his family, the injury which his 
private interests- will sustain from his absence, and 
the disgrace attending a public imprisonment, the 
wretcbfd villager, although altogether innocent, is 
compelled to make any sacrifice which will avert 
iitese calamities. The march of troops used to af- 
ford .ihferior minions of power another pre- 
text ^<Oxercising great oppression. Thus, if a cer- 
tain number of porters were required, the myrmidons 
of office were wont to seize upon individuals who es- 
teemed it an utter disgrace to carry a burthen, and 
.who wore glad to make any pecuniary sacrifice which 
vrould^rescue them from this degradation. If cattle 
were required, they were torn from the useful la- 
bours of agriculture, which c0hi|»elied the cultivator 
to redeem them. A regulation of government, du- 
ring the last year, prohibiting military officers from 
applying to the agents of police for such aid, bids 
fair to afford some check to these disorders, by re- 
moving the pretext. It itiust here occur to the 
reader— Can such cruel outrages upon personal li- 
h&ty and property exist, unknown to and unpunish- 
ed by the European magistrate ? The answer must 
be, that, placed in the centre of an immense district, 
it is imposrible for one individual to control the con- 
duct a£ his numerous subor^ates ; and that, being 
snrrounded by individnids whose interest it is that 
he should remaui in ignorance of these transactions. 
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many of them arc unknown to him ; but that when 
known they are punished, although 'th^conviction of ' 
these offences is rendered peculiaiiy .d^cult by par- 
ticular circumstances. 

' The daroghahs and inferior officers are, generally 
speaking, relations or dependants of the principal 
law-pfficers of the magistrate’s and circuit courts^y 
whom they are recommended for their situations; 
and these men, feeling a natural sympathy with the 
corrupt practices of the former, from a knowil^ge of 
their own venality, the whole resources of thl^ skill- 
and experience are too often employed iin the ser-'- 
vice of the criminal. For this purpos^ viihe^tHal is 
sometimes delayed, — at other times hurried'!oh:^s- 
sential witnesses are kept back, and false evidence 
suborned. As, according to the regulations, these 
law-officers conduct the examination of the criminal, 
and determine his sentence, this extensive power too 
often enables them- to absolve the offender. 

The fear which a despotic government inspires in, 
its subjects, extingi^hes all confidence in their ru- 
lers, and prevents the victims of oppression from com- 
plaining against those who have injured them, lest 
they should provoke 'the resentment of their supe- 
riors, This operates in practice, by securing impu- 
nity to the officers of. government who' abuse their 
tru8t.|;j;The habits afid customs of their European 
rulers oppose a powerful obstacle to the punishment 
of these offences, as contrasted with those of their 
- former governors. Under the Mahomedan rule, the 
Najsim or governor of a province held a cotuft of justice 
pnce.a-w.eek- in the open -air, to which the meanest 
suited had iuxess^' and could expose the oppressive 
conduct of the officers of government Unquestion- 
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ably, the knowledge* which was thus obtaincil too of- 
ten afforded a jgreteJEtfor stripping the ra])U( ioiis op- 
pressor of his^ealtby without benefiting tlio injured 
party by restoring his property. But this has some- 
times happened ; for, even in Asia, upright and high, 
minded rulers have occasionally appeared, who consi- 
dered that extensive power was only given them for 
the benefit of others. And, in their hands, this pub- 
lic administration of justice was eminently calculated 
to reprw oppression. Under the jiresent rule, it is 
entirely different. Tlie European judge is to be 
found in the centre of a court of justice, surrounded 
by his native officers, who render all access to his 
person difficult. The house, which is constructed 
after the European fashion, with narrow doors and 
windows, increases the difficulty, and renders it easy 
for his native officers to repel obtrusive complainants. 

The retired and modest character of tlic European 
judge renders him averse to all display and exhibi- 
tion of his person, which might afford opportunities 
to the poor to state their grievances. — Tliis is very 
well illustrated by the author of the Suer Mutakhue- 
tin, a work w’rittcn in Persian, containing an account 
of the transactions of the English in Bengal. This 
luitive gentleman, who was intimately connected 
with the English, represented to Mr Vansittart, when 
president of the council of Patna, that he ought to 
appear in public occasionally, and dispense justice 
according to the practice of the ancient rulers of the 
country. The Englishman replied, that he could 
not transaot business exposed to the gaze of a nu- 
merous as^mbly ; and therefore preferred his closet. 
But, supposing that he had followed this advice. 
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‘it is obvious that some limit must be opposed to 
t^is practice, as, where one matt er^^Kes dominie^ 
over so many, it is impossible listen to 

all. This sufficiently accounts for ^^fo^ation of 
government which requires that all petitions de- 
livered into a court of justice, shcitild be written 
on stamped paper, lipon which a duty is levied. 
This can only operate in practice, by deterring 
the poor man from complaining of the unjust op- 
pressions of the zumeendars and o&ers o;^|ovem- 
ment, and must be regarded as the j^eate^^cyfl of 
the existing arrangements for the distr^Utioii of jufr 
tice. But it appears to be almost unav^d^j^e fr(mi 
the limited number of public functionmies eiii^foyed 
in this duty. The inference is apparent, that, if 
England is to exercise dominion in India, their num- 
ber ought to be increased. In justice to a -meri- 
torious body of men, it appears to me buC^ir to 
state, that I have understood there are man^ judges 
who render themselves, as far as practicable, acce^ 
sible to every natH^, and by whom unstamped peti- 
tions are received ill their own houses. The vulgar 
opinion which is entertained in England of the cor- 
ruption of these, as indeed of all other public func- 
tionaries in the East, is altogether unfounded. That 
instances do occur of this want of principle, cannot 
be Amied; but they are very rare. The present 
Gttvemor-general, Lord Hastkgs, has adopted the 
.salutary practice of the ancient mters in beirtiOwing 
every attentiem upon the complaints ci£ the sttbject. 
In his toiirs throughout the provinces, and even in 
his dftilyiwalks and rides, this, nobleman receives 
eVi§iy petition firom the meanest native, and has thus 
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given a more orientsJ cliaracter to the ilntics of his 
station. Unque^imably this is attended wit h little 
direct benefit aggrieved party, as it is impossible 
for an individual, in the exalted station of Governor- 
genera], toairord time for the minute investigation of 
these complaints, which generally refer to suits pend- 
ing in the courts, in the proceedings of which he 
cannot interfere with propriety. All that can be ’ 
done is to refer them to the court within whose jiiris- 
dictioi^e party resides, with instructions to inquire 
into A^ruth of the allegations containcd.—Hut even 
Ihis is beneficial, inasmuch as it bespeaks a wish to do 
justice I mul the very knowledge that such an appeal 
is o^n to all, must practically operate in checking 
oppression. The account which is here given of the 
oppressive conduct of the native officers of govei n- 
ment may appear exaggerated j but tliat it is founded 
on fac^ can be sufficiently proved by the evidence 
of others practically acquainted with oui- judicial 
system. Thus, Mr Xytler, an experienced magis- 
trate, states, in his work on the state of India, in 
reference to the conduct of Buropean judges and 
magistrates, — “ They must trust much to their native 
officers ; and of these, I will venture to assert, that 
there is not in Bengal one man proof against a bribe. 

• The dacoits and robbers, whil^'they have booty, are 
sufficiently safe, and we have those only sent in who 
liave ceas^ to pay for their freedom. The wealth of 
a dacq^ genendly increases in the direct ratio of 
the number c^jhis crimes ; and tlius the greatest cri- 
minals are allowed by the darogbahs to escape, and 
these Jonathan Wihk only send in the^ les^r of- 
fenders. The darogahs either suffer the criminals 
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to escape, without having gone through the form of 
apprehending them, or they apprehend them, extoit 
what they can from them, and ’theii;^^t them go. 
There is also a great chance that the d^oghah shall 
never, hear of their crimes. Many of tliese good 
people trouble themselves very little about the state 
of the police, living well, and making their fortunes 
by selling their power and influence to the zumeen- 
dars.”* Such are the evils which exist under the pre- 
sent judicial arrangements, and which countejpct the 
benefit which would otherwise arise fi^oih a mbre en- 
lightened administration of justice. With a knowledge 
of the general rapacity and venality of .their native, 
officers and the misery which is caused by their eixac- 
tions, surely some more active measures ought to be 
adopted by the government, with a view to remedy 
these disorders. 

Considering that a daroghah possesses ex- 
tensive power and influence, it is obvious that he 
ought to be a well-educated person ; hut this is rare 
amongst these men, at present, and sufficiently ac- 
■counts for their piWneness to corruption. It would 
be easy for government to rectify this, by forming 
an institution for the purpose of educating indivi- 
duals to fill ^ese appointments. The pupils of this 
seminary might be employed ip subordinate duties 
at firs^ the zealous performance of which wpiild 
ensure their, promotion to the more important station 
of daroghah. To remove every excuse for corrup- 
tibn, higher salaries ought to be give». ‘ Wbre this 
to be combined with a retiring penaon, , to be grant- 

* S(i'‘Cbinitf«raboM on Mia, Vol. II, p. 94-95. 
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ed after a meritorious couise of servioe, it iniglit 
operate a beneficud change in their eondiict. At 
present tlies|r(men are selected at pleasino from the 
mass of the people by the magistrates, and are placed 
in situations where it is altogetlier impossible Ibr 
them to live upon their income, and where no hope 
cxi'sts of their obtaining a better appointment, or any 
reward for a conscientious discharge of their duty 
In sncli circumstances, is it suqirising that they 
should^e dishonest ? By establisliing a regular gra- 
dation of ranks, and holding forth a jirospect of ad- 
vancement to those who distinguished tliemselvcs by 
superior energy and probity in the discharge of their 
duty, a visible improvement might fairly be exjiceted 
in their conduct. At present, when their salary is 
so small, and no provision made for retirement, it is 
evidently their interest to be corrupt; if delected, 
tliey can lose but little. Mr Tytler seems to sup- 
pose, that tliis would be attended with no beneheial 
effect : he says,?— It is a bad plan that the salaries 
of the daroghahs should be increiucd with the inten- 
tion of making them honest. No salary that the 
company could afford to give would bear any pro- 
portion to the immense sums that these men make 
by corruption. It is true, that, had l^ey a larger 
s^ry, they could not plead, excuse for th'eir cor- 
ruption, that they had not wWewitlial to live upon. 
But tliis’argument only holds good with honest men ; 
and 1 wovdd yjenture to say, that no honest mail, 
knowing what the situation of a daroghah is, would 
venture to a^pt of it.”— Fb/; //, p. 300. This 
reasoning may- be correct if the whole of the natives 
of India 'are corrupt ; but, if a certain 'portion of 
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moral virtue and common honesty exists in this, Rs 
in every other community, in proportion to its civili- 
zation, it appears to me i'ncohdusil^finasmuch' as 
the small salary which is given will fa 0 , in engaging 
men of character in the service of the state. The 
force of public opinion operates every where;— In 
the bosom of Asiatic society, ilo man will accept ah 
employment in which he may acquire wealth, but 
the acquisition of which exposes him to the hatred 
of his fellow creatures, who can obtain a operate 
but honourable subsistence in a station which^sures 
him the respect of mankind. At present 1 hayie 
derstood there are few individuals of respeombilil^ 
who will accept of this employment j and ifeve 
met with one or two natives who had refused it from 
an abhorrence of Che. foul practices to which it would 
compel them to resort. Why are such high paries 
given to the civil seivants of the Honourabl^^om- 
pany, but to attract a certain portion of probity, ta- 
lent, and respectability into their service, and to se- 
cure them fi^om temptation by affording them a libe- 
ral subsistence ? If fliis policy is successful, which 
can scarcely be doubted by those who have witness- 
ed its effects in India, the inference is obvious, that, 
as far as the state of our finances will admit of, it 
ought to be applied to„ the native branch of the ser- 
vice. ,^If the present officers are so corrupt' as is re- 
presented, any increase of their sal^ may be thrown 
away; but the service may be refptmed by intro- 
ducing men of character u^ti high^ safari^ and ' 
measures may be taken for tlu^ be^f edud^on. 
This vena|^ j8.n0t confined to those who are beyond 
the pei^nl^i^ontrol of the European magistmte, but 
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exists in as great a degree in the very centre of Jiis 
court. Thus Mr Tytler states, that when a criminal 
is put upon his j^al, every engine of cornnition is 
put in motioniJ^* The aumilah, or court-oiHccrs 
around the magnate, inquire tvhethcr the criminal 
can pay in his own person, or whether it is worth tlio 
whSe of the zumeendar to pay for liini. If by cither- 
way they can gain, then witnesses are kept back ; 
the proceedings are garbled ; trial delayed in some 
cases, in others hurried on.” — Vol. II. p. 9(5. Uiit 
the eyil which arises from the demoralized eJiaracter 
of thi^e men, is pcrliaps infinitely greater in all civil 
causes, where the zumcendars and ryuts arc parties. 
The extensive power and infiucnce which the landed 
proprietors possess, is too often perverted to the op- 
pression of the peasantry, and their wealth employed 
to secure impunity to these unjust j)roceedings. 
This the corruption of the native law-ollicers, and 
the expense and delay of the proceedings in a civil 
action, afford them every facility for accomiilishing. 
Under the present system, the zumeendar or landed 
proprietor is allowed to let his lands in whatever 
manner he pleases ; the obligation to grant tf' lease 
is no longer insisted upon by the government. Their 
exactions are generally exercised by demanding more 
from the ryuts^ than the sum originally stipulated in 
their verbal agreements, and by dispossessing them 
of their lands whenever they find it their intercut to 
let them to other tenants who offer more for them. 
In the present state of society, there arc some indi- 
viduals who pos^ss a few beegahs of ground, which 
are held on a different tenure from the generality of 
landed property, being granted for tlie a^ppoit of 
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pious individual^, and are exempted from the pay- 
ment of rent. Tf a wealthy native purchases an es- 
tate which is burthened with many of these grants, 
he finds it too much his interest to resume them ; 
and, to defend this injustice, by contending that die 
grant is fictitious. To obtain redress for ^is cruel 
injury, the oppressed villager is compelled to quit his 
family, and to institute a suit in the district court, 
at perhaps 50 or 60 miles distance from his home.^ 
Here, after enduring the agony of delay for months, 
his suit is brought to a hearing ; but, unifcntunately 
for him, the wealth of his. oppressor enables hipi to 
corrupt the native law-officers, and judgment i§ given 
against him. Thus beggared and oppressed under 
the sacred name of law and justice, the wretched 
suitor is compelled to return to his home, brooding 
over his wrongs, and cursing in his heart those insti- 
tutions which were destined to protect him in his 
rights. That this statement is not exaggerated, 
must be evident to all who have ever inquired into 
the nature of these suits. 

Some knowledge of the exactions of the zumeeh- 
dars is unavoidably gained by every miUtary officer. 
By a late regulation of government, every seapoy 
who wishes to institute a suit in a civil court, is 
directed to state the nature of it to t|}e officer com- 
manding his company, who forwards it to the Euro- 
pean judge. This arrangement is made with a view 
to benefit the seapoy in the trial of his cause, which 
is.dire<n;ed to be placed first oh the file.' These 
soldiers are generally the sons of cultivators} and, as 
they often hold lands in their own jname, which are 
rented zunieendars, they are familiarly ac- 
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^UMRted with their exactions. But any information 
which is derived from this source must be inferior in 
value to that of hfr.Tytler’s. From his statements 
it must be evident that it is alipost impossible for 
the ryut to obtain justice in ai cause where the 
wealthy zumeendar is the defendant. Thus he says : 
— y The country now belongs to the zumeendars 
or landliolders : their influence is consequently gTeat- 
er than that of auy other body ; it is their interest 
that we should remain in ignorance of the miserable 
state of their ryuts. All tlic information we receive 
is through . jpiem, or the corrupt oHiccrs of our 
couils, who are, to a man, in the pay of the zuraecn- 
dars.**— Fo/. II. p. 324. But the evil appears in- 
finitely greater when we arc told that tliese zumccu- 
dars are the principd law-officers in the civil courts, 
who award a decision in civil as well as criminal 
causes, and this in cases where they arc parties with 
their tenants. Thus, the same author states: — 
“ Would it not be thought impolitic and extraonli- 
nary, if the judges and officers of our courts in England , 
(for molvees and pundits are judges), being composed 
of the landed proprictoi s in each county, were to sit 
there to try the com])laints brought against themselves 
by their own tenants j yet this is the case in most zil- 
lahs in Bengal. • From the molvees and pundits 
ilown to the lowest writers in the court, all the 
officers are possessed of landed estates in the dis- 
trict-many of them openly, and others under fic- 
titious names.’* — Vol. I. p. 587. Is it suitable to 
the national character that this unnatural state of 
things should, endure— that these institutions, which 
were destmed to punish the oppressoi*, should ^come 
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the principal instrument of his triumph; and thad 
justice should be administered by those who shame> 
fully violate its sanctions? T^l^st this profligate 
disregard of principle exists in the chmacter of those 
who dispense the law, is it surprising that the people 
. of India should generally entertain the opinion that 
the wealthiest litigant is certain of carrying ,his 
cause in our courts? Unquestionably this order of 
things ought to be reversed: the European judge 
should exert that efficient influence in the decision 
of causes which his moral and intellectual superiori- 
ty enables him to exercise beneflcially ^nd t^e na- 
tive law-officer should only perform the less import- 
ant function of aiding him by his advice. The sug- 
gestion of Mr Tytler, that no officer possessed of 
landed property in the district should be allowed to 
serve in the court of the judge and magistrate, 
could easily be adopted in practice. 0 exposing 
the evils which arise from their possessing landed 
property in the district, this author states : — “ In- 
numerable are the instances which a circuit into the 
interior of his district >^t 11 afford to the magistrate 
of discovering the knavery of his officers. He will 
find the paltry mohurir (or writer) of his court, the 
man who walks to his kutcherry, attended by no one, 
or by a shabby little boy, and himself clothed in 
rags, possessed, notwithstanding, of large property 
in land, of great and powerful establishments of ser- 
vants, who are necessary to maintain, in the mofussil, 
the' terrible majesty of the Company's servant T^y 
will find this man inore. revered, or rather more 
■dread^ Jhau the ma^strate or the judge. This is 
no sai^jiTevil. It is, on the contrary, one great 
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cause of the weakness of our Indian courts and calJs 
for immediate redress.”— I. p. 390. 

The defect of rte present ^rangcments ap))oars 
to be that the decision of causes is left princi]>ally to 
natives. It may be urged that this is rectified in 
practice by the power which is intrusted to the Eu- 
ropean judge of approving or disapproving of the 
proceeding. It may be so ; but, according to the 
letter of the regulations, it docs not appear that he 
has the power of setting aside tlieir decisions ; and 
in these circumstances an indolent man will gene- 
rally' acquiesce in tJieir opinion. Were lie made 
personally responsible, he would take a greater in- 
terest in the proceedings ; and the corruption of the 
law-officers would be somewhat diminished. In the 
existing state of society, the belief that every thing 
is to be gained by corrupting these men, is so firmly 
rooted in the minds of the people, that it must be 
the work of time to eradicate it. In India the ad- 
ministration of justice under the native rulers w'as so 
venal, that it was always customary with the wealthy 
suitors to propitiate the judge with a present. This, 
of course, accounts for the practice of the present 
day. Aware of the extensive influence which the na- 
tive law-officers possess under the existing arrange- 
ments, their favour is gained by the same means. It 
is but fair to state, that I have understood that there 
are many judges who pay very little attention to the 
theory of the regulations, and determine the prin- 
cipal causes in their courts without regard to the 
opinions of their law-officers. But, even in these dis- 
tricts, a great deal of corruption prevails. If the 
European judge investigates every case, and decides 
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equitably, it is easy for the law-offieers to guess in 
what manner he will determine a cause; With this 
knowledge they make no scr^le to take money 
&om the suitor who is likely to win his cause ; and 
if he gains it they take all the merit to themselves. 
If the suitor discovers that he has been imposed on, 
it is his interest to remain silent, from the dread’ of 
punishment for offering a bribe. Whilst this general 
corruption exists, it is evident that no great improve* 
ment can be expected in the administration of civil 
justice, until the number of European judges is 
increased, or until *the general tone of morality 
throughout the country is elevated by the introduc- 
tion of «4)etter system of religion and education, 
which must necessarily improve the character of 
these officers. In regard to criminal justice, many 
civil servants are of opinion that the authority which 
thb zumeendars formerly exercised in regulating the 
police, ought to be restored to them j and certainly 
they appear less likely to abuse the extensive power 
which this confers, than the daroghahs, who possess 
no stake or hereditary influence in the country, and 
contider that office was only given them for the pur- 
pose of enriching themselves. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that an extensive land proprietor entertains 
some regard for hb peasantry ; and that his conduct, 
however oppressive, is restrained by some respect 
ibr public opinion. In aid of the extensive duties of 
the m^strate of a district under the present system,' 
perhaps some assistance might he derived from the 
few indigo phmters, and other BkDrQ|>eans scattered 
ihroi^B^b^t our dominions. If their ' services were 
voluntmy offeMId, there seems no good reason 
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against their being accepted. At every civil sta- 
tion a gentleman of the medical service is attached, 
who has very litthK; employment ; by some trifling 
addition to his salary his services might be rendered 
available to the general police of the country. In 
the ^plorable deficiency of civil functionaries, it 
appears to me that important service could be ren- 
dered by the military — that, wherever a division is 
stationed, the commanding officer, or some intelli- 
gent person selected by him, might be intrusted 
witii the active duties of the magistrate, in appre- 
hendifllg delinquents. These imlividuals should ex- 
ercise a fin^ jurisdiction in petty crimes, and pos- 
sess the power of inflicting punishment. All criminals 
comn^ted for capital crimes, or offences of magni- 
tude, could be delivered over to the civil magistrate 
for trial. At present the jurisdiction of an officer 
commanding a station is confined to his cantonment ; 
but the advantages which have resulted . from the 
summary process before a military tribunal, are so 
great, that it would be advantageous if it could be ex- 
tended further. Indeed, it has always struck me that 
the innovation was too rapid which transferred tlie 
power of punishing criminal offences from the military 
to the civil power. Under the Mahomedan govern- 
ment the- foujdar, or officer commanding the troops, 
exercised an extensive jurisdiction in criminal ofiences, 
subject to the Nazim ; and, in a despotic state of so- 
ciety, his authority was exerted with a vigour and ce- 
leri^‘ well cakiulated to repress ^me. Under a 
tnofe enlightened government, it is perhaps bette^ 
that the trial of c^iital crimes (where the^ circunl^- 
stances will admit of delay), and the decision of cjvil 
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causes should be determined by a separate order of 
men, who are skilled in weighing evidence and ba- 
lancing probabilities. But, had ih'e ordinary adminis- 
tration of criminal justice rested* with the military 
power, there can be little doubt that the energy of 
its exercise would liave effectuailly restrained ♦these 
daring bands of robbers, who infested the provineffes 
of Bengal in the years 1810-11-12, and for the re- 
pression of whom the ordinary police was found al- 
together inefficient. 

Such are the glaring defects in the administration 
of civil and criminal justice in India. But, admitting 
that they do exist, it would be altogether unfair to 
condemn them, without taking into consideration the 
benefits which have resulted from their institijtion. 
It is necessary to set the good against the evil before 
striking the balance which would determine the va- 
lue of these arrangements. But this equitable mode 
of conduct does not appear to have been followed by 
that philosophic writer, Mr Mill, in his chapter on 
this subject ; and certainly not a whit more by his 
able reviewer in the Edinburgh. Every thing which 
can be said against these institutions is powerfully 
stated ; but scarcely a single observation in tlieir fa- . 
vour. Tliey lay claim to superior impartiality, and 
assert an exemption from those prejudices which 
bias the Anglo-Indian in forming his opinion's ; yet, 
with all these advantages, it is surprising that their 
statements are merely ex parte. This exemption 
from prejudice does not appear to me to exist in as 
great a degree as these writers suppose. The men- 
tift h^tayof the philosopher are nearly as fertile 
-a sour^^of error as those of the man of action. He 
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is too apt to form a liigh standard of politic al perlec- 
tion, by which he tries all human institutions ; aiul 
if they fall shorty he is too much in the habit of con- 
demning them, without regard to tlie utility which 
they produce. If circumstances enable him to exer- 
cise political powfer, he applies abstract political prin- 
ciples to the existing state of society, which the pub- 
lic are not prepared to receive, and invests the com- 
monalty with privileges, which, from their previous 
ignorance, they are altogether unqualified for cxer- . 
cising beneficially. By this conduct he produces in- 
finitely greater disorders in society than those which 
he has adventured to remedy. It would be unfair 
to apply the latter part of these observations to these 
writers, but they appear to me liable in some degree 
to the former. The task of vindicating the judiciul 
arrangements which have been adopted in India, 
must be left to those who are intimately acquainted 
with their merits and defects. Unquestionably, some 
information is requiied from them, which may coun- 
teract the effect of these statements. Until this is 
given, it will be quite sufficient for me to state a few 
facts, which may induce an inquirer to pause before 
he adopts the ojiinions of cithei; Mr Mill or his re- 
viewer. It is manifestly unjust to estimate the value 
of these judicial arrangements,by any abstract theory 
of perfection. The fair standard by which they 
ought to be tried is, as compared with those of a 
country in a similar state of civilization ; and, in es- 
timating their utility, the most important considera- 
tion is tq inquire,— AVhether they are better or worse 
than those which they have supplanted ? It iajdiffi- 
cult to find a community similarly situated, wim the 
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judicial institutions, of which a fair parallel might be 
established. In default of fhis.the inquirer is neces- 
sitated to compare the systein of dvil and criminal 
justice established in India, with more refined 
jurisprudence of his own country. On doing so, he 
will find that many of the defects of bur system of 
law in India are equally to be met with in the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice in England; 
and that in some respects the former has attained to 
a greater state of perfection. The peru^ -of. Mr 
Mill’s chapter on this subject produces the impres- 
sion that the British administration of justice in tiie 
East has been productive of infinite misery mid dis- 
tress to the inhabitants of these regions ; and that it 
would have been better for them had they remained 
under the control of their former rulers. Admitting 
the existence of the evils which he exposes with such 
ability, 1 am rather inclined to tiiiiik that our ad- 
ministration of justice has been attended with some 
benefit to the natives ; and will endeavour to show 
the reasons for . this opinion. As a preliminary to 
this, the first step is to consider the nature of the 
systmn which it has superseded. That some salutary 
practices existed under tlie Mahomedan administra- 
tion . of justice has been already sliown ; but the 
benefit arising from thjpm was counteracted by others 
of a very pernicious tendency. Under this system 
of law, the punishments which were inflicted on offen- 
ders were cruel in 'the extreme, and could not be 
tolerated by a refined people. The sangiiinaiy law 
of it^iatitm, the excruciatii^ practice imp^ing, 
t|ie;^putilatkm of limbs, and severe bastinadoes, 
widen were ..Simetioned bv this code, have been idto- 
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gether abolished. The atrocious practice ol' exact- 
ing confession by toi^re no longer e^i•,t.s. The 
flagellations which ate authorised by this luw, are, 
however, still Retained as a means of punishment. 
Even now, the korah, or leathern scourge, which is 
used in our jails, is a dreadfully severe weapon. In 
the only instances that 1 have w itnessed it indicted, 
which was but twice, the breasts, and a considerable 
part of the back of the offender were covered with a 
leathern jacket, to protect his body from the stripes, 
wlu6b plainly demonstrates that n milder weapon 
ou^t to be employed. If this punishment is still 
to be retained, it is obvious that a scourge similar 
to that which is used in the army should be employ- 
ed, which will indict a milder but certain punish- 
ment, without endangering the life of the offender, 
or revolting the feelings of the spectator in an equal 
degree^ But it is to be hoped that this, with the 
other barbarities of the Mahomedan code, may 
gradually disappear. The cruelties of their former 
rulers are visible at the present day. In the province 
of Oude, I have seen on the highway small per- 
pendicular buildings just sufficient to contain the 
body of a man, in which notorious criminals were 
immured, who were thus doomed to perish by the 
most dreadful of all deaths. Under the Maiiomedan 
code of law, circumstantial evidence was never ad- 
mitted. It was necessary that the crime should be 
sub^ntiated by at least two eyd^witnesses, and these 
Mahomedans. When it is. recollected- that tiie 
Mussdmeti formed only a tenth put of the pi^ula- ' 
tion, and Uiese, too, the ruling class, it musth^ i^ 
parent that this iniquitous rule of evi^^ce Muld 
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only serve to secure impunity to those Maliomedans 
who cruelly murdered their fellow-creatures of the 
Hindoo faith. By regarding the evidence of either, 
as equal in our courts, an important service was 
rendered to the bulk of our population. In their 
criminal courts, the punishments which were awarded 
for many offences, consisted in fines, which became 
the perquisite of the judge. Human nature is too 
weak to allow that such a power should be intrusted 
to any man. The grand defect of our administra- 
tion of justice appears to be, that the influence of 
superior probity and character in the judges ahd ma- 
gistrates rarely extends beyond the centre of their 
districts, and that thus its beneficial operation is 
prodigiously limited. But the same evil existed un- 
der the Mahomedan system in an equal degree. The 
supreme court of criminal jurisdiction in each pro- 
vince did not extend its direct control beyond the 
capital : in the villages, the dispensation of justice 
was intrusted to the principal zumeendar. In the 
administration of civil justice, the proceedings were 
glaringly irregular. The judge determined at his 
pleasure in what order the causes were to be heard' 
and decided. The early institution of a suit esta- 
blished no claim to precedency. In the provincial 
courts, the fees of theJaw-ofiicers were not fixed by 
regulation, which left the ignorant suitor too much 
exposed to their exactions. The arbitrary power 
which the judge p^sessed in determimnlg the trial,' 
proved a source, of corruption, ^making 
hiin a suitable pr^iemt, a wealdby and dishonest liti- 
gant ^fas enaMed to expedite or protract the decision 
of his ctiuse^^liis pleasure. But, independent of this 
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disgraceful venality, the expense of a suit was pro- 
digiously augmented by the large share of the pro- 
perty or money litigated which was tahen hy the 
government. This is powerfully stated hy that 
eminent author, Mr Orme, who says,— “ This is so 
avowed a practice, that if a stranger should iiupiirc 
"how much it would cost him to recover a just dent 
from a creditor who evaded payment, he would ei'cry- 
where receive the same answer—* Tlie government 
■ will keep one fourth, and give you the rest.’ Still 
forms of justice subsist ; witnesses are heard, but 
browbeaten and removfed j proofs of writing pro- 
duced, but deemed forgeries and rejected, until the 
way is cleared lor a decision, which becomes totally 
or partially favourable, in proportion to tlie methods 
which have been used to render it such ; but still 
with some attention to the consequences of a judg- 
ment which would be of too flagrant ini(jiiity not to 
produce universal detestation and resentment.”- 
Gwemmejit and People of Hindostan, b. IIP c. .‘5. 

At the period of our taking the administration of 
justice into our own hands, it is generally understood 
that this custom j)rcvailed ; and that the greater part 
of this sum hecame the perquisite of the judges. 
Under this arrangement, it became manifestly the 
interest of the defendant in 9 civil cause, that he 
should propitiate his judge, by complimenting him 
with a larger sum than that which he would receive 
irom the plaintifl’, in the event of his gaining his suit. 
In the dread of -this, the plaintiff might be expected 
to come fitfwjlrd handsomely. The result of this. 
. must be, that justice would be sold to the highest 
bidder. But the most glaring evil of this system of 
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law consisted in its unjust partiality to Maliomedanjs. 
In causes where both the parties were Hindoos, they 
were allowed to determine it amongst themselves j 
but, if one of the parties was a MaHomedan, the cause 
was determined according to the Musselman law.— 
Thus the cherished habits and prejudices of an a-n- 
cient people were forced to yield to those of a small 
band of strangers, who had usurped dominion over 
them by violence. When we reflect on their devoted 
attachment to their customs and usages, it is evident 
that this marked injustice in the distribution of law 
must have been felt as an intolerable evil. Sur^y a 
mighty benefit was conferred upon the Hindoo c;oin> 
munity, by placing both parties upon an equality in 
this respect. The despotic nature of the Mahome- 
dan government operated perniciously in the distri- 
bution of justice ; tlie nazim or governor of a pro- 
vince could, at any time, remove a cause &om the 
ordinary tribunals, and award a decision upon his 
own authority. Possessing such powerful influence, 
it was easy for him to pervert it to the gratification 
of his own passions. Under the British rule, the 
power of the Governor-general is only exercised in 
mitigating the severity of the laws. The arbitrary 
- and despotic authority with which the Maliomedan 
rulers were invested,, produced its usual effect— a 
general insecurity of rights and property. The spi- 
rit in which the government was administered na- 
turally conimunicated itself to the subevdinate agents, 
who evinced, in their conduct, the same cruel disre- 
gard of the.mtoiiests of othem. Thdir rapacity mid 
exactions . were such, that aH j^roductive industry 
languished r^i^-it is in vain to expect that a country 
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will flourisli where the fruits of their labour are torn 
from men by violence. The effects of this system of 
government, in its application to the lower onlers of 
society, are powerfully illustrated by Mr Orme. He 
states, — “ The mechanic or artificer will work only 
to the measure of his necessities. He dreads to be 
distinguished. If he becomes too noted for having 
acquired a little more money than others of his craft, 
that will be taken from him. If conspicuous for tlie 
excellence of his skill, he is seized upon by some 
person in authority, and obliged to work for him 
nighiand day, on much harder terms than his usual 
labour required when at liberty.” 

There is indubitably much truth in this statement. 
Even at the present day, under the British govern- 
ment, it is too much the practice to force the lower 
orders to labour by compulsion. Unquestionably 
this is discountenanced by authority ; but, however 
enlightened the government may be, it cannot change 
the character of its agents in a day. At present the 
arbitrary spirit of despotism infects tlie whole body 
of the people, public functionaries, or otherwise. In 
private life, if a European gentleman in tlie civil and 
military service wants any thing, nothing is more 
common than for his servants to say, “Givemeasea- 
poy or a police-officer, and it will be brought in- 
stantly.” If eight dr ten seapoys march across the 
country, it is no unusual practice for them to seize 
upon the first, individuals they meet upon Uie high- 
wiiy, and to force them to carry their b^gage to 
the end of the stage, without remuneration. The 
first time that I marched with troop.s, the bearws , 
whom I had hired to carry mj” baggage ran away. 
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during the night, which gave me considerable uneasi- 
ness ; but my anxiety was soon relieved by the sea- 
poys whom I commanded in the rear-guard, who told 
me that they had brought fresh men. In India, troops 
generally march during the night j when the morn- 
ing dawned I observed these volunteers stjaggering 
under their burdens, and altogether unequal to the, 
task they had undertaken. This excited my Curio- 
sity ; upon inquiry I found that they were a motley 
group of weavers, cultivators, and others, .who had 
been tom from their homes in the dead of the night 
by my soldiers, for the purpose of carrying bd^;age. 
This gi^’ti^ks o^resSfon is prohibited ; but, ^ere 
small paitiib of troops march across the country wdth- 
out a Europeiui officer, it is difficult to restrain their 
conduct. The tyrannical exercise of power by those 
around him, insensibly influences the conduct of the 
more enlightened European. — ^Vie^ving these things 
habitually, he is apt to regard them with less emo- 
tion than, tlicy ought to excite. A striking view of 
the oppressive conduct of the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, as practised in his time, is gijen by Mr Orme, 
who says,— “ Imitation has conveyed the unhappy 
system of oppression which prevails in the govern- 
ment of Hisdostan, throughout all ranks of the people, 
from the highest eyen to the lowest subject of the 
empire. Every head of a village calls his habitation 
the durbar, and plunders of their meal and roots the 
wretches of his precinct; from him tm..ammeendar ex- 
torts the small pittance of silver whidb his penurioiis 
tyranny has smped together; .the fqxgdar seizes upr 
pn the ^^test share of the ziimeendar*s coUections, 
and tliei|‘ secures the favour of his nabob by vohin- 
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tary contributions, which leave him not possessed of 
the half of his rapines and exactions. Tl\e nabob 
fixes his rapacious eye on eveiy portion ol wealth 
which appears in his province, and never fails to carry 
off part of it ; by large deductions from these acqui- 
sitions, he purchases security from his superiors, or 
maintains it against them at the expense of a war.”-— 
Government ^ Hindostan, Book III, Chap. 9* This 
statement appears to me prodigiously exaggerated : 
but whoever has witnessed the direct effects of Asiatic 
misgoyemment in the subsidiary states, where (he 
British administration of justice, has not been intro- 
duced, must acknowledge that there exists some 
foundation for it. Thus, it is apparent, that tlic 
Mahomedan administration of law was still more de- 
fective than that of the British, and tliat the corrup- 
tion and venality which prevail at present existed in 
a much greater degree under their former govern- 
ment. The transfer of power from a semi-barbarous 
to a civilized race has been attended with this ad- 
vantage to the Hindoos, that it has secured them a 
more honest and incorruptible body of rulers.* Un- 

* That eminent legislator, Sir James Mackintosh, entertains dif- 
ferent opinions from the generality of European writers respecting 
the benefits which the people of Asia haye derived from the intro- 
duction of our authority,— 4f any judgment can be formed from the 
charge which be delivered at Bombay in November 1804’. At this 
time fiimine raged throughout the territories of that president^. He 
states, that the Biitith government had aaved the lives of lOOJXX) 
perwns, by importing £60,000 worth of rice, dnd by institut- 
ing an hospital into which indhriduala wart admitted from the 
native territories. ■ The benevolence of the government was not 
confined to the inhabitants of our own territory : th^ sulijects of the 
Mahrattali and other states flodied into Bombay, and were fed 

X 
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questionably the superior knowledge which the Ma 
homedan princes possessed of the native characte 
enabled them more easily to detect and punish th( 
oppression of their agents ; but it is notorious tha 
they rarely exercised this power for the benefit of th( 
subject, by refunding the spoil, apd that their pater 
nal care for their people was generally erinced b^ 
stripping the oppressor and appropriating his wealtl 
to themselves. It now remains to show, that the de 
fects which pervade the judicial arrangemcpts o: 
Bengal, are in some degree to be found in llie ad- 
ministratioa of ci^ a;nd criminal justice in iSii^and. 
The di^raceful' comiption of the police in India, 
which operates so perniciously In preventing the 
punishment of Offenders, does not exist in any greal 
degree in England ; but if the expense of a criminal 
process is such that it deters individuals from pro- 
secuting, it is obvious that society is equally injured, 
and that crime must remain unpunished. I have 
understood that the expense of prosecuting an indi* 
vidual who is suspected of theft is not less than 
aSSQ. This maybe true or fabe; but the fact is unde- 
niable, that societies are formed in different counties 
for the purpose of prosecuting felons, and that no- 
torious criminals are often let loose upon society, 
from the inability of individuals to . prosecute. In 

and ewed at the Britiah expense. For nearly a tirelvemonth tba* 
arerage of'dMW indinduala was about IS/MO-inondily. Und^' 
the native gonromonti. Sir James calcu l ates that al^t an ag^ of 
tbe population woidd have peri|hcili^.;.. 'lhe enafione of the 
government were equllly praiseworthy- in its endeavours to alleriatn> 
the miseij wUeh result^ from tfae^demic malady which ‘ravaged 
itt territery la the years 1817 - 18 . ' 
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this respect, the administration of criminal justice in 
India is much superior : no expense is incurred by 
prosecuting a criminal, and an allowance for their 
subsistence is granted to prosecutors and witnesses 
durinjg their attendance on the trial. The multipli- 
city of capital punishments which deform the cri- 
minal law of England, and which insure impunity to 
the offender, by the reluctance of a humane jury to 
condemn a fellow-creature to death for the commis- 
sion of a;trifling offence, does not exist in the Indian 
code. .;^*]^e punishments are more nicely adapted to 
the crime, and generally consist of impfisonment, 
with or without hard labour. The end of ^ punish- 
ment, the example to the community, is much better 
attained in India than in England, by compelling 
the criminal to work on the public highway heavily 
ironed, and exposed to the gaze of all the people. 
In England the criminal is withdrawn from public 
observation, and thus the sidutary ef^ of punish- 
ment is diminished. The punishment of death is 
rarely denounced by the Indian code ; but, when an 
individual is sentenced to it, it' is generally inflicted. . 
The certainty of its infliction when condemned, 
must operate powerfully in deterring from crime. 
In England, capital punishments are denounced for 
the most trifling offences ; but, of twelve individuals 
condemned to death, .not more than one is executed.’ 
In the year 1818, of 1254 criminala condenmed to 
death, only 97 were executed. This uncertainty of 
the p^shment can only in ' securing im- 

puni^'tb offenders, Isnd fhpdere a lottery of that 
^hich ought to be fixed and certain. The sevierity 
of the^unishment deters humane individuals from 

X 2 
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prosecuting. The general state of the jails, and re- 
gulations for the comfort of tiie prisoners, appear to 
me far superior to that of similar establishments in 
England. In India, separate apartments are ordered ' 
for those under sentence,— liiose sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the court of circuit,— those pom- 
mitted to take their trial before the circuit,— and 
those sentenced for petty offences by the magistrates. 
In England, according to Mr Buxton’s statements, 
in half the jails of the kingdom there is no classifi- 
cation of the jnriBob^rs according to their tififences. 

si^^wctod and the guilty,— the inii<^nt man 
who is &lsely accused, and the miscreant whose 
chara^t^ is stmned with the commission of every 
crime,— the young and the old offender,*— are all 
crowded together within the same narrow apart- 
ment. As Mr Buxton feelingly and impressively ex- 
presses it ;— ** The moment he enters prison, irons are 
hammered op to him j then he is cast into the midst 
of a compound of all that is disgusting and depraved. 
At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, with per- 
haps half a dozen pf the worst thieves in London, 
or as many vagrants, whose rags are alive and in ac- 
tual motion with vermin ; he may find himself in 
bed, and in bodily contact between a robber and a 
murderer j or between a man with a foul disorder on 
one^ kpnd, and one with an infectious disease on the 
. otiiiK' He may spend his days deprived of free air 
and wholemme exercise. He may be prohibited 
following die handicraft 'im which the subsistence of 
his &ni3y depends. He ntay be half starved f<fr.#ant 
^ food, and clothing, imd fuel.;*— 15. In In- 
dia, this dreadful state of misery and sufferiqg does 
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not exist. The jails are large, comfortable, and aiiy ; 
the light of the sun can shine through, and gladden 
the heart of the wretched prisoner ; and the greatest 
cleanliness is preserved by the facilities which are af- 
forded for performing their ablutions. In general, no 
restraint is imposed beyond what is necessary to se- 
cure suspected persons. The building is generally 
surrounded by a high* wall, along which sentinels are 
placed; who render all escape impossible. Within 
this inclosure there is a large piece of ground cover- 
ed with grass, on which the prisoners who are not 
condoned to hard labour are to be seen walking 
abou^ ^smd only fettered by a slight iron. In the 
centre of the inclosure there is a la^e which 
affords them abundance of water for the^^ldtions 
and culinary puqioscs. . A daily allowa^e, .suffi- 
ciently ample for his subsistence, is made to every 
prisoner, and a blanket provided for him. To every 
jail an hospital is attached, with a European surgeon, 
to which the sick are instantly removed. During 
the day the greater part of the prisoners 'enjoy whole- 
some air and exercise, and are only locked up at 
night. Generally speaking, I believe, unseiitenced 
prisoners are rarely fettered; but this in a great 
measure must depend on the magistrate. Tliese 
remarks are made from actual observation, and prin- 
cipally refer to Alipoor jail, over which I have often 
been on duty with a company of seapoys. By a sin- 
gular arrangement, the efficient management of the 
jail is intrusted to the prisoners, under the superin- 
tendence of a few police officers. .An active intelli- 
gent individual is 'selecte'd from each werd, and em- 
ployed in its management. ' Aecording tp Mr Ty t- 
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ler, he is intrusted wi^ the power of distributing 
their subsistence>money to the prisoners — ^is held re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness of the ward — settles 
their disputes — and, in many jails, keeps the keys of 
the ward. By this admirable arrangement, a power- 
iul incitement is held forth to good conduct in the 
prisoners ; and a considerable^expense is saved to 
the state by their employment. The fact itself, and 
its success in practice, is strikingly characteristic of 
that marked fidelity to their trust, where confidence 
is repc^ed, which advantageously , distinguishes the 
Hindoo^.^eople. .. Upop his release from every 
prisoner^^^ho 1^ jbei^n confined six mopt^^ enti- 
tled .tp^^.spm" of 'five rupees. In India, , mis will 
ainply i^jp^.for subsistence, and, with 

economy^ .for friree. By this liberal provision, one of 
the principal causes of crime b efiectuaUy cut off; 
jpnd in this respect the judicial arrangements of In- 
approach nearer to that perfection which philo- 
sophers demand; than those of England or any other 
European st^l^ Whatever defects exist in the cri- 
rpinal code of British India are much more likely 
M be. removed than similar imperfections in that of 
E^land. . That profound admiration .of antiquity— 
that powerful array of private interests, which op- 
pose themselves to all innovation, and that spirit of 
pi^y which identifies itself with the defence of all ex- 
isting tibtitutions,— cannot, be expected to influence 
foe mi^B of the members of the Ind^ governments 
in fh^lt^ghtent degree. The .prindpal obstacle to 
improy^y^t must bq tii% expense. In regard 0 
cnminal does that the pr^udi^ 

of the natives'opppse ipy' pwerfol T^e 
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adoption of the Mahomedan criminal law, as the ba* 
sis of the present code, and its application to the 
Madras territory, has. been objected to by that dis> 
tinguished author, Col(mel Wilks, who appears to 
prefer the Hindoo criminal law. Unquestionably, 
the hasty introduction of this code into countries 
where it was altogether unknown, must be regarded 
as^ capital error in legislation. But, independent of 
this, it does not appear to me that there is any good 
reason for preferring the Hindoo to the Mahomedan 
law* From a cursoiy perusal of Colebrooke*s Digest 
of Law and Menu’s Institutest I should say, 

thatiplie laws of the Hindoos ato i stiU more barba* 
rous, inconsistent, and defective, than those of the 
Mahome'dans. If the Hindoo law srill ^vmled in 
any Considerable portion of the Madras territory, it 
was unwise to shock public opinion by the introduc* 
tion of the Mahomedan code j any improvernents 
could have been as easily ingrafted upon the one as 
the other. The idea of establishing one uniform 
code throughout a vast empire, inhabited by nations 
different in language, manners, and reli^on, is only 
worthy of an arbitrary despot, or an abstract politi- 
cal p bllo anpher. In tliis respect, these antipodes in 
opinion harmoniously agree in introducing their sys- 
tems, without any regard to circumstances, or respect 
for the preestablished opinions,, prejudices, and us- 
ages of the peojde for whom' they legislate. If we 
gradually improve upon the andent system qf law 
established m each province or presidency, it aeems 
% pae of veiy little consoqpmiGe whether the Hin- 
(H the Mahomqdan Gtudmtl law fomu the basis 
tf our code. The Miissiilman criminal law had pre-. 
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vailed for centuries throughout the greater part oi' 
our dominions ; and this must be regarded as the 
substantial reason for adopting .it as the basis of our 
code in Bengal. In all.that regards the apprehen- 
sion and trial of the criminals, its practice is nearly 
aimilar to that of the Hindoo, and even the British 
law. All the advantages of the latter system — ^pub - ' 
licity in the proceedings, and Ae open interrogatiofi 
of the prosecutor and witnesses before the court- 
have either been introduced or existed prior to our 
time. The dreadful expense, delay, and uncertainty 
in the administration of civil justice in India, and 
the facility which.lt affords to the rich m«l^^ is op- 
press the poor, are notorious ; but it is equally true 
that nearly the , s^e defects exist in the practice of 
the law in England. The multiplicity of its forms, 
its endless delays, and glorious uncertainty in the 
issue, are proverbial. The expense is so great, that 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review informs us : — " In 
England it is better, in a mere pecuniary point of 
yiew, to give u^ j^40 than to contend for it in a 
court of common law. It costs that sum to win a 
cause ; and, in the court of equity, it is better to 
abandon £500 or j^OOO than to contend for it.” 
— Number 6l, p. 138. 

The expense of a chancery suit, and the exactions 
in the shape of fSes, far exceqd wy thing of the 
kind in India. Some idea of ^se b given by Mr 
Bentfii^ in his profound work oh Rewards and 
PumsI^mmtSt edited by Mr Dumoint. . 

Thus, ^ two individi^ go to law about the set- 
tlement of ^ account, ii is'^erred to a master of 
chancery for his d^Snon.^ "^At the i^t summons 
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before his tiibunal, none^of the lawyers appear. At' 
the second summons the same. At the tliinl they 
appear, and the aflair puts itself in train. For every 
summons the fees are paid. The master in ehanecry 
does not allow above half an hour, or an hour at most, 
to each cause : when the hour strikes, the hearing is 
put off until another day. I give the original, as I be- 
■.,.Jieve there has been no translation of the work into 
English : — “ Sousle grand chancelier, il sc trouve ties 
juges rapporteurs nommes maitres en chancelerie. 
S’agit il de proc^der k la liquidation d’un compte ? 
ypici lamarche Les procureurs, de part et d’autrc, 
doivent comparoitrc par devant. le maitrc. I’r^niierc 
■ citation: il ne vient personne. Second citation: 
personne. A la troisicme, Us.comparolssent, et 1 af- 
faire se met en train. Mais, comme on n’accorde 
qu’qne demi-heure, ou une heure tout aii pluvS, et 
qu*on n*arrive pas au rendezvous u point nomnii*, 
I’afEiire n’est qu’entamee : I’heure sonne, et I’on 
se retire. A I’audiencc suiv.arite, il faut recom- 
mencer. Tout cela est d*6tiquettc. Or, a che- 

que citation, Ics honoraires se rcnouvellent.”— 
orie des Femes et des lUcompenses, tovie 2 de, p. r>7. 
According to the same author, we learn that tlie 
judges, independent of their liberal salaries, derive 
some emolument from prottacting the proceedings, 
and postponing the decision, of a cause “ Ainsi 
les grands juges, outre leurs araples salaircs, qu'il 
ne taut paa lepr envier, ont un profit ca.suel, qui 
se liiultiplie k proportion des iricidens des Ion- 
^ gueurs. n y a des cas 06 un jugc re9oit k peu- 
pres quatre livressteilto^pour une acte qui retarde 
de six mois les op6ratidi[6fi de la justice. jT, 
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Thid book was published as late as 1811 ; 
and no one will deny that Mr Bentham is intimately 
acquainted with the practice.!^ the English courts. 
The character of the English judges is above all 
suspicion, and excludes every idea of their per- 
verting this power to the gra^cation of their own 
selfish purposes; but, in comparing the judicial 
arrangements of England with those of India, wherf- 
the judge receives no emolument beyond his salaiy, 
it is apparent that the preference inUst be given, in 
this respect, to that system which removes ev6^ 
possibility of the interest of the judge being opp6^d' 
to his duty. ■ It will be urged, that the evil 
arises from this b^et^ive administration of jiistice 
in England, nnd'Nihe facility which it affords to the 
rich man of committing injustice, is counteract- 
ed by the powerful check which public opinion ex- 
ercises against oppression, and the greater sympa- 
thy which exists between the different orders in so^ 
ciety. Tliis must be^ admitted in part ; but, in prac- 
tice, the mbst effie^cious check appears to me to 
consist in the existcmbe of a skilful, wealthy, and in- 
dependent body of lawyers, who will undertake the 
cause of any poor man who has suffered , oppression, 
provided there appears a fair chance of gaining his 
plea ; and thereby remUnemting themselves for tiieir 
trouble. But this advantage is purchased with no 
small portion of evil. It is evidenl^ the interest of 
tiiese .men to render the proceedim^' af 'lsw as ex- 
pensive as^^l^ble ; and tb iiinbvation 

wMch tends to simplify tl^ pracll^ ^ to diminish 
eiqftense. a which exm*- 

Igim ginnt influehdb'^over’^ibli^dpinion, is it sur- 
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prising that every braehcial change is warmly op- 
posed ? But, independent of this, how is it possible 
that any great improvement can be introduced in 
the practice, when a bill for this purpose, it' it is not 
carried through by a member, costs not less than 
hve hundred poun^ ? In India, these obstacles to 
improvement do not exist. That powerful array of 
private interests, which an organized body of law- 
yers oppose to innovation, is not yet formed. The 
profession is scarcely known, and altogetlier in an 
incipient state. 

In regard to improvement, the government has 
pnly^to attend to the opinions its most enlighten- 
ed servants in the judicial department. What has 
Mr Mill, or any one else^ stated against the present 
system, which has not been urged by Mr Colebrooke, 
Sir Henry Strachey, or Mr Tytler, and others? 
These gentlemen have unequivocally stated that the 
imposition of fees, and stamp duties, has bad no 
tendency to diminish litigation. If so, why not re- 
peal them ? It is well known ,d)at these taxes tvere 
originally imposed with a view to check fiiydimis 
law-suits, and thus to enable the judge more easily 
to decide upon the diminished number of causes 
which were brought before him. If they have alto- 
ther failed in producing this effect, the remedy is 
obvious. The more espedally, as it is known that 
they were instituted with no direct view of produ- 
cing revmniq, to the states, there can exist no good 
reason ^ -thdr^ continuance. By thi s|pj ans, the 
principal objection which Mr. Mill has urged against 
the existing .systewi wpidd be edectually angered, 
which, no doubt, is 'aO dil^t gehtleman wishes fcg. 
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If doubts are entertained m to the inefficacy of law 
taxes, in diminishing litigation, it would be easy to 
determine it by experiment. . All that is necessaiy, 
is to decree, that, within a certain number of d^ 
tricts, no fees or stamp duties should be imposed 
during the year. At the end of this period by 
comparing the practice with that of former years, 
the result would show whether there had beeii' any 
increase or diminution of law-suits. This may be a 
slow process of amendment, but better to do some- 
thing than nothing. The just animadversions of 
' Mr Mill have not produced any improvement that 
I am aware of. In closing these observation^i <it 
may be deemed 'sUpirfluouB to state, that no inten- 
tion exists of deprisciating the general administration 
of law in Ehgland. Any reference to its acknow- 
ledged evils has merely been made with a view to 
show the unfair standard by which the judicial in- 
stitutions of India have been tried. 

It now remains to'consider the arrangements fra- 
med for the manageipent of the revenue of British 
India. In each presidency this is intrusted to a de- 
partment designated the board of revenue, which 
consists of a president, generally a member of coun- 
cil, and three otlier members. This board- corres- 
ponds direct with governmenti through the medium 
‘ of a functionary denominated the secretary to the 
territorial department. Its functions consist in su- 
perintendiiig llte collection of the liUid j^venue, and 
in deterstttos settlement of lands tlmmghout 
each presHpficy. independent of this, it' manages 
the estates of landholders , disqU^ded by sex, mi- 
nority, or lunacy, %Jld theieduciti^n oi such as arc 
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minors. It possesses also jiirisdictiou in appeals from 
the collectors, respecting claims to pensions. It is 
obliged to keep regular records of its proceedings, 
and to report every important matter to the Go^er- 
nor-genpral in council for his sanction, previously to 
fomping a final determination upon it. The mcm- 
' bers of the board are prohibited from trading, hold- 
ing lands, or lending money to the landholders. Un- 
der the general superintendence of the boai'd, the 
coHection of the revenues is intrusted to a European 
collector in each district. His jurisdiction is the 
same as that of a judge and ma^trate, ^nd in gene- 
ral extends over a tract of country containing from 
6 to 1,200,000 inhabitants. Thus, under the Bengal 
presidency, which contains about 50 districts, con- 
taining a population of 40,000,000, there are about 
50 collectors to receive the revenue. His duty con- 
sists in collecting the land-tax, in regulating the 
management of the estates of landholders disquali- 
fied by sex, minority, or, lunacy, and in providing 
for the education of such as are minors. He super- 
intends the public embankments ; an object of 
great moment in a country subject to inundation. 
He collects the tax on spirituous liquor He su- 
perintends. the division of joint estates, and appor- 
tions the assessment on laniu ordered to be sold by 
judicial coi^^ts in discharge of an arrear of revemie. 
He is intrusted with the payment of^^a pensions 
which, under the ancient governme^ had been 
granted to religiom mendicants, or families in a 
state of decay. He likeiHse disburses the cash fot 
the payment of the civil and military establishiupnts , 
within his district. A European assistant— a civQ 
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servant of the compRnyr**is appointed to aid him in 
these important functions. It is obvious that these 
extrasive duties cannot be performed without the 
assatoM of a great number of native officers. Each 
district is divided into a certain number of depart- 
mentSy and the collection of the revenue in each in- 
trusted to an individual, designated a tuhsefel^, 
avith a suitable proportion of subor di nates. Hfa' au- 
thority and influence are similar to those of a daw 
ghah, in the judicial department; Independ^t df 
this, the collector ,^ aided by natives, skilled iriVe-; 
venue-accouQts, wfidiwe constantly attached' 
person. Exercising s^h extensive influence o^er 
properly, about tba^ture and localities of which 
he is in a gr^at measure' ignorant, the most upright 
and able public servant is obliged to depend a great 
deal upm the information of those around him. The 
influence which this offers upon individuals, ope- 
rates in practice as a fertile source of corruption, 
and induces parties cbneeiped to make large prewnts 
to his native officers. If they cannot influence ^e 
mind of their European superior, at least they vrill 
pretend to do so ; which equally enriches them. Sur- 
^hded by these men, who are personally ihtei^sted 
in eyeiy transaction, and to whom crafty.dissimula. 
turn, and frau^e habitual, it is difikmltto perceive 
truth) much the conceal 

it, and a^||ympossible to avoid Ifl^Wety of 
snro whidPife laid for him. Uade^W Bengal 
presideiMy, in the luovincte of proper. Be- 
bar, and Benare^ the tevenue is 

.'^maneiif 

In the ceded and conquered .provinces. 


com. 
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prising Allahabad, Agra, Kohilcund, Cuttack, and 
other districts, with our recent acquisition ul' Ajmere, 
and territories on the Nerbuddah, the settlement of 
the revenue is temporary, and I believe generally 
consists in a triennitd settiement. The management 
of the revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces, 
is intrusted to two commissioners, who possess func* 
tions similar to the board of revenue. In India, the 
revenue of the state has, under both the Hindoo and 
'Muaselman governments, been principally derived* 
from Ae land. According to the Hindoo lawgiver, 
the sovereign could demand a sixth or fourth, or 
even a third of the produce. The Mahomedan com- 
mentators on the law were mudi inwe complaisant 
to the masters of mankind, and allowed them to exact 
a half of the produce— but this only applied to in- 
fidels ) to the faithful the contribution was fixed at a 
fifth. In India, the practice of the Mussdman rulers 
was conformable to their thedy, and the land-tax, 
which was paid by nine-tenths of their subjects, was 
generally half the produce. This must be regarded 
as the substantial cause of the general poverty of 
these fertile r^ions. In a country where half the 


produce was consumed by unproductive labourers, 
ftiere could be no fund for the reproduction of wealth, 
and consequently no increase OT national prosperity. 


The govefnmm^wallowedup those resources, which, 
in a difierent of society, are naturally jeinployed 
in the encouragmn^t of productive industiy. ' Under 
the British gov^ment,, the aasemment was fixed up- 
on nearly the same bai^ alidl vCertainly the amount . 
of revenue is not less than what was collected by 


their former rulers. In the provinces ceded by the 
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Nabob of Omle in 1801, it is well known that a greater 
revenue has been realized than under his adminis- 
tration.' From the able report of Sir Thomas Munro, 
it*' appears that a similar improvement had taken 
place in the revenue of the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, since their annexation to our dominions. 
This may be accounted for, without supposing that'' 
any increased exaction has prevailed under our 
' government; .but the conclusion which I inl^d to 
. draw from it is this, that nearly the same state of 
society and distribution of wealth prevails which 
existed under thmr former rulers. And hehfce ,the 
disappointment W;hich was experienced at the open- 
ing of the' tra^ ;to India, in finding that the po- 
verty of the pebble created no demand for our 
manufactures, is easily explained. This singular 
distribution of property, which preymls in the East, 
has excited a great deal of discussion. I do not in- 
tend to embark in the zumeendaree controversy, about 
which I know veiy litlJe,— nor have I conversed with 
any'intelligent natives on the subject, who could com- 
municate correct information ; but 1 have visually 
inquired of the ryuts. Who was the proprietor of the 
soil ? and was invariably told,-— “ the tovereign.” The 
.arrangement which has been adopted by our govern- 
ment affords some countenance to this opinion.— It 
is true the zumeendar has been declared the pro- 
prietoi^id£^e soil ; but the suproinei^thoiily’ still re- 
serves^l^|lli|blf the right of disposing of his estate, in 
the event of anv arrear of revenue. From the gene- 
ral tenour of ^atic history/'^ is apparent that the 
zumeendar Ww ^ly considered as a revenue-officer 
remo>'eable at the pleasure of the sovereign. In this 
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situation, lie was allowed a commission ol' 10 per cent, 
upon the revenue, and was authorized tu keep up a 
considerable military force for the purpose of enfor- 
cing his collections. From the superior skill and 
minute knowledge of the resources of particular dis- 
tricts which individuals possessed, these offices had 
necessarily a tendency to become hcreditaiy, and 
were generally continued in a particular family. This 
situation afforded favourable opportunities for in- 
creadng their wealth and influence ; in their situation 
it was too natural to pervert their power to the gra- 
tification of tlieir avarice. Thus, time and circum- 
stances conspired to invest them with an authority 
which they did not possess from their official situation ; 
and their power of exacting a greater share of the pro- 
duce than they were legally entitled to, naturally in- 
creased. At the breaking up of the Mogul empire, 
and the assumption of the internal management of the 
country by our government, they had somewhat ap- 
proximated to the condition of European landholders; 
ahd at this period it may be fairly conjectured that, in- 
stead of 10 per cent, tlicy appropriated at least 20 per 
cent, of the produce to their own purposes. Such be- 
ing the case, in a (lolitical point of view the govern 
ment may have considered it expedient to, regard 
them as proprietors ; but the &et is undeniable that 
they were not so, in the European sense of the term. 
Like all desp^lp; ,„the Mahomedan mouarehs con- 
sidered themselves absolute maters of the^pl^icrty. 
of their subjects : their, public edicts announce this 
abstract right ih the mmt im^^ng language. The 
descendants of a race of men who liad gained their 
dominions by violence, these lofty pretensions per- 
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fectly accord with the history of conquest in every 
age. In practice this claim was so far modified, that 
a bare subsistence was allowed to the cultivators of the 
soil, who possessed a right of occupancy^ and a libC' 
ral allowance to the zumeendar or collector. Inde- 
pendent of this, the remainder of the produce wjas 
considered as the property of the state. From the" 
general tone of conversation amongst the natives of 
India, unconnected with the zumeendars <i!r lyuts, 
it has always struck me that the people were habitu- 
ally impressed witb the opinion that the sovereign 
was the proprietor of the soil. In their duly lan- 
guage, they familiarly talk of the English government 
; in this light This ^lief in the proprietor’s right of 
the sovereign, it appears to hie, may be easUy re- 
conciled with the opinions of Colonel Wilkes, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr Tytler, and others, who con- 
tend that it exists in the ryut. To the monarch of 
India it must have been a matter of perfect indiiFer- 
ence who occupied the land, provided the demands 
of the state* were Mtisfied. It was his interest that 
the soil should cultivated to the utmost, and 
that every fecility should be afforded to the ryut in 
bringing waste lands into a state of tillage. / This 
natundly required that the ‘cultivator 'should be at 
^b^y to dispose of his rig^t of occupancy, if neces- 
sary to {ffomote his interests. In these circum- 
stances^ a ryut wished to g^l^jhe land which 
he ppaieli^ with a View of engaging in some other 
bccupatiwt^^ihere appears, to have been no ob- 
stade' to' his d^poring of the\right of occupancy. 
In such a sta^||||^K)Ctety this was rarely worth much. 
The . question^f lifibr is one of curiosity rather 
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than of real utility. It is sufficiently evident that a 
distribution of property prevailed, entirely different 
from that which exists in Europe ; and under which 
the rights of all were pretty well ascertained. In 
these circumstances, it was of little moment whether 
the sovereign, the zumeendar, or the ryut was styled 
the proprietor. Under the Britisli government 
tlie zumeendar has been declared the proprietor, 
with a. Alii power to alienate his property. The 
rights of the ryuts remain nearly unaltered. At first 
an obligation was required that a regular lease 
should be given by them to their tenantry ; but tliis 
has not been enforced. The cause which led to the 
permanent settlement of the revenue was evidently 
a wish to relieve the inhabitants of these regions 
from the dreadful uncertainty, pei'plexity, and vex- 
ation which results from an annual settlement of 
accounts. It was confidently expected that this ar- 
rangement would lead to a great extension of culti- 
vation. The innovation* which recognized the zu- 
meendar as a proprietor, was too evidently influenced 
by our European ideas of property ; but tlie change 
which it effected was less in reality than in. name. 
It now remains to consider the effects of the perma- 
nent settlement upon the wealth and happiness of 
the country. 

On the first introduction of this system in 1790, 
its operation yr^ attended with a great increase of 
misery. The araessment was fixed too i^h* which 
necessarily led to the sale of the estates of the zu- 
meendars who had fallen into an arrear of revenue ; 
and thus a transfer of -property took place, which 
deprived some portion of the ancient families of^that 

T 2 ' 
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rank and influence which they maintained in society, 
and reduced tliem to beggary. The difficulty of 
procee^ng against their tenantry with a view to re- 
cover balances of revenue, from tlie dday attending 
a civil action in our courts, was likewise fdt as an 
intolerable evil. But, in the course of time, these 
disorders appear to have been rectified. A more en- 
larged experience enabled the revenue officers to fix 
the assessment more correctly ; and a summ^. pro- 
cess was adopted in disputes between the ziiineendar 
and the ryut, which enabled the former to recover 
his balances. At first the zumeendar derived ho 
advantage from the permanent settlement, as, under 
this arrangement, he was prohibited from demanding 
any increase of rent from the ryuts. Ih these cir- 
cumstances it was foolish to expect that he should 
take any interest in improvement. . At, present this 
prohibition no longer operates. In the event of any 
increase of produce or improvement in the soil, the 
zumeendar is allowed to derive a fair advantage from. >, 
it, by increasing the rent In a short time, the pro- / 
di^dous advant^e which resulted from the permanent 
settlement as compared with the annual arrange- 
ment and arbitrary exactions which prevailed un- 
der the Mahomedan government began to be per- 
ci^pble. About tep yearn;. after its introduction, 
the collectors of districts were called upon by Lord 
Wellesley.^^ report upon the effects, .^this measure. 
If their J^nnation is to be reUed 'upon, a visi- 
ble impri^^a^t had taken- ,|>Iace in the circum- 
stances of thduM^lholdersi, and a considerable exten- 
sion of agrioilh^^^ accompanied with a marked di- , 
m%ition in lands exposed to sale for 
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arrears of revenue. It is to be regretted that no 
authentic information is to be obtained respecting 
the precise operation of the principal measures of 
oiir government In India, all official reports on 
this subject are deposited in t)ie archives of govorn- 
ment and never communicated to the public. Thoi*- 
contents are only known to a few heads in office ; 
and thus many of tlie civil servants are deprived of 
the benefit which might be derived from them. In 
England: little has been communicated since the 
publication of the valuable information contained in 
the Plfth Report. 

From the casual ■ conversations which 1 have had 
with natives, with no direct view to obtain informa- 
tion respecting this measure, it appears to me, that 
they generally entertain the' opinion that the in- 
terests of the zumeendars have been greatly improved 
by this arrangement, and that they had generally be- 
come wealthy. Even in India, some communicationH 
have appeared in the journals exposing the great ad- 
vantagcswhich the zumeendars have derivedfroni this 
settlement ; and indirectly reflecting upon the im- 
policy of the government in throwing. away this rich 
fund of revenue. From what I have heard and 
read upon this subject, it ajipears to me unquestion- 
able that at least one order of men has bonefitetl by * 
this arrangement. Under the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, any imfq^Vement in the circumstances of the 
landholder necessarily led to an increased' annual 
assessment. The interests of the ryuts have not 
been amelibrated in the same proportion ; but there 
is little fimndation for suppolsirig that they .are dete- 
riorated from what they wtirc under their former 
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rulers. As the contribution which the zumeendar 
affords to the state is fixed, there can be no legal 
pretext for exacting, more than the stipulated rent 
from his ryuts, on the ground that an additional im- 
post has been authorized by government. Under 
the Mahomedan government, it was customary with 
the zumeendar to assess the ryuts for any deficiency >! 
in the revenue which was caused by one of their 
number absconding. The removal of this qipressive 
grievance has conferred a substantial benefit upon 
this industrious class of the community. From the 
inspection of some of the firmauns of Mah om edan 
emperors of India, it appears evident, that the Mus- 
selman ryuts were prodigiously favoured in thear- 
rangements which were made for the collection of 
the revenue. The assessment was fixed at a tenth 
part of the produce, which was denominated ushir ; 
whilst half the produce was exacted from the Hin- 
doos. This mortifying inequality has been removed, 
and both classes placed exactly upon the same foot- 
ing# Independent of this,' the condition of the ryuts 
has been improved, by the powerful stimulus which 
has been given to the productive industry of the 
countiy, by the increased cultivation of indigo and 
cotton, created by the demands of European com- 
merce. At the present day, the European manu- 
facturer of indigo contracts immediately with the 
ryut for cultivation of this plaal^ and avoids all 
connexititt;’' ^ the zumeendar. Where many of 
these in(fiii4l]^s are scattered, throughout a district, 
the effect is i^fale in. the increased value of the 
lands, and con^queht prosperity of the people. 
The existing rMfrictions which prevent Europeans 
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from holding lands, oblige them to employ natives 
in the cultivation of this plant. That the extensive 
power and influence which the ziimcendar possesses, 
too often enables him to oppre*88 the ryut, is un- 
questionable; but, in this unfortunate state, it is 
some consolation to reflect, that the weaker paity is 
^JiCely to possess tlie earnest sympathy of the Eure- 
pean magistrate, which will necessarily lead to cor- 
responding exertions in his behalf. It is to be re- 
gretted that the salutary provision which required 
that every zumeendar shall grant a written Icase^ to 
the ryut, has not been enforced. It is obvious that 
this would oppose a pow'erful check to extortion on 
the part of the landholder ; and the existence of this 
document would prove essentially useful in determin- 
ing the numerous law-suits which arise between the 
proprietor and his tenant. Surely it would be easy 
for Uie government to keep a register of these le.m's 
in each district ; or to reject, in our courts, the suits 
of the zumcendars who had neglcctcil to grant 
them. . 

It is diflicult for an individual, unconnected with 
the civil administration, to ascertain whether any 
marked increase in the cultivation has taken place. 
Dut whoever has travelled throughout the provinces 
where the permanent settlement prevails, must have 
been struck with the fertUe and extensive cultiva- 
tion which thp general face of the country exhibited. 
There are many tracts in the districts of Benares, 
Gh^zeepoor, Shahabad, and &uTin, which present 
the appearance- of a rich garden^ and where die 
prosperity of the country is !^p|arent in the general 
appearance of the inhRbitant8«,‘'-Thc -same may be 
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said of Furneah, Burdwan, &c. in Bengal, and 
many parts -of Rohilcund, and the Doab in Upper 
India. Throughout the provinces, the density of 
the population forces itself upon the notice of the 
most careless spectator ; and the numerous flocks 
and herds of cattle attest the existence of a consi- 
derable portion of wealth. As compared with the} 
cultivation in the King of Oude’s dominions, it has 
always struck me that there was a marked superi- 
ority in the appearance of the British terntoiy. At 
the same time, it is but fair to state, that 1 have be- 
held small independent states, governed by Hindoo 
rajahs, where the general cultivation appeared su- 
perior to that of the Company’s provinces ; and 
where the independent air of the peasantry an- 
nounced a greater security of rights. In the year 
1810, when a large force marched beyond the 
British territories in the direction of Saugor and 
Seronge, with the view of preventing the establish- 
ment of Meer Khan in these principalities, the di- 
vision halted for nearly two months within the do- 
minion of the Rajah of Tihree^ the flourishing ap- 
pearance of which excited the admiration of the 
whole army. This is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the smallness of the territory, which afforded 
great facility to an active ruler in the correction of 
abuses. That happy exemption from the inroads 
of the predatory powers, which the principal British 
provincMi/have enjoyed for nearly 60 years, must 
be r^ar^i^';^ the main caow of their prosper!^; 
but unque^mmi^ly the permanent settlement of me 
revenue has'^^frfu^ cooperated in producing this 
eftct. 
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It is remarkable tliat the rebellions which have 
lately disturbed the tranquillity of India were con- 
fined to the provinces of Rohilcund and Cuttack, 
into which this arrangement has not been extended. 
No information has been given to the public respect- 
ing the cause of this delay. It is now nearly 20 years 
since these provinces, with the other ceded and con- 
quered districts, came into our possession ; and it is 
generally understood that some promise was held 
out to the landholders of obtaining a permanent 
settlement. If this was ever given it has not been 
fulfilled ; which induces the supposition that the 
government has repented of this magnificent act of 
bounty, by which it spontaneously gave up the right 
of the state to an increased revenue, in the event of 
any extension of agriculture which augmented the 
annual produce. There may exist solid reasons that 
a permanent settlement should not be granted to the 
landholders of these provinces. If no ]>romisc has 
been given on the part of the govemmeut, the ques- 
tion still remains open for consideration. In pledg- 
ing the faith of the state that no increased demand 
shall be made upon the landholder, the danger con- 
idsts in the probability that, at some future emergency 
involving a heavy expenditure, the government might 
be tempted to break its engagements, and thus its 
character would be stained in the eyes of its subjects. 
The habitual disposition of every government to spend 
whatever it rciceives, renders this event but too pro- 
bable. In India, where the revenue of the state has 
been principally derived frmn' the land, any attempt 
to tax the people in another wlay would encounter a 
powerful opposition, from the inveterate attachinentof 
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the people to their ancient habits and usages. Even 
in cases where this taxation is intended for their own 
benefit, they will not submit to it. In the year 1810, 
or 1811, the government attempted to establish a 
house-tax in the city of Benares, for the purpose of 
maintaining an efficient police. It was never con- 
templated that the state should derive any revemu; 
from this assessment : it was imposed with the view 
of checking the extensive depredation on the pro- 
perty of tlie citizens, and the tax was limited to the 
amount necessary to effect this purpose. But this 
innovation was received with marked disapprobation ; 
and public opinion was manifested in opposition to 
it in a singular way. — The immense population of 
this celebrated shrine of Hinduism left their homes 
in one mass, and betook themselves to the fields, 
declaring that they would not return to their houses 
until this tax was repealed. The government was 
compelled to give way, and to indulge the citizens- 
in their wish, that the fraternity of thieves might 
exercise their vocation with their usual freedom. 
The powerful check which is opposed to taxation 
under the most despotic government, by the force of 
public opinion, is illustrated in a very lively manner 
by the celebrated Montesquieu : — “ C’est une erreur 
de croire qu’il y ait dans le monde une autorit6 hu- 
maine ^ tous les egards despotique : il n’y en a jamais 
eu, et il n*jr;£n aura jamais ; le pouvoir le plus im- 
mense e^Jbujours borne par quelque coin. Que le 
grand sdgheur mette un nouvel impdt h Constan- 
tinople, un cri g^n^ral lui fait d’abord’trouver des 
limites qu’il n’avoit pas connues. Un roi de Perse 
peut bien coutraindre tm fils de tuer son p^re, on un 
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pcre (le tiier son fils ; mais obligor scs snjcls do boire 
dll vin, il ne le pent pas. 11 y a dans chaquo nation 
un esprit general, sur Icqiiel la puissance niemc est 
fondee ; quand elle choque cet esprit, elle se choque 
elle-meme, et elle s’arrete necessairement.”— Grfln- 
deyr et Decadence dcs Romains, Chap. Q2. A just 
s^nse of the difficulty which it might encounter in 
imposing any new tax, and a regard to its own honour, 
may have determined the government to give up the 
idea of extending the permanent settlement through- 
out their territory. But, allowing every weight to 
these considerations, a regard to future improve- 
ment, and the welfare of“ their subjects, ought to in- 
duce them to give, at the least, a settlement of 10 
or 15 years to the landholders, instead of the trien- 
nial arrangement which now exists. It is hard to be 
obliged to give up the fair prospect of improvement 
which the introduction of the permanent settlement 
afforded, by its tendency to create a wealthy and in- 
telligent middle class of proprietors, so essential to 
the welfare of society, and which does not exist in In- 
dia — ^but it is consolatory to reflect that this arrange- 
ment prevails in the most valuable of our provinces. 
If the government still perseveres in the de.Hign of 
rendering it general, the effects of this arrangement 
upon the political destiny of British India must fonn 
a curious speculation. The experience of history 
leads to the certain conclusion, that the executive will 
expend more than its revenue, imd will be compelled 
to relieve its necessities, eidier by violating its engage- 
ments in regard to the.permanent settlement, or by iiir 
troducing new modes of indirect taxation, which may 
shock public opinion and endanger its dominion.— 
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Or, lastly, it may adopt the more rational and equi 
table measure of calQing upon the zumeendars to con- 
tribute towards the increased expenses of the state. 
This may naturally lead to the convocation of pro- 
vincial assemblies, and thus a more perfect order of 
society might gradually be established. Tlie rise^ oi 
the English House of Commons was certainly lu^ 
more digniiied in its origin, being called into exis- 
tence by the pecuniary wants of the sovereign. The 
adoption of the permanent settlement as a measure 
of revenue, according to Mr Mill, has been equally 
productive of distress and misery as the judicial 
arrangements of British India. In the first stage of 
its introduction there appears some ground for this 
opinion ; but, if tried by the results after an experi- 
ment of ten years’ duration, the conclusion ought to 
.be widely different, if the evidence of the collectors 
of revenue during Lord Wellesley’s administration 
can be depended upon. The thing is so obvious to 
common sense, that a permanent lease is better than 
a temporary one, and the measure itself was cal- 
culated to lead .to so niuch benefit, that it is sur- 
prising Mr Mill has not more to say in favbur of it. 
It is incumbent on a writer, who aims at impartiality, 
to .point out the merits as well as the defects of exist- 
ing institutions,' otherwise he lays himself open to 
the charge of being too much disposed to gratify his 
intellect^, superiority, by indulging in the pleasure 
of cen^p^ In the arduous task of governmeht, it is 
but just^at, men should receive *sbme encourage- 
ment in their well-meant endeavours to ameliorate 
the condition of sociefy; 'and it was? perfectly com- 
petent to a writer of h^'powers 1o bestow it. 
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The statements and opinions whicii are given iii 
his celebrated chapter on the judicial and revenue 
establishments of British India, arc principally found- 
ed on the evidence of the civil serv'ants of the com- 
pany. If their testimony is esteemed good, when it 
tends to expose the defects of this system, with him 
^least it ought to be regarded equally valid, when 
Tncy unequivocally testify as to tlie beneficial eftbets 
which have resulted from the adoption of the perma- 
nent settlement. . Such being the case, his conclusion 
as to the inefficacy of this arrangement, as a means of 
improvement, ought to fall to the ground, if the of- 
ficial returns during Lord Wellesley’s government 
(and I believe similar reports under the prcsimt ad- 
ministration) can be relied upon. Mr Mill has de- 
clared his opinion, that the British government has 
lost the noblest opportunity of ameliorating the con- 
ditiqn of the lower orders of society in India, by 
availing itself of its power, to establish the ryuts as 
proprietors of the soil. This change would unques- 
tionably have conferred a great advantage upon the 
great body of the cultivators, by rescuing them from 
the exactions of the zumcendars ; and by its ten-; 
dency to create an increased activity and industry, 
which the certainty of reaping the entire fruits i)f 
their labour would necessarily caJJ forth. Indepen- 
dent of this, the possession of property would im- 
prove the character of the people, and raise them 
from tlieir present abasement by tlie increased secu- 
rity and consequent independence which it confers. 
At present, it may be fairly conjectured, that the 
share of the produce which the state demands from 
the cultivator is increased one-half iu the amount 
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by tlie intermediate agency of the zumeendars and 
sub-renters of land. Any plan which was calcula- 
ted to relieve the ryut from this tax upon his labour 
would certainly be a great step in improvement. 
But, admitting all its advantages, the. innovation 
which Mr Mill proposes, appears much top rapid in 
its nature, and pregnant with great injustice to o^u; 
class of men, the zuiiieendars, jagheerdars, and others, 
who would be deprived of the fair advantages which 
they had attained in society.* From general evi- 
dence, it is sufficiently apparent, that throughout our 
provinces this body had acquired a degree of wealth, 
power, and influence, which was unwarranted b}' 
their official situation ; but which, being sanctioned 
by time and prescription, it wds certainly incumbent 
upon a legislator fo respect. From the learned dis- 
sertation on the tenure of landed property of Umeer 
Hyder Belgramee, mooftee to the Sudr Nizmnut 
Udaulut in Calcutta, it is evident that a right of 
disposing of their property was enjoyed by inffivi- 
duals to whom grants of lands had been made by 
the sovereign ; — “ If the king bestows on any one 
mowat (or waste land), that person becomes the pro- 
;^etor, although he be not of the description of 
ulul mousarif, which character will presently be 


'* Mr MQl has too great a regard for justice to propose this in- 
iiovatioii||n^out suggestiDg that the sacrifices of the zumeendars 
should b^mopensated. But is this possible ? A measure whicli 
alters the entire frame of society cannot be regulated in the some 
way as an ordinary turnpike bill* What substitution can you pro- 
pose for that line of power so oatural to man in every state of so- 
cietyi and which these men are cut off from exercising by this sud 
den change ? 
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ilesciibcil. No person hath power to dispossess the 
cultivator of such mowat lands, it being liuvl'ul to 
sell it, to appropriate it to religious uses, and to dis- 
pose of it as an inheritance.*’——** It is lawfid for 
the king to grant arable land to any person as an 
akta (or jaegeer), but he will only be proprietor ol 
•the profit; and therefore he lias power to give 
such land in farm to another, but not to sell, appro- 
priate to religious uses, or to bequeath it.” 

Such being the case, with what regard to jus- 
tice could we despoil these men of their rights ? Ni» 
extended views of improvement could justify so cruel 
an invasion of properly. However intended to be- 
nefit the mass of our population in India, an innova- 
tion of the nature proposed would in all probability 
tail, from the violent shock which it would give to 
established opinions. Mankind are naturally dispo- 
sed to revero existing institutions ; ami to respect 
the prescriptive rights of their superiors. In India, 
the greater portion of the Eumeendars arc Hindoos, 
the representatives of ancient families, familiarly 
known among the people by the title of rajah ; and 
to whom they have been accustomed to look up with 
awe. With these feelings, they must regard a mea- 
gre of this kind as an act of tyrannical oppression. 
Exercising a hereditary influence over their minds, 
it would be easy for the zumeendars to persuade the 
people that the blow was aimed at them through 
their interests and thus the stability of our empire 
would be endangered. The autiiority which a popu- 
lar zumeendar possesses over the people, has been 
practically displayed under the present administra- 
tion. In the .year 1817, Jugbhundoo, one of the 
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principal landholder^ of province of Cutlack, 

, erected the standard of rdbiellion, and thousands of 

“ - ' ' , V “ 

ryuts arrayed themselves under his banner. In its 
first introduction, this innovation would operate like 
an Agrarian law, by creating an eqital partition of 
the Soil or produce ; and thus the. naturd order $1 
things would be reversed, which invariably tends tq; 
produce inequality of property, wherever there exists 
a free scope for the exertion of human industry. The 
entire dislocation of the frame of society would ne- 
cessarily be the result. The minute subdivision of 
property, which the operation of this system would 
tend to create, is opposed to the first principles of 
political economy, which teach us, that, where it pre- 
vails, it is impossible to accumulate capital tor the 
purpose of improvement. Under this airangement, 
it would be difficult to collect the revenue without 
an enormous increase in the expense. . At present, 
where one individual pays direct to government, a 
lac of rupees, under the operation of Mr Mill’s 
system it would be necessary to collect the same 
sum from perhaps a thousand individuals, which 
would increase the duties of the revepue department 
In an incalculable degree; at least six collectors 
would be required where one performs the duty 
under the existing arrangements. In the small but 
exceedingly fertile district of Burdwan, wliich yields 
a yeat^^evenue of 600,000 pounds, the greater 
part sum is collected from one zumeendar, 

a Hindoo. 1 x^ 1 , who farms the lands to others ; un- 
der the operation of Mr Mill’s system, it could only 
be realized increasing the number of European 
collectors. From the evidence ol“ the Fifth Report, 
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it is apparent that our ht^ces not admit of any 
increase in tbeit* nuiUb^^^ltt'' least such was the opU 
nion of cmnmittee 'Hdhse of Commons 

in 1812. Mr Mill will contend that General Sir 
Thomas ‘ Munro was able to eiBbct the settlement 
of the pitfidhces of Malabar and CanaraV and to 
-Irollect t1^ revenue without the intervention of 
zumeendars. This must be admitted ; but, in 
doing so, he did not innovate. The fiscal system 
of the Moghul government had never extended to 
these provinces j and therefore he acted wisely 
in abstaining from shocking public opinion by its 
hasty introduction. At the period wlien this set- 
tlement was formed, the revenue was collected di- 
rect from the ryuts ; since then the Madras govern- 
ment has altered this arrangement, and adopted a 
system by which it realizes the collections through 
the agency of the head men of villages, which is 
certainly an approximation to the zumeendarec or 
fmtning system. In such a state of society, where 
the influence of zumeendars on a large scale is un- 
known, it is obvious thit the innovation which Mr 
Mfli proposes could be introduced with perfect 
safety. In these pronnees it would be no diange^ 
General Sir Thomas ^iinro and Colonel Wilkes have 
phoved, by irresistible evidence, that in these districts 
the ancient Hindoo iiistitutions prevailed— that the 
sovereign collected the annual assessment directly 
from the cultivator, without the intermcdiatengency 
of zumeendars ; and that the ryuts possessed a pro- 
perty in the soil, sulSciently rnanifested by daify 
sales of their lands. This is naidly accounted for by 
the fact, that, until the inyasion of these provinces by 

z 
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Tippoo, they had mai^t^ed their independence 
against the Musselman and that thus the .Ma- 

homedan institutions had no time to, take, root in the 
country. But, allowing that the state of^^piety in 
these provinces is favourable to the iDnpvatuim which 
Mr Mill proposes, it is unphilosophical to in^» .from 
this admitted fact, that the change which he con-”, 
templates, could be introduced with equal facility in- 
to the numerous provinces under qur sway, where 
the Mahomedan institutions have prevailed for six or 
seven centuries, and which have, consequently, pro- 
duced a state of society materially different. An 
error like this might have been expected from a prac- 
tical statesman, who had formed a hasty generaliza- 
tion from a limited observation of facts ; but could 
not have been looked for in a person profoundly 
skilled in the inductive philosophy. It is su^t 
ciently evident from history, that, on the invasion, 
of India by • the Moghuls, the ancient Hindoo 
princes, end tlieir descendants, became, in many 
instances, the zumeendars. ^-tlie districts which 
they formerly .governed ; and tiiat the jl^heerdats 
mid otiiers, to whom grants ^land had lieen made 
.4>j^ the sovereign, posseted right of disposing 
of the advantages which '.they derived from, this 
grant. If tlie succ^ive bands of ferocious ad- 
venturer^ who invaded v]&ese provinces respected 
these ought not an enlightened English phi- 

losoph efcl|^^ |iause before he hastily proposes a mea- 
sure might tend "to their wmiton violation ? 

Ho; may be p^ectly. convinced of the truth of his 
absti^t pi^ciples, .and may feel a natural wish to 
re^piodel society mj|o conformity with them ; but is 
there not great <^elty and injustidl in this, when 
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the public mind is not prepared for their reception, 
and when a salutary refcjimation can only be accom* 
plished by the violation of the cherished habits and 
usages pf ‘ tlie people ? It is fortunate for Mr Mill 
that he has been enabled to enact the philosopher in 
rettl life i apd that, living in retirement, he has hail 
nothing else to do but to sit in judgment upon the 
conduct of our Asiatic statesmen. If he had pos- 
sessed power in India, and a])plicd his principles in 
practice, it is obvious that they would have created 
a great derangement in society. The complaints of 
the oppressed zumeendars and jaghcerdars would 
reach the bar of the commons. Like another Hast- 
ings, he would be recalled and arraigned before 
their tribunal. The Whigs would let loose Mi- 
Brougham or Mr Bcnnet upon him. Mr Hume 
would enact part of Sir Philip Francis ; — ^tlie 
friends of administration would take a warm interest 
in the cause -the placemen, the pensioners, and the 
clergy would feel that there was some analogy be- 
tween their vested righ^ and those of the zumeen- 
dars: and^hus, in all probability, Mr Mill would 
have perished a martyr to his love of abstract politi- 
.cid justice, and the w^ld Would have lost his admi- 
rable exposition of Asiatic misgovernment. 

It appears to me that innoyation which he . 
contemplates could be introiluced, and its advantoges 
realized, without any violent shock to puUic opi- 
nion, by adopting a system more gradual in' its ope- 
ration. Thus, it is very well kbov'n that a number 
of the estates of zumeendars aip, sold annually, who* 
have fallen into an an*ear of h^enuc. This being 
the case, it would be easy to dinde them into small 

z ^ 
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poi1ioi)|[^ and dispose of ^em directly to the ryuts, 
if ,^ey; were, dispps^ . (tolspurch If this sys- 
tern h^ been fpUowed smce the introduction of the 
pennanent settlement in 1791> it is rnore^ than pro- 
liable t^t half the’^ landed property id IddiR would 
have been in their hands. The objectm^;;^^! bcfa- 
the difficulty of collecting the revenue '^ith the li- 
mited number of public functionaries who can be af- 
forded for this purpose, in the existing state of tlie 
finances. This must be admitted; but the admi- 
rable work of Mr Crawford, on the Indian Archipel- 
ago, has shown us, that, in nearly a similar state of 
society in the island of Java, the government has al- 
ways collected the revenue directly from the cultiva- 
vators, without the intervention of Eumeendars under 
the superintendence of European collectors. Per- 
haps some minute information might be obtained re- 
specting the details of this system, which might sim- 
plify the practice in Bengal, and render the collec. 
tion of the revenue, under this arrangement, less eic- 
pensive than i%,predicted.|||dr ]l!dill appears to me 
tohayefailen^into an erro| & his opini^ as to the 
ihefficacy of large salaries i^pt^vejililng the corr^* 
lion of the civU servimts ’^j^Tcompany. The ^a- 
racter of these public fyfi^bnaries must prin^pally 
depend upon the gSne^tone of morality in the mo- 
ther c(mpt^. ' If the .pt^inct of the middle and up- 
per cla atli^ .of English sociefy . is influenced by a re- 
gard t^||raOur .and ^ dicing, in the ordinary tran- 
: sactions it U but fidr to presume that the same 
' qu^ities are exempl^^ in the conduct of their coun^ 
ibjdie.^^^ it is obvious tliat high sa- 

laries .must be Mv'em in order to attract a certain 
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portion of talent and probity into tliis service. Who 
would abandon his nadye TOuntiy, encounter die 
vicissitudes of climate, fciinjsdf to the intense 

study of laiigua^s, in ordibr to qualify himself for 
discharging the laborious functions of a judge, and 
occupy hims^ eight or ten houi-s daily for 25 or 30 
y^ars, in tl|e tedious drudgery of hearing causes, 
who Was only certain of a moderate subsistence ? 
Unquestionably many respectable men would be 
found in England, who would undertake tliis ardu- 
ous duty fdi 36700 or 368OO per annum ; but, ad- 
mitting their honesty, the probability is, that they 
would he uneducated men— unskilled in the lan- 
guages, and, consequently, unequal to the task which 
they had undertaken. At an advanced age it would 
be difficult to acquire a knowledge of the languages. 
But, to come to the point, if we suppose the Inffiau 
judge to be corrupt, it appears to me, in opposition 
to Mr Mill, that large s^aries have a tendency to 
prevent venality. 

The man who sells justice will argue thus, in tlie 
event of a bribe being offis^ to him It is thie I 
may gain so much by accepting this sum ; but, on*! 
the ddier hand, I must /rim the risk of discoveiy, ^ 
which will deprive me ^ , the emoluments of office. 
Thus it becomes a calcula&m of opposite interests : 
and hence the conclusion is obidbiis, that, in pri^r- 
lion as the salary is high,' ^ motive is stronger 
which impels the mcrcenaiy judge to discharge his 
duty. Independent of this,' as he is not stimulated 
by want to dishonesty, the' temptation is obviously 
diminished. The salary of a jd^m and magistrate 
ot*a district in Beri^I, is 28,000t*^early, or £3,900 
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per annum. This important trust is seldom obtain- 
ed under less than 12 years* service. In an exten- ' 
sive service there are rin doubt in thisi in every 
other, many indolent persdns who earn this sum 
very easily ; but if a judge really does' Ids duty, it 
does not appear to me that he is.ovei|f^id, as com- 
pared with the salary which is allow^ to similar 
functionaries in England. But, at the stune time, if 
well-educated persons can be trained for this service, 
with the prospect of less emolument held out to 
them, an unquestionable benefit would -bfe' conferred 
upon British India, by the facility which it would 
afBirdof employing a greater number of individuals ' 
in the administration of justice. The civil service 
of British India presents a noble field for youthful 
ambition, in which every intellectual energy may be 
exercised ; and in which fewer obstacles are oppos- 
ed to the rise of talent to its proper level than exist 
in any profession or service. This is in a great 
measure to be ascribed t0.4^e necessity which exists 
that the principal office^ of government should be 
filled by men of ability ; ‘|nd by the facility which 
ihe gbvemmeht possesses cf asc^taining the indiyi- 
aual merits of its servant .)by tl^ examinations at 
itke colleges of Hertforida^ Cidcutta. Any indivi- 
dual who has distingui^ed' himself at these institu- 
tlonSj is certain of ^itig the first appointments in 
the service. This spl^ldid opening which is pre- 
sentedlio individual enterprise, does not so much 
arise jfrom any marked disposition in the government 
to patronize merit, as from the number of lucrative 
appmntments whu!^ . can be attained in the due 
course of the sciiflle through seniority, by every in- 
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ilividual possessed of ordinary talents. Every civil 
servant is certain of becoming a judge, a collector, 
or a commercial resident, after a certain }>eriod of 
ser\ ice; with a salary litfle inferior to that which is 
granted to the appointments in the secretariat and 
diplomatic line, which require k greater portion of* 
ability. Ibis being the case, he makes no interest 
io obtain these situations ; and they are left to be 
filled by those who feel comj)etcnt to the discharge 
of their duties. It is quite ditferent \rith tlic mili- 
tary branch of the service, in which the possession 
ol‘ a stair appointment doubles, triples, or quadruples 
the ordinary allowances of its ])ossessor : This rouses 
the self-love of every one, and induces the generality 
of men to put every spring in motion, either in Eng- 
land or India, which will enable them to obtain these 
situations. ‘ The weight of parliamentary interest is 
felt as powerfully in Bengal as in the neighbourhood 
of tlie treasury. As the government cannot be ex- 
pected to know the individual merits of its numerous 
military officers, and is seldom obliged to respect 
public opinion in the nomination to particular ap- 
pointments/ except in the case of men who have 
eminently distitig^hed themselves by their ^lan-! 
try;in the field, and, J^ jsoffle instances, by a regard^ ' 
to seniority in some oifi& connected with the gene- 
ral administration of the iomy,r^dt least nine-tenths 
of the staff situations in the service arc bestowed uji- 
on those individuals who possess the strongest inte- 
rest. In the civil service of ImiUa; ftie principle of 
selection is combined with tl^ of seniority. All in- 
dividuals of a certain stan(Hl^|||||0 eligible to hold a 
certain appointment, but it with the gov^r . 
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ment to nominate the person to fill it from amongst 
these qualified persons. ^Unless in circumstances 
wheiD great ability is requi^, a regard io seniority 
gpondly prevails in practice. ’ . . 

, Let us view the career of a young writer after 
leaving College.— He is at liberty to sel^thejudici- 
• al, the revenue, the diplomatic, or the cpnunercial 
line. By a regulation enacted during Lord Welles*- 
ley*s government, he was obliged to confine himself 
to that branch of the service which he had selected. 
But, since then, it has been found advafiibigeous that 
talent should range unrestricted from one branch of 
the service to another ; and, in practice, 1 believe ' 
this regulation is not strictly followed, or has been 
repealed. If he prefers the judicial line, he becomes 
an assistant to a judge and magistrate, with a salary 
of 400r. or £50 per mensem. In the course of two 
or three years he becomes a register to a district or 
circuit court, with a salaiy of 6 or JOOr. per month. 
After serving three or four years in tiiis capacity, he 
maybe nominat^ joint judge and magistrate of a 
district, yrith „# aalaiy per month. 

j.j|ut thi^ appciWment^^y.e^||8 iri a feW extensive 

^tnctii^ ai^ naust be jre^d^f^^cidental in the 
^preer of the judicial s€^^ In ^iB gener^ course 
the service he discha|i||^^lte duti^ of a register 
for five or six years, rises to the important 

charge of judge and ifi^g^ate of a district, with a 
yearly i|ary of 28,(W. or ^63,500 per annum. ** 
The w;^rs who enter^ the service in 1808, at- 
tained station in J(<iS8 than 12 years. After re- 


• The ^rupee ii usually estimated at 2s. 6d. 
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maiiiing six or seven years in this situation, the 
judge and magistrate of a district becomes a judge of 
circuit, with a salary ^a^ing from 35 to 45,000 ni- 
pees per annum. Rematning six or eight years in 
this grade, if a man of talents, he may then be se- 
lected to fill the exalted station of judge in the su- 
preme court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, dcsig- 
' uated the Sudder Dewanee, with a salary varying 
from 50 to 70,000 rupees per annum. But lliis 
splendid prize can only be attained by a few ; — this 
court beihg composed of only three members. Inde- 
pendent of this, the noble appointment of member- 
in-coiincll is open to this branch of the service, with 
a monthly salary of 10,000 rupees, or ^15,000 per 
annum. The judicial branch of the service aflbrds 
a noble prospect of utility to those who wish to bene- 
fit their fellow-crcaturcs, and regard power as solely 
intrusted to them for the good of olhei’s. The judge 
and magistrate of a district is in reality the governor 
of a province, whose personal character and consciciv 
tious discharge of his duty exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in regulftl^ng the happiness or misery of per- 
haps a million of human beings. . Thp judicial branch 
of the service demands very extensivp qualifications— 
on intUnate knWledge of the languages, manners, 
and religious prejud^ of the natives, with indefa- 
tigable, industry, ancl aimbit of mind accustomed to 
weigh evidence, and liaiance opposing probabilities. 
But perhaps a greater poiiion of talent is attracted 
to the diplomatic or political line, from the exUuisive 
field which is afforded for, it* display in the Ires ol 
the Anglo-Indian public,— ij|i greater patronage,— 
and the less onerous nature%of its duties. In thii 
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brandi of the service, the juvenile diplomatist com- 
mences his career as an assistant in the office of one 
of the secretaries to goyemmi^t, or is appointed to 
aid the resident at one of die native courts, with a 
sal^ of 6 or 800 rupees per month. In proportion 
to his length of seirviee in this situation, bis salary 
increases ; and, in the course of IS or 14s years, ho 
attains the elevated station of secretary to govern- 
ment, in a ^particular department, or becomes the 
representative of the British st^te at a native court. 
, In the latter station, at the principal natfVe courts, 
be enjoys the princely salary pf 8000 rupees, or 
'«£1000 per month. The residents, at the courts of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, are in- 
, dubitably very great personages : — ^in these depend- 
ent states, where the degree of political control 
, which they may exercise is not very well defined, 
it must be easy for any one to enact the monarch, 
who feels the inclination. 

A writer in the 81st number of the Edinburgh 
Review^ in a very ingenious speculation on the af- 
fairs of India, bs^ gravely suggested the propriety 
of constituting one of the ri^ydlf^Uy Enqieror of 
;'^ibdostan, . wi^vlieredittiiy sijci^ssion. With all 
;;du^<4cference to this auth<)^ty,! it h|^ears to me 
thaf a better selection cOulq be irnde ^m amongst 
the residents, who, from the'supbtior practice which 
they have enjoyed in the vocation, niay fairly 
be supposed to be quite in the knowledge of 

every kihgjy function. But to return from^lhis di- 
gressi||e> it is obvious ths^- the, resident at a native 
court requires* a ' minute '^owledge of the history 
and politics of the different native states, and the 
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language, manners, and customs of the people 
amongst whom he ‘ resides; and that, above dl, he 
should possess tliat pi^tical knowledge of human 
nature which would restrain him from pressing im- 
provements which *the mind of the native rider or 
people was not prepared to receive. The appoint- 
'ment of member in council is open to this, as well 
as every other branch of the service. In the re- 
venue department, the young civilian, commences 
by beconiing assistant to a collector, with a monthly 
salary of 400 rupees ; and, in the course of 10 or 12 
years, attains a collcctorship. From this situation he 
may rise to become a commissioner or member of 
the board of revenue. The duties of the revenue 
department arc much less burthensome than those 
of the judicial branch of the service, which has ne- 
cessarily led to a less ample remuneration. In llen- 
gal proper, a collector of revenue docs not receive 
more than 18 or 20,000 rupees per annum ; in the 
upper provinces, where the permanent settlement 
has not been introduced, and where his .duties are 
consequently of a more onerous nature, he receives 
30,000 rupees per anhiim. In the commercial branch 
of the servied, the smter becomes an assistant to a 
commercial resident, a salt or opium agent, or ob- 
tains an appointment lti|' the .department of customs, 
with a salary varyin^^from 600 to 1000 rupees per 
month'. In the coilnte of 12 or 14 years, he may 
become a commerced resident, with a salary of 
28,00^ or 30,000 rupees per annuin,-HBr a salt 
or <bpium agent, with 4 or 5000 rupees nmnthly 
salary. It Is fortunate i^t there are few of these 
lucrative appointments, which might otherwise tempt 
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individuals to desert the morie arduous and useful 
branches of tlie service^the judicial and the revenue. 
From tlii$ situation, the c^iniil^ial servant may be- 
con^ a niember of the board of trade, custoibs, and 
opiflai, and may ultimately attain the elevated station 
of member of council. The commercial line holds 
out a great attraction to indolent persons, from the’ 
little employment which it affords. Independent of 
this, as it isihe only branch of the service in which 
individuals are allowed to trade, it affords a noble 
field to the active and enterprising indiviidnal who 
possesses capital, and inclination to increase it by 
commerce. Thus it is apparent, that the most 
spiendid prizes can be attained by the display of 
superior ability and industry, and that every civil 
servant of the Company is certain of a rich provision 
if possessed of ordinary or even inferior capacity. 
But, indejjendent of this, if the civil servant of In- 
dia has manifested . any extraordinary portion of 
talent, it is evident that the noblest gills in the 
disposal of the crown may be conferred upon him ; 
as exemplified in the .elevation of Mr Hastings and 
l^rd Teignmout^, to the geneM government of 
; Indjie y and diat bl;|dr Duncan, Sir G^rge Barlow, 
and Mr Elphinstone to that subordinate pre- 
sidencies. ' V • ^ 

With all these advanf;t|gee, it is surprising that 
so few individuals are enable^* in retire from this 
service. Out, of 400 civiBin^ employed in the Ben- 
gal establi^ment, I should doubt if more tnan six 
or eight return to £uropej|nnually, for the pur/lbse 
of resigning, The fortim^ which they accumulate 
varj' from SO to 80,000 pounds. Perhaps o^e in- 
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dividual may retire every two or tlirec years with 
100 or X20,,000 pounds.;, lv’;The' length of their service 
in India varies from ^ to 40 years ; and is rarely 
less than the first-mentioned period. The average 
must be sbout 30 years. The causes of this must be 
sought in the expensive manner of living which pre- 
Vails in India,— the facility which a liberal provision 
affoi'ds of marrying early, — and tlie expense of trans- 
porting children to Europe, and providing for their 
education ftmd settlement in the world. The style 
of living is unavoidable from tlm habits and man- 
ners of the country, — the restrictions of cast. See. 
which impose the necessity of keeping many ser- 
vants, — the excessive heat of the climate, which 
renders life unendurable to a European, without 
the aid of carriages, horses, palanquins, &c.— the 
high prices of European articles, such as beer, 
cheeses, hams. See. which in many instances arc SOO 
or 300 per cent, above the prime cost. But perhaps 
the principal cause that fortunes arc not more genc- 
nerally accumulated, is to be found in the astonish- 
ing facility that the young and dashing writer pos- , 
sesscs of running into debt, and whidi it requires 
all his subsequent savings to redeem. The credit 
which he possesses with Europeans and natives is be- 
yond belief. It is too mjich to Expect that a youth 
emancipated from all i^tr^nts should be able to 
resist th^pportimity thtw i^rded of gratifying his 
love of pl&Bure. In these circumstances, it is not 
unusud to see a writer leavi^, college, saddled with 
a debt of half a lac of ruiiees;’' dr 6 or pounds, 
fjjg yoiu^E man who is inclined to live within his 
income, it ihlliciilf to resist the contagion, of 
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example, and mast esteem hjmself fbrtjunate if his 
college bills do not excee4, 9 ^ 10,000 rupees. In 
trui;|K, the Bengal civilian generdly spends a lbrtune 
befbre he acquires one. The heavy charges of in- 
terest swallow up all his savings, and render it dif- 
ficult for him to shake off his incumbrances. Large 
sums of money are obtained from natives at an in- ' 
terest of 12 per cent. — ^The person who lends this 
entertains views of profit much beyond the legal ad- 
vantage which he is entitled to for the . use of his 
money. If the writer is nominated to some appoint- 
ment, the lender insists upon being employed in 
some official situation, or that one of his relations 
should be provided for. If his request is refused, a 
sight of his bond will speedily enforce compliance. 
If he succeeds in introducing his relations into office, 
the pernicious effects of their infiucnce upon the 
general happiness of the country are powerfully illus- 
trated in the following extract from Mr Tytler’s 
work ‘vpirected by their employer, the baboo or 
money lender, they mterme;ddle with all the ofiicial 
concerns of t^ieiF master. By their falsehood and 
utter want of p^iiciple, they colour the cases which 
come before him f they qpaih t!^ complaints of the 
more unfortunate natives wl^ have Hot money to 
oflS;r as a bribe j they promote “the cause oiP injustice 
and defeat the purposes bStei^nce ; and, by re- 
ceiving money (in the ns^e^Bf their young master) 
by whatever hands it is offered, they- degrade the 
European character, p^ert the law, and conta- 
minate the source of pijific justice.” — VoL /, p. 37. 

At the time when this gentleman wrote, in 1815, 
this system prevailed to such an extent that he states : 
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** It is a fact which deserves the most serious con- • 
sideration> that more one-half of tlie company’s 
territories are managed natives with but a slight 
degree of control from tlie he^less Europeans who 
are tlie heads of office.”— Fo/. /, jp. 37. There is no 
reason to suppose that Mr Tytler entertained any un- 
favourable prejudice against tlie members of his own 
service, but surely this statement must be prodi- 
giously exaggerated ; — ^if not, better that our Indian 
empire should perish, than tliat power should thus . 
be shamelessly prostituted. If we suppose that a tenth 
part of the Company’s territoiy is governed in this 
manner, which appears to me nearer the truth, surely 
this melancholy consideration ought to awaken the 
mind of the youthful civilian to a sense of the deep in- 
jury which mankind suffer from this conduct, and the 
serious abasement of the national dignity which re- 
sults from his inconsiderate habits of expense. The 
government ought to adopt more cfficicnt.ineasures 
for the repression of this evil. At present it has 
enacted a regulation, requiring every student on 
leaving college, to state (whether on oath or honour 
I am ignorant,) that his debts do not exceed 50(X) 
rupees ; biit, from what I have heard, this has not 
proved efficacious in checking the evil. If, inde- 
pendent of 300 rupees pionthly Salary, 5000 rii))ccs 
will not coyer the. unavoidable expenses of a youth 
at college, let him be idlqwed to contract debts to 
the amount of 8 or 10,000 rupees; but, if it can be 
proved that he exceeds this, be ought to be dismissed 
the service. 
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CHAPTER yiL 

INDIAN ARMY, 

Numerical antount of our army.— I/s discipline and constitution— 
Arrangements for the distribution of Justice, and projected im- 
provements in its organization. — The advantages .^promotion by 
brevet, as compared toith seniority, mnsider^d—Ah increase of 
European (ffcers recommended. — The claims of Officers of his 
Majesty’s. Service considered. — The projects ^ Cadets and As- 
sistant-surgeons emharking in the Indian service, toith their re- 
spective allotoanpes. 

The Indian army . In the service of the Company 
consists of 8 battalions of European, anil 3 of native 
artillery ; 1 8 regiments of native cavalry ; 3 regimente 
of European, and 67 of native infantryj each regiment 
of 2 battalions, — amounting in all to about 180,0i^ 
regular troops, officered by about 4,000 Europeans, 
who rise to the highest rank; in the service by se- 
niority. Independent of this, aoothc^ description of 
native force' exists, consistii^i of militia, invalids, 
provincial corps, and irr^ulais* the strenjjtii of which 
may be estimated 4t 30,0d0 i^n ; and a highly effi- 
cient and well-brdered; EUiroj^da force @0,000 strong, 
transferred for a periodi His Majesty's service, 
— ^forming, on the whole, an aiiny of 230,000 dis- 
ciplined troops. Considered in relation to the im- 
mense population which it protects, the ratio which 
the organized 'militaiy force of the community bears 
to the other class of society is certainly less than 
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what prevails in Europe. The expenses ul ihis im- 
mense force, with its numerous establishments, can- 
not be reckoned, on a loose estimate, at less than eight 
millions. Viewed as a whole, it appears to me that 
scarcely any army can have attaineil to greater per- 
feetion than that of India, in all that relates to its 
equipment, interior organization, and- general excel- 
lence of its several departments. 

The cause of this is obvious. — The British power 
in India is essentially military : the government has 
at all times felt convinced that its existence depenil- 
ed 'Upon tlie excellence ol’thc army, and its fidelity to 
the stote, and has therefore adopted e\ cry mea- 
sure which was likely to lead to its iniprovemcnt, or 
to conciliate the affections oi‘ its native soldiery. It 
has embraced every opportunity of investing them 
with privileges which marked them out as a favoured 
portion of the community. If the seapoy visits any 
celebrated shrine of Hindoo superstition, he is spcci- 
ally^xempted from that tax which is rigorously ex- 
acted from every other member of the community, 
[f he engages in a law-suit, his cause is placed first in 
the file— an important advantage in a country where 
the decision of a suit is so much protracted by delay 
in the proceedings of justice. If thg soldier wishes 
to remit money to his ffimily, he is enabled to do this 
directly, through the intervention of the collectors 
of revenue, without incurring the expense of agency, 
or paying the usual difierence of exchange. His pay 
is so liberal, .that the generality of these men save 
half their allowances ; and the grant of a pensioii en- 
ables the aged and infirm to speml the decline of life 
’ll ease and comfori. At the same time, every ar- 
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rangement has been adopted which might tend to 
secure the soldier against possible injustice of his 
^European officer, and eveiy facility afforded to him 
of obtaining redress. It is impossible for any com- 
manding officer to discharge a, seapoy without ob- 
taining the sanction of the Commander-in-chief. , .In 
India, the government has not to encounter th&t 
marked opposition to every measure which is pro- 
posed with a view to benefit the interests of the army, 
that prevails in England, from the constitutional 
jealousy and distrust there entertuiied of a mili- 
tary force. Pursuing a career of conquest (whether 
unintentional dr otherwise) for upwards of 60 years, 
the executive has uniformly patronized every mea- 
sure which was calculated to render its army more 
efficient, ,and has adopted every improvement which 
the more extended operations of Euri^ean warfare 
have called fordi. These destructive missiles, Shrap- 
nell’s shells and tlie Congreve rockets, were intro- 
duced into India a short time after they wer^dis- 
covered ; and the improvements suggested by Colo- 
nels Pasley and Jones, in the de^iartment of migineers, 
have been recently adopted. As compared with the 
civil institutions of British Indij^ our military system 
has attained to greater perfection ; but this is not to 
be attributed to any supeti^ty in the military ser- 
vants of govemmenti . or ^y demerit in its civil 
functionaries. It exists in the nature <ff things. 
To form an efficient and well-disciplined army, is 
quite an easy undertaking, when compared with the 
difficulty of introducing a good system of govern- 
ment into a country where every species of misgo- 
vei^nmept has prevailed. 
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In the mechanical operation of organizing a well- 
drranged military force, most pf the German princes 
have succeeded veiy wellj'whp.certaiDly have not been 
famed for their skill in the art of government. The 
philosophic Fredrick was a great proficient in this 
way ; but he was not equally happy in tlie formation of 
the’code of law which he introduced into his domi- 
nions. In the Indian army, the beneficial effects of 
European control on the character of the natives me 
much more manifest, than its operation under the 
civU government of British India. The cause is ob- 
vious. In a batt^ion of native infantr)% each officer 
commanding a company exercises a minute control 
over the actions of his men, and can check any op- 
pression or injustice which maybe exercised towards 
them by his subordinates. He is obliged to listen to 
all complaints i and the number of individuals sub-- 
iect to his authority being small, he can poi lorin tiis 
duty with ease. In, the event of \ni giving a wrong 
decision, tlie soldipr can appeal direct to the officer 
commanding the battalion. If a scapo^s tried by 
a court-martiah his inhocence or guilt ui^ctennine 
bv the native officeYs who compose tiie courti aided 
by the superior intelligence of a European ofticcr in 
conducting tl.c procending^ *ho “crc.sc> a Ijcnc |- 
cial indnence in checking any improper bm for or 
against the prisoner, and in declaring die law appli- 
Se to thoLe in qncs^n,. Thus, the soUher ■■ 
cognfeea his Eur««an officer as the t«cu v- 
in the distribntion of jusUce, and pratticall) p 
rienccs the wivantages 

tdUgence and love of justice. It .» to. oin 

nia^to attend to the interests of IflO indtvidu- 

A a 2 
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which is the duty of every officer commanding a com- 
pany — but it is altogether impossible for a judge ami 
magistrate, however gifted with talents and integrity, 
16 pay the same regard to the interests of a million 
of people ; and this exemplifies the superior efficacy 
of European control in the army, as compared ^yitii 
its effects on the general welfare of society under om 
civil administration. Perhaps it' would have been 
better that the administration of justice in the army 
had rested entirely with the European officers. But, 
as the practice of sitting as members of'a court- 
martial, upon individuals of their 6wn body, has ex- 
isted in the Indian army ever since its establishment, 
and the native officers have been accustomed to re- 
gard it as a right, any innovation on the practice 
would only shock their feelings, and might lead to 
' more serious consequences, without producing any 
commensurate benefit. Unquestionably, many er- 
roneous-decisions arc given by the^ men, whose 
previous habits have not quaii^ theift to discharge 
the important functioiis of jurynwai.with advantage ; 
but their errors may be always corrected in practice, 
if the European superintending officer exerts thaf 
influence which his superior inldUigence and autho- 
lity confers upon him. In truth, in most regimental 
courts-martial, where seapoys only, or non-commis- 
sioned officers arc tried, the -European officer gene- 
rally determines the dlKation. v It is only in general 
courts-martial, which are assembled, for the trial of 
a member of their own body, thatthe native officers ' 
are apt to be biassed ia favour of the prisoner, from 
the natui^J^ympathy which they feel towards him. 
In these circumstances they are too apt to disregard 
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the opinion oi' the European judge-advocate, and to 
j iolate the principles of justice, by acquitting the 
prisoner in opposition to and evidence. Oiu 
commanders-in-chief sometimes remark tliat the 
European officers of the army have at times com- 
mitted a similar error. If this is founded on truth, 
ve ought not to expect that the natives should be 
exempt from this common frailty of our nature. Biit 
if unjust decisions are given by these men, it is oh- 
ivious tliat it can be attended with no serious detri- 
ment to the public service, as the commander-in-chiel' 
lias at all times possessed the power of dismissing a 
native officer without trial, which, if exercised in the 
case of those who arc unfairly acquitted by their 
brethren, must effectually conteract the injury which 
would otherwise result front their partiality. If the 
native officers are disposed to favour their brethren, 
no one will accuse them of cherishing the same feel- 
ing towards the seapoys. This is easily accounted 
for. In most cases court-martial, seapoys are 
brought to trial by their native officers for some ne- 
glect of duty, or disobedience' of their orders ; and, 
in these circumstances, it is hut natural, however 
inequitable, that they should maintain the autho- 
rity of their own order. In a trial of tliis nature, 
tlic European superintending officer' feels it ne- 
cessary to support the prisoner' against the preju- 
dices of the court, and to expostulate with tlieni on 
tlie necessity of attending to those circurastances 
in his case which may amount to pf justification. In 
a case where the commanding officer of a battalion, 
or any of his European officers, brings a seapoy to 
^rial, this prejudice against the soldier equally pre- 
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vails. . ^Accustomed to regard llie authority, of theii 
immediate superiors as sacred, and anxious to gain 
thmx favour* from the powerful infliieaic£ which it 
may exercise on their own promotion, they are too 
apt to fashion :tbeir_decisions according to the sup. 
posed wishes of their commandant. Whoever has 
frequently superintended th^e trials must aciuio\v- 
ledge, that he has been compiled, at times, to n>. 
mind these men that a commandmg officer was pow- 
erless within the walls of a court of justice. But 
whatever theoretical defects may . in this sys- 
tem, it is undeniable that it proves indent in prac- 
tice, in securing a good administration of justice, 
and that the soldiers of our Indian army repose great 
confidence in the decisions of the ordinary militart 
tribunals. The impartial distribution of justice ii 
the army has had a beneficial operation in elevating 
tlie chaiacter of the native soldiery. The certaint; 
of obtaining redress against any qot of oppresrion o 
injustice, has inspired thenl 'a sense of indc 
pendence, and knowledge of t&eir ri^ts, which doe 
not exist to the same extmi|;jh any other class of ou 
Asiatic subjects. Tlie pc^tsnt efficient state of th 
Indian army is prindpalljto be ascribed to the grea 
improvement in its organteltion and internal arrange 
ments, which was created by theontroduction of the 
regulations of 1796. Under this improved system, 
two battalions of native hifrntiy were formed into 
one regiment, to which the sai9ae number of officers 
were allowed as I6«fixed in his Majesty’s service for 
one battalion. In tlie king’s army, Ih^jcomplement of 
office^ to a battalion is about 45 ; iriitiie Honourable 
C(Hnpany’s array it is exactly half ; and of these not - 
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half this number are present with their corps. This 
arises from the demand created by an extensive staff, 
which is supplied fr:om theiliiimted number of officers 
posted to tiie^ corps— the transference of others to 
irregular native corps, which are officered from 
the regular establishment, without filling up the va- 
cancies occasioned by their removal — and the ab- 
sence of a number of officers on furlough to Eu- 
rope,— sickness, and other causes. At the period 
when I left India, there were not more than eight or 
nine officers ,^n*esent with each battalion, whilst a 
corps of thel&ijne strength in his Majesty^s service, 
employed in Ihdia, could generally muster about 
thirty-five or forty officers. But that the arrange- 
ment adopted was an improvement will be shown 
hereafter. By the regulations of 1796 an officer rose 
in his chips to the rank of major ; after which period 
his promotion went on in the general list of majors. 
This .was visibly an* improvement upon tlie former 
system, under -which the promotion of the officers of 
the army was regulate^ by a general gradation list, 
without reference to any particular corps ; and which 
necessarily occasioned such incessant removals as 
rendered, it impossible that any durable connexion or 
confidence could exist between the officers and their 
men, of such essentijd consequence in a foreign army, 
where a knowledge of the.habits and usages of the sol- 
diery can only be gained, by a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with indjyiduaJiS. Under, the present ai - 
rangement an officerwmains in thecorps which he first 
enters until ^ attains the rank of Jieutcnant-coloncl, 
and kthus eh^ilek to acquire every knowledge of the 
chuacter of hhi men. By the regulations of'|766, the 
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number of Europeannofficers attached to a corps was 
considend>ly increased. Prior to this period eacli 
battalion was commanded by a captain, with 8 or lo 
subalterns under him. Under the new arrangement^ 
ibe number of officers to a battalion was fixed at 
1 lieutenant colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 11 lieu- 
tenants, and 5 ensigns. This increase of officers 
rendered the native army much more efficient, and 
ameliorated the condition of the European portion 
of it by the sudden and extensive promotion which 
it created. Eut the most beneficial -improvement 
consisted by far in the increased powemnd influence 
which was given tothe officers commanding companies 
under the new arrangements. Prior to the intro- 
duction of this system, the entire management of 
their corps, in all that related to their pay, musters, 
promotion of the men, &c. rested entirely with the 
European commandant. Under this arrangement it 
is notorious that extensive abuses prevailed. The 
command of a corps was considearod as a certain 
means pf accumulating a fortune. This was prin- 
cipally accomplished by signing false musters : thus, 
if a corps was a thousand strgiig) perhaps not more 
than 800 men were kept up,m<l WV the re- 
mainder became the emolument of the commandant. 
Under the general prevalence of this practice, the 
actual strength of the ariny was much less than the 
number paid for by gpvenmient * The inferior in- 
fluence and authority, which^ the subordinate Euro- 
ropcan officers possessed, rendered it impossible foi 
them to check these abuses. ” : 

By tlie regulations of 1796, an entire: cliaiige was 
eflected. i -Each officer commanding a Company was 
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held responsible for its numbers, which he was 
obliged to certify upon honour : the distribution of 
its pay, and the powtei: of ntaninating individuals for 
promotion, were further confided to him. lu the ex- 
ercise of these functions he was checked by the 
commandant of the corps. As this individual could 
no longer peculate, he felt no disposition to encourage 
others in this practice, and succeeded in effectually 
restraining it. The beneficial effects resulting from 
this innovation were quickly manifest. Shice its 
introdnetion the 'Indian army has ever been kept 
compile in numbers, and its discipline greatly im- 
proved. Under the former system, the European 
oflicers attached to a corps were ciphers, unless on 
the parade, or in the field : all efficient power was 
lodged in the commandant, to whom every one look- 
ed up with awe. But it was impossible for this in- 
dividual to attend to the complaints of a thousand 
men, or to exercise that minute control over their 
actions which is essential, to the establishment of a 
good system of discipline. This constitutes the 
preeminent ^vantage of the present system, under 
which each officer commanding a company regulates 
its discipline, and over whom the comman(knt exer- 
cises a general superintendence. Tlie chain of sub- 
ordination is much more complete. The individual 
authority of an officer commanding a corjis is less ; 
but it is much more secure. Such appear to me to 
be the mai||ifest advantages of the present i eola- 
tions"; but Other officers of more enlarged experience 
entertain .different opinions on this subject, and 
seem to think that the native army had attained to a 
greater efficiency .under the ancient sj^tem than it h **’ 
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Sir John Mal- 

ioolm, whoi^ visibly a tp this opinion, and 

whose septihaents ate enf^ed to the greatest regard, 
•from his getteral talents and profound knowled^ of 
^human nature' as modified by custom and prejudice 
-in has exhibited -^ arguments in favour of 
■thia opinion in his political work on India. He 
status tlAt the officem wiho were^ominated to the 
command of native battalmna, were itteariahly se- 
‘lected from a regard to the superior kopw^%e 
-which they had attained of the prejud^te, ; Jtabits, 
^d characters of the men whom they wer^a|^^ted 
to command.”— ‘‘It was remarked under wssystem, 
that though many of the coips were brought to a 
great perfection in dress and dirfrip Um>j there was 
hardly an instance in which this was done at the ex* 
pense of. the temper df the men ; on the contrary, 
those ooips which wctc most remarkable f(W their 
dniciplinej were almost tmifi>rmly most att^ed to 
their commanding officers,' whom ti^py foi^;^^ libe^ 
fid to ^eir wapts and attentive p^udices 

-■ as they were anxious for that supetiffl^ imd exqeh. 
lence in their appearance, disci|d^[^ and'^att^h- 
ment, upon which they grounded ;^a^i/tli^ h^es. of 
T^utation and preferment in the- iUrw^^i i^ch 
they belonged.”— 
ther states, ** that the number 
, attached to a battahon was aa si^^ 

.>.cessity, if not hpn iadjinal^t mi^ 

. upon principles .of conciliad^ as of - .eoj^qinih i 


thmr authority ha^ their cci^ more> 


tion than fear, 
from his supe 


ylnd thsit ^ 

and f^oiuflfents, a 
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consideration and consequence which enabled lum 
.ot only to confer .dEsd&ctipn by hie personal favour 
nd regard,' but' to-l^p Id complete check and con- ' 
rol the younger officers of the service, and to direct 
heir minds to a miodera^' and indulgent conduct 
owards all the natives.**—!*. 49(M94. 

In further Illustrating his <^iBions on thuf subject, 
his distinguished officer states, that the jj^eral of- 
icem and conmiBiiders-in>chief, who have been sent 
>ut to India, have been brought up with a profound 
idn^tiicm of the German school of tactics, and have / 
sxert^ tiiemselves to introduce this system in a^ita'^ 
peiiection into our Indian armies; and that tiie 
European officers of the native infantry, eager to 
obtain thdr approbation, have directed all thdr at- 
tention to this object,— but tiiat in doing so they have 
ne^ectM more essential duties, and in some in- 
stances practitod a severity and harshness altogether 
unsold to tiie character of the men under tiieir 
cmmaitid. That in their laudable attempts to entu- 
late his Mi^ly*8 tooops in dress, discipline^ and 
manceuvrihg, tiiey have forgotten the higher and 
more distingiiUhing characteristics of seapoy of ' 
fic^ sudi as a knowledge of the languages and 
crptbiDsr^ the mest under their command— a kind- 
neSf oC 'toianner usd solicitude for their comfort— 
and habit, of frequent and friendly intercourse 
witfi'Ihe . imti^offioers of . the army. Such are the 
serious H^rivantages in tiic opinion of tins 

aldil^&ara^cer, havS attended the introduction 
oiP^kEgtdations^lTdti^' Bred up under this recent 
«yS^lii,''and perhaps htassed inits ffivour, 1 have been 
indued to come to* a sopiewhat different conclu- 
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sion as to its merits, and shall endeavour to express 
the reasons whihli le^ to &nn this opinion. Ad- 
mitting the .distinguished qualifications of the officers 
who w^e selected for the command of native bat- 
talipns'tiBder the former ^tem, it does not appear 
to niei^liat they possessed those facilities for attain- 
it^ a minute knowledge of the character and habits 
of their men, which are afforded at present. Ac- 
cording to Sir John Malcolm, these officers were 
IC^q>tains selected from the European corps in the 
Service of the Company, at which period there yvere 
five or six battalions attached to each pfmdency. 
Such being the case, it is obvious that they were 
placed in circumstances singularly unpropitious for 
icquiring a knowledge of die manners of the natives; 
ind that, from their firet entrance into the service, 
heir minds must have been occupied with the study 
)f the character of their countiymen and the system 
discipline adapted to it. Removed ^ pother 
sphere at ah advanced period Of Iffe, they w^d be 
' too apt to carry the habits and 'prejudices of their 
pristine service along with them. : B^>^auppQsing 
that they felt a powerful inclinatioh to study the 
genius and character. of the natives, it is appvent 
that in this respect the seapoy officer of the pre^t 
day possesses manifold advantages. Thrown iiito 
contact with them when a boy, he is compelled to 
learn their language. Remaining aame corps, 
for the greater part of hb life, he IwponoB^intimatg;^ . 
ly acquainted with the charaOte'r of the^:^nT 
questionably, a number of European officeif^in^rj^t^ 
attached to the native battailous under the'^^jm^nt^ 
organization ; biil^ as they w’ero continually liable to 
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be leniovcd, they could not take that strong personal 
interest in the character pf the men of the corps 
which the present ^item inspires. But the princi- 
pal defect of the former regulations consisted in 
llje limited authority which the European officers 
possessed over their men.->The efficient power was 
lodged ill the contmandant; and if he was a man of 
enlarged benevolence, this affiirdedhim a noble held 
for the exercise of power. But allowing liim eveiy . 
inclination to indulge this, it appears to me much 
more l%ely that the officers commanding coinpani^ ? 
who are intrusted with a more limited charge, would 
be able to attend more effectually to the welfare of 
their men. ■' It is indubitably a better arrangement 
which intrusts the happiness of a thousand men to 
.ten men instead of one.— If this single individual 
shoiild^prpve negligent of his trust, of how much 
misery Bright it be productive : but where this autho- 
rity is (^ded among many, the probability is, that 
several pf theap men will exercise it bcneddally ; and, 
inider the exis^ng system, the errors of the others 
can be checked by the superior power of Uic com- 
mandant. But, independent of all this, the .officers 
who liaye been trained under the present system have 
enjoyiisd a decided advantage in the greater facility 
whiiffi they have possessed in attaining the language. 
At the prp^t day«tho admirable works oi' Gilchrist, 
which were tm^oy^n finnsip^tinies, are extensively 
difip^.dhrcH^out the armies; and the cadet insti- 
different pr^^ncies (however pernb 
m^^er respects), hsve^pfforded opportunities 
:iq many^pffibers of acquiring a grammatical know- 
ledge of the Hindpe^needanguage. 
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There sae’SemiB o£ fhepe individuals!, whose taste 
for oriented; Uterahire fir^' excited ^at the cadet 
institeition in Bengal, who have since risen to dis- 
ililctxon ^ scholars, and who now fill the jprofessorial 
chldXB m the Cdlege of Willuun.— Witness F^l,^ 

Bzyee, Ruddal, Ay toni. 

^Throhghout the presidency,, it may be 

; fiurly 'said that at lea8tlone>thii^ of the officers of 
ftl^e army have cultivated the Hindoostanee language 
• with grtot attention ; tbsd two . or three individuals 
'in each regiment hjave either studied,. Fenian, or. 
Arabic, or Sanscrit; and that aU the rest have ac- 
quiri^ consideralde knowledge of the; vernacular 
language, in their daily intercourse with'ffie natives. 
Sir John ‘Malcolm has made the just and original 


remark, that he never knew an instance of unkind 
and gross behaviour to the. natiV^ of-Ihdia in a per-' 
. 8<m acquainted with their language and,^anners;. 

" Such being the c^e, no perscm can a^ggi^ilate with 
more; oorTjBctness the . immer^^lten^t Ywlnch has 
resulted from this, increas^ cultiva^ the lan- 
guage, from its tendency to create i^idlier .fedings 
between the officers and men. ’ Up^ ^tb^ ha^oni- 
Dus union of these classes, die saffity ^:.aur J^dian 
empire mainly depends ; and this wmdd:,hav%>been 
still m(N*e effectually secured...tfaan;.at.]pteKmi^ had 


those appointments which, thq^^piurt^;ef‘ dh^ectors 
created with the vie^,ofr-stiginBP^^||^ ^ 

the acquisitum'of 

be^nwed^ ujmh those who had epnaed 
su^ior :'al#.-j» th.e langn^M.!'^Tn 
an ordm* cartel o^ ^m England direraag^Pa^ an 
iirterpfeteii^/shoid^^ s^^poiimed to each battalion, 
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who should be selected from the subalterns of the 
corps, on account of his greater attainments as a 
linguist. This was followed up by the present com* 
'mander-in-chief, who issued an excellent order 
msecting that tiie commanding officer of hach corps 
should send in the names of three individuals dis> 
tinguished for their skill in the languages, from 
whom (although not distinctly specified), it was un- 
derstood, from the general scope of the order, that . 
,1he selection would be made. At the same time, :}€ 
1 recollect right, his excellency declared that he 
posed every confidence in the honour and just sense 
of public duty wlucli marked the character of of. 
ficers commanding corps, which he was certain would 
restrain them from nominating improper persons ; 
an effectual way of defeating the benefit which miglU 
be expected from this arrangement. The encour- 
agement Iteld out by this order excited a number of 
young rtMSn to apply themselves to study ; but their 
hopes were not reahzetL In a short time it became 
manifest that these appointments, like every other, 
were generally given away to tliosc who }N>ssessed 
the strongest interest; and that the recommenda- 
tions of commanding officers in favour of skilful lin- 
guists were seldom attmided to. The fact is so no-, 
toiioos, that lieutenant M'Naughtoo, who has lately 
published a pamidjd^ in Calcutta, relating to tlie 
Bengal army, publicly itati^ that not a tentli 
part of the L^rpreters .are pfoperly qualified for 
- Hiis is oe^nly a great exagger- 
ajpit'; he doubted^,tf more, than a third 

Tl^iainientable deviation firmn hls^n orders, 
OB the part of .the coHima&der-in-chter, ^ aeces- 
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sarily tended to diminish the number of skilful lin- 
guists j and, in its remote consequences, must ulti- 
mately prove extremely detrimental to the public 
service. In the general course of things, no man^ 
has a right to complain of any abuse of patronage* : 
no prospect is held out to the cadet who embarks in - 
this service, that merit wiH be rewarded j and he is 
well aware that the generality of appointments are 
to be obtained by interest alone. But this stands 
aloof from ordinary circumstances.— Here the aspi- 
ring soldier is called upon by the head of the army to 
exert every energy in the attainment of Excellence, 
and is then doomed to experience the rejection of his 
claims from the same authority. It is extreme cru- 
elty to seduce men into these pursuits, and then de- 
prive them of the reward. There are some fine things 
in the Persian and Hindoostanee poets j but there 
are equally so in those of the classical and modern 
languages, which may be acquired with greater faci- 
lity) and certainly there are many employments much 
more inte^sting than the study of Arabic, Persian, 
or Hindee. If men are encouraged by superior au- 
thority to engage in these difficult studies, it ought 
certainly to fulfil its promises to then^. Unquestion- 
ably some few of these appmntments have been be- 
stowed upon subalterns of the army who have had 
opportunities of eminently distinguishing themselves 
at college i but, g^^^y spei^ifig, the recommend- 
ations of the commanding officers have been mitirely 
neglected^nd tlius the liberal intent^is of 
Court of Directors have been completely m^atedif 
Some militiiry, men have been nominated to' the 
vacant professor{|iip8 in the Cdlege of Fort William, 
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who have risen to notice by their talents alone. But 
the cause of their success is Obvious : These appoint- 
ments are not lucrative ^otigfa to induce any civilian 
,to desert the ordinary line of the service, and in these 
circumstances the government is necessitated to em- 
ploy officers of the army — ^there being few indivi- 
. duals unconnected with^ese branches of the service 
who have devoted themselves' to the study of lan- 
guages. These observations are not made with a 
view to depreciate the general conduct o^ Lord 
HaiSilhigs in the administration of his patronage. In ^ 
its ^poau, this nobleman has perhaps evinced morie 
disihteresledneM than any of his predecessors, and 
has conferred some substantial benefits upon tlie 
service, for wliich the officers of the army have rea- 
son to be grateful ; but he would have been still 
more rejected if he had refrained from issuing or- 
ders whioh drcums^nces prevented his acting up 
to.* .respect^; Mt would have been much 

* IjorUlMtiiigi evinced eoniiderstion for the utereeti oftbe 
army in dte i^year 18 . 1 $, in ddejring and ultimately^irevcming the 
execution rfan ordet ef the Court of Director! depriving the cap- 
tains and suballems of the trifling emolument which they derived 
from the command of companies. The saving in question would 
not be more than- SO or 40,000 pounds to the government; but, in 
its operpdon, would have deprived every subaltern of a IStli part of 
his payA TUa nrould have been s^erely felt by the captains and 
aubritema, iud would hove created a^midablc masa of discontent. 
It is well knotrii that t^'fly of thea ^^ bja es affords nothing more 
than a gcnted.fh«Ii|;iood. Men who IwM left their native country 
. oir,.tbBfiutb‘Cif. rec^ngthis, canpoi|<^iiiy aubmit to any diminu- 
: ' UtdfaiiapSBa of subaiitenoe, nnliw the necesaity for this aacti- 

it rfiwiy auL If rettenchinent is at. sJl necessary, it 
dioidd be the reduction of useless appointments and de- 

paitmotts, ought, if possible^ to. §|ll equoRy tm every branrh 

j. ‘ . , ’ . - ■jV'. -■* ' ■ 
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better ^ tilings had gone on in the usual manner, 
. utiiidi linve created no disappointment. 

^ But, to return to Stt John Malcolm’s observations 
afljer this unpleasant digrestion. There is perhaps 
too much truth in his remark, that perfection ii^^the 
German system of tactics has only been attained by 
a harshness and. severity which has tended to alie.. 
nate the aflfections of the soldiery; and i%is to be 
hoped that the expression -of his opinions on thi.q 
subject has induced the officers of the army to. re- 
vert, in some degree, to their former system of dis- 
cipline. • In Bengal, the Prussian field-exercise was 
introduced by the late Sir James Craig. Under his 
superintendence the army improved in. manoeuvring ; 
but this was. not attained without some disadvan- 
tages. Unquestionably the officers of the army ri- 
valed that prince of tacticians, the great Frederic, in 
the exactness with which they^jSnmed their squares 
and echelons; but they wei^e equally ’successful in 
defects of. tfaetT’dihistriOUs- prototype. 
Like him,<j||hey came to.conrider the^ soldier as a m** 
chine, who could only be broUj^[^. . to perform the 
part required of him by the di^pliee of the cane, 
which was liberally applied in innotice. But I be- 
lieve thifivcan only be said qf a part of the o|^ers of 
the army, and never prevailed^ to the/extent , which 

it has donjon the coast^tah^hment. ' . 

of t^e In^ miUtaiy. For so 

trifling an objsct, U innolitic to irritate so ptUrafiila (Mdr. 

the pillara^ir^. In acwritrylike India;- 
!w" ^ •^‘pport of 

thqrntty.b^jfm^daipnaBi^^thoKof 
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In the course of time better feelings returned; 
and, in the year I 8 O 7 or 8, the practice of oaning 
soldiers on the parade was prohibited by the highest 
authority. There are, still some few of the pupils of 
this .school who persist in this discipline : how they 
can reconcile this conduct to themselves 1 am 'at a 
loss to conceive.. As servants of the government, 
how can they presume to violate its orders? No 
doubt their motives are good : they wish to bring 
their corps to a high state of discipline ; but the go- 
vernment has plainly told them tliat it will not al- 
low its soldiers to be maltreated, and this ought to 
be quite sufficient for them. Let them consider, for 
a moment, what the feelings of a high-spirited sol- 
dier must be, who is subjected to this humiliating 
punishment for the commission of some trifling fault 
in his exercise. Is it at all necessary ? Surely extra 
duty or drill is a sufficient punishment for any neg- 
ligence of this kind. At the present day, in some of 
the finest battalions of the army, it has never pre- 
vailed, except during tile short period imMich the 
soldier was learning his exercise. The '^n|pmn offi- 
cers of the -army who have served uniler i,*Goote, 
Goddard, or Abercromby, have never countenanced 
this German innovation. It does not exist in the 
British army* nor yet in the French. With a people 
so susceptible of praise as thejsojdiers of the Bengal 
army, a trifling comibendatidll -bestowed on those 
who excel in their exercise w^'always excite the 
rest to perform their duty on parade. The per- 
so^ int|^^< triiich they take in the character of 
tW corps MU. itfisuredly prevent thw disgracing 
their commanding officer at iMreview nt ifispection. 

B b 2 
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But, iiid^nd^t of this,' I rievfer can admit thfe ar- 
mimeiit wmcb;is urged in juHification of this prac- 
tice, that it is productive of a better state of discip- 
le.' This practice produces a lifeless mechanical 
■^s^harge of duty. Under its debasing influence, 
*^the energy of the spider is repressed. The dread gf 
’punishment cmhpds^ib to go through- his task in a 
tolerable manhiB'rV^but he is rarely stimulate to ex- 
cellence> in the' hope of obtaining the apfHobatioh of 
his superiors. 1 speak from e^periencb on this imb- 
jecC haying daily witnessed its eflTects bn,tfae>d^p- 
line of a corps in which if prevaile4t^l^^' gteat ei- 
tept, as compared with that of another battalion, in 
^vihich it. was hot'sanctioned by thelcorhmaitding ofli- 
cer. Both these corps were bn^iied togeiher^ and 
reviewed at the same time, by the present commahd- 
^-in*chief ; but I am not iii^are ttiat any prefer- 
was given to the per^rttlaBice of the corps in 
^‘^i^ch jhe discipline of ihejc^e wa8>*iesi|^lished, al- 
previous reptitd^^^'^^had beeii Very higli. 
II; - corporal pun^meht with the lash is, 
perha^ill^equently inflicted i^-ttie Indian army, 
by sdm^^e of court-martial.. At most of the sta- 
';tions in the army (where a European regiment is not 
; cantoned), there is no building foK the vecei^on 
. of individuals sentenced thi sditaryHMip riwa^m Ant, 
which cdmpels the J^nbeii^ of^ a oehirfimai ^^^ivi to 
. resort to this dreadfl®|pimish|^[^l^^ true, from 
the .superior char^iter of. the mien, V these inflictions 
rarely occhr,-' when <^1mpared — 

in me ;Ei^^4^;^hervice ; • but the 



. still more' sttongiy to 
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that of India. Elevated in rank amidst his country* 
nien, the soldier of this army must feel still more 
acutely the ignominy of the iash.— Exposed to the 
scorn of men of inferior tribes, this embitters his 
"degradation ; ai}d, where there is so little variety in 
(he scale of punishments, he is too often subjected to 
•this dreadful humibation in circumistances where he 
has committed no flagrant offence. It is to be 
hoped that spme remedy will be applied to this, by 
introducing a wider range of punishments. Who- 
ever -has ^tety^ in this army, must have known re- 
spectable ; soIdiers who have been sentenced to this 
infliction, on account of some breach of duty for 
which a milder punishment would have been amply 
suflicient, but which is not provided under the exist- 
ing system, tn beholding the body of a man of this 
stamp imprinted with the furrows of a lash, the 
heart of the spectator sinks within him ; he is irre- 
sistibly forced to contrast this humiliating exUbition 
of punishment, with the sublime law of antiquity, 
which said, “ Thou shah not inflict strines upon, the 
body of a Romam” In the existing staw of society, 
perhaps corporal punishment cannot be altogether 
abolished.; but it would be a vast improvement in 
the administration of penal justice in the army, if a 
greater variety of punishments could be devised^ 
which would enable the members of a court-martial 
to award a sentence more m|^||ly adapted to the of- 
fence and moral estimation .of . the prisoner. The 
generally mild character of tj^'soldiers of the Indian 
army i;<^i^rsr corporal punishment seldom neces- 
. ^y; bu^ ui^^ftain circumstanceSf .ite infliction, is 
almpst iinavoWable. Ijy|^]^attalidiii. .is marcl(^ 
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through ai' icpimtry, it sometinies happens that the 
soldiers coiiinit outrages upon the unoffending pea- 
swatiy j in these circumstances, an immediate exam- 
pie must be made upon the spot. The villager can- 
his home to witness the slpw effect of soli- 
imprisonment; nor can the soldier be bonfined 
Where the battaUon flumes its march daily. In en- 
^glng the scale ^ punishments, Solitaiy imprison- 
ment might be 'fiilly authorized, and proper build, 
ings cpnsteucted at every station of the mmy. By 
a recent innovation, the members pf ja, cpurt^mar- 
tial on a European officer of the airiiyi: ^owed, 
as, a punishment, to award a sentence which sub- 
this individual to the loss of rank and place in 
his tegimen^ and consequently injures his promo- 
tion. By this act of Parliament, an individual may 
lose three, four, or ten steps, or he may be put down 
as lowest in riie rank in whidi he serves. In a ser- 
vidf df pure seniority, like that of India, this is ob- 
viouply a veiy severe punishmdirt. At pWnt this 
ena^ment^pes not extend to the native officers and 
soldiers of me army ; but, as promotion is in a 
great measure influenced by seniority, it might be 
appKed to them with nearly, equal effect. Perhaps 
a sm^ forfeiture of pay might be authorized as a 
•punishment, which could be . appropriated to, some 
public purpose for the special benefit of the men of 
^e co^s— the maini^nce i^i'school, charitable 
mstitution, dr .soa^ pfher lUsefnl undertaking. As 
the soldiers of thiti'* ariny are, generally, shaking, 

men ofpenurioiis .habil!s,this punishi^-^puld be 

sensibly toe European officdrkt^ltoe Ben- 
gal anny gj,g. 
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pend them from rank and pay for six or twelve 
months, which, if they . had no resources, left them 
to the chance of starvation. Such being the . case, 
the soldiers of this army could have no reason to 
complain, if the same punishment was applied in a 
lesser degree to them. The certainty of losing one 
. or two months* pay, in the event of conviction, would 
inevitably operate towards the repression of offences. 
At present this punishment is sanctioned in the case 
of non-commissioned officers reduced to the ranks 
for a temporary period, during which they only re- 
ceive the pay of a private. Thus established in the 
native army, if it has been found efficacious as a mea- 
sure of punishment, there seems no good reason why 
it should not be extended to the privates. Theie is 
nothing which the native soldier looks forward to with 
greater delight, than the prospect of revisiting his 
family after a long absence ; to accomplish which he 
makes incredible bodily exertions. The sentiment 
so powerfully expressed by the national poet of Scot- 
land is felt by him in all its force : — 

“ Breathe thore a man with soul so doa^ 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ; 
whose heart within him hath not burned, 

As homeward on his path he trode, 

Horn vinting a foreign strand." 

This is no exaggeradon. . I . .have known several of 
the men of the corps to*'^ch I belonged, who 
marched from Cuttack to Bohilcund and the 

.Doaby ^d returned in fouf itnonths and a halt^ the 
time ahoiived .them. The distance is not less than 
miles ; and this w^ j^|omplishcd in the n^t 
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of *'^^ % ft4s.perhaps gp^jg] ^ deprive the sol- 
^^.sh^he4 hope; but better to do this 
tW... to , subject, him to the ignominy of the lash, 
Ui^ei; 1 ^ existing arrangements, eveiy soldier pro. 
on leave of absence in rotation. In the event 
misconduct, it would be easy to deprive him of 
th|s privilege, when it -came to his turn. This, of 
course, would not, cut him off from the chance of 
ever seeing his frfeuds ; it would only do it for a sea- 
son. For the punishment of smaller offences I have 
undeis^d that the simple expedient of. turning the 
coats of the men has succeeded admirabty one or 
two corps of the Bengal army. These innovations 
a^iliggested with a view to diminish the .e\^ ari- 
sm^from a too limited scale of .puniahment .The 
object, m >iew is a greater variety, which may 
enable the members of a courfcmwiM to pay some 
regard - to the moral character and peculiar circum- 
stan^ ^ the offender, in awarding their sentence, 
to B^h army, cou^.m^ are . restricted 
S ® senteiice ^a^c|^ subjects a prisoner 
to-^iye mbre than 3 or 400 l^hes.s> la the Indian 
anny thjs regulation has not been introduced. At 
the present day it is not unusual to sentence a pri- 
«^;to receive 999 lashes ; but I belWe this pun- 
i^mejt has ^liardly ever been inflicted. This^seve- 
nty pf,^Hushment app^ gla^ir^ly uigust, ^when 
compared with the mor^,fenienkipflictidn which is 
authonzed witfc reg^d to camp^^owei?, or the in- 
a ^ mflitiry cantbnineiztjt. By a regulation 

general in ; coum^, Imili-, 
Ptohibited from • ai 

receive more than 50 
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lashes, and is restricted in fining him more than 
100 rupees. This is the utmost extent of punish- 
ment which can be inflicted ; and has perhaps been 
introduced with the view of encouraging individuals 
to resort to the civil courts, where a mtich severer 
punishment is bestowed. But no proswutor, who 
resides in a military cantonment, will resort to these 
courts, as he is aware that, if the offender possesses 
money, there is a considerable chance of his, esca- 
ping, by bribing the native law-officers. Independent ■ 
of this, the distance of the zillah or district court 
deters him i atld the delay in bringing on the trial 
opera.tes still more disadvantageously. The example, 
too, is altogether lost j as, if convicted, the individual 
is punished at the capital of the district, perhaps 50 
or 60 miles distant. In these circumstances, if a rob- 
bery is committed in a military cantonment, the ag- 
grieved party finds it more advantageous to resort to 
a military tribunal, although he is well aware that it ' 
cannot sentence the oflfender to receive more than 
50 lashes. But the grievous inequality and absur- 
dity consists in this, that, if a native soldier is tried 
by a militaiy tribun^, for a theft or robbery, he may 
be sentenced to receive -6 or 700 or 1000 lashes ; 
whilst the same court is restricted from awarding a 
greater punishment than 50 lashes to be inflicted, on 
a camp follower who has committed tlic very same : 
offence. The folly of the bajaar regulations is still 
more glaringly exemplified in the event of a corps 
being stationed without the Company’s dominions, 
which is generaUy the case with' at least one-third of 
the army. In these circumstances, there is no civU 
court to which offenders jl^ be transferred} ai^d 
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thus, if A European officer is robbed to Ihe greatest 
extent by ;his servant, the utmost severity of punish, 
ment which Can be inflicted is 50 lashes, or a fine to 
th^ amount of 100 rupees. I^e inefficacy of the 
b^ar regulations in repressing crime amongst the 
camp-followers, is aclmowledged by eveiy officer''bf 
the army; but no am^dment has taken place. 
the present state oif the press in India this is not to 
to be wondered at. Truth can only be spoken in 
praise of the government, and the intellectual por- 
tion of the community are restrained from animad- 
verting upon its defects. In the existing state of 
,thin^ it is too much the interest of every individual 
.te.>recommend himself to the ruling power by eulo- 
gizing its institutions, which operates in practice as 
a bar to improvement.' If the camp-followers and 
inhabitants of military cantonments are still to re- 
• main subject to military law, it is obvious that a 
sade of punishment diould be introduced better 
jZ^ted to the variety and inagnitude of the crimes 
w||ch may arise in such a stete of society. If cor- 
punishment is' still considered efficacious as a 
meiaaure of coercion, justice requires that the camp- 
follow^ and the native scddier should be placed 
^actiy upon the same level. Where serious thefits 
.mr-.col^^s were committed, a bazar cour|>martial 
might ba empowered to, sentence the offender to im . 
prisonmenfc. forsixinomths, or more, as the 

nafaire of the case require^ vijth or without hard la- 
bour, convictiim* the prisoner might be trans- 

&^red id the mvil jail, to undergo the, p unishm ent 
aswarded.?r>/ iH," ’ ■ • * 


, ’The re\^on 



code would form an in. 
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teresting subject for the military lawyers who have 
lately edified the Indian public with their discussions. 
The greater scope which is afforded to inquiry on 
military subjects, under Lord Hastings's administra- 
tion, may enable those who employ themselves in 
tills way to e£foi6t something in the shape of improve- 
ihent, if they can descend to this useful object, from 
the more lofty occupation of new-modelling the ar- 
my,' — ^the discussion of the comparative advantages 
of promotion by brevet or by seniority,— Kir the still 
more captivating topics of new regiments and prize- 
money, which come home to the bosom of every 
one, from the general to the ensign. A favourite 
speculation with these writers 4s a new organization 
of the army, by which it would be divided into large 
and unwieldy battalions, 12, 14, or 1600 strong. 
What possible advantage the state could derive from 
this arrangement it is difficult to conjecture ; but 
there is one thing very clear,— that the European 
officers would ben^t by it, which throws great light 
upon the subject. In their haste to accomplish this 
object, these innttvators ' have altogether overlooked 
the limited physical powers of man. Unless en- 
dowed with the lungs of a giant, it would be utterly 
impossible for an individual to command one of 
these unmanageable battalions. Every officer, who 
is at all acquainted with the manoeuvring of troops, 
knows that a corps which is ’'more than 7 or 809 
strong, cannot be exercised wirii advantage, from 
the inability of the men to hear the word^f com- 
mand. The organization of every European army 
is founded upon this. The strength of battalions 
varies from 600 to 1000 but has hardly ever 
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exce^ed^lbat fljunber. The projected arrangement 
was still liioieol^tionable, from its glaring, injustice 
tcMlhe lihtive officers of the army, whose interests 
ware to give way to those of the European portion of 
Unquestionably the arrangement of 179^ which 
Imed the sfrength of a? battalion at 800 privates, is 
much preferable to a% of the suggested improve- 
ments. The incrisase of :100 men,* which has taken 
place since, has rendered a corps on the present ek- 
tabUshment rather unwieldy, when complete. It 
now remains to bestow a few words on the defects of 
the Indian army. 

<> most prominent of these consi$ts'ih the glaring 

4i|^ancy of European officers. According to the 
regulation of 1796, the number of European officers 
attached to the 31 regiments or 62 battalions of in- 
fimtry, on the Bengal establishment, ought to be 
'439d. By a calculation made in August 1820, it 
appears that there were not more than 620 actually 
present with their corps. ; The deficiency is equally 
gr^ at Madras and ^mbayr^ The cause of this is 
toiibe sought in the extentive draughts which are 
made from the officers of these corps with a view to 
supply the staff, irregular corps officered from the 
line, &c. / This extreme pahcity ,of officers un- 
questioi^ly impaired the discipline of the dt^y, and 
tended to render it efficient. The beneficial 
consequences which^li^e exj^ted from tlie in- 
creased estdbiishment of 1796 have-not been en- 
tirely hwxed. ^ The moving spirit which animates 
this vast ^machine is wanting, ; ' The ,|wwerM im- 
pulse which is communicated ..to the nSative cba- 
racter, by the'#pie4«r^|i!fgy 
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not sufficiently felt j and a vigorous system of con- 
trol cannot be established throughmit the entire 
mass. From the year 1814 to 1820, the Indkn 
army at the three 'presidencies has been kept at 
.least 500 officers short in its complement It is dif- 
^cult to divine the' cause of this ; perhaps a laud- 
tffile regard to economy may have dictate this ar- 
rangement i if so, the Court of Directors pre entitled 
to the praise of a rare disinterestedness, in refraining 
from exercising that patronage to which they were 
legally entitled. But, allowing them every credit for 
their , motives, if they look to the security of those 
rich dividends which the proprietors ofEastlni^ 
stock derive from our Eastern empire, they o^hti fo 


make every exertion to keep their army complete. 

During the two last seasons a considerable num- 
ber of cadets have been sent out ; but at present the 
Indian army is at least 300 short of its complement 
of officers. The Court of Directors ought to exert 
themselves to send out -this number ; but even this 
increase will not be sufficient to place the corps' of 
native infantrypn the same efficient footing with fe- 
gard to European officers, as was contemplated by , 
4he regulations of 1796. To effect this, an additional 
'^^oflcer, 2 captains, and 2 subal^s should be 
each regiment of native infantry. Even 

lis ^l scarcely afford the requite number of of- 
ficers *. with every battalion of native infantry, there 
ought to be present at least 2 -fidd officere, 10 
tains or subalterns to comnaand ompani^^ 2 subaJ- 
tems to fill' the staff appouitments of J#rtant and 
quartermasteri and 3 subalterns to fill foe^ posts of 
Vrs incapac^ed by wi^ess, leave of absence or 
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other causes, &om discharging their duty. There 
should nev^ ho^loss than 16 or I 7 officers present 
with a battalioih. The proportion of officers flowed 
by the regulations of 1796 would be more than suf- 
tioieut if actually present with their corps ; but it has 
been already shown, tl^t, from unavoidable causes, 
more thaii half of thehtTnumber are absent, and thus 
a necessity exists for am increased establishment to 
maintain the army in the same degree of efficiency 
which was contemplated by these arrangements, 
t . This small increase is still further desirable with 
a view to satisfy the just claims of the Indian aimy. 
The <^cers of this force have never attained that 
ra^ w^ch is allowed to others exercising the same 
degree of command in the British or any European 
army. In this service every lieutenant generally 
commands a company, but is only paid according to 
the rank which he holds in the army. A captain 
disehaiges the functions of major, and the same may 
be i^d of the higher ranks. It is net unusual to see 
a iii^Utenant-colonel in tile Indian' array commanding 
al6^ of 7 or 8000 men, which, in -Europe, is exer- 
cised by a iieutenant-general. - The large divisions 
of the ariny which are ^titmed - within, the d^ 
minimis of the king of Oudi^ the Nizam^?^^wa, 
Efypootaioa^ and the other protected stai^r'are 
generally commanded by lieutenant-colonels the 
strength these divitibhs varies from 4 to 7000 
meits^ To tins hnm^se army of 230,000 men only 
16 ^ne^|^[ offill^ra are allowed^ independent of the 
three condnaodersdn-chii^ at ihe ditierent presiden- 
cies. Of these five are taken from his Majesty’s 
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merical strengtli of that portion of the army station- 
ed in India is so small. By the regulsdions of I 796 , 
16 general officers were to be employed on the staff. 
Since that period the strength of the army has been 
doubled and nearly trebled ; but no corresponding 
increase has taken place in tlic number of general 
officers. Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that the veteran officers of the army should feel tliat 
their interests were neglected, and tliat their exer- 
tions have not been rewarded, by conferring upon 
them a rank and emolument commensurate with that * 
of their fellow-soldiers in his Majesty’s service. The 
ruling powers have endeavoured to rectify this, by < 
granting brevet rank to the officers of the Indiaitfi^ 
army; but as this has been unattended with the 
slight increase of pay which this rank is entitled to 
in every other servicO, it has conferred no substan- 
tial benefit. Men who volunteer .to serve in an un- 
genial climate for the greatest part of their livei^ are : 
not likdy to be satisfied with barren honours. By 
the regulations of 1796, a subaltern who liad attained;' 
the brevet rank of captain, after 15 years’ service, wair * . 


entitled to a trifling increase of pay ; but this is not^ 
allow^ at present-<md the possessor of this rank 
detiv^:.^Q pecuniary advantage from it. In this 
refip^' we practice of his Majesty’s service is wide- 


ly difibfent : after six or seven years* service a lieu- 
tenant is entitled to a considerable increase of pay. 


But still brevet rank has conferred some advantage 


in relieving individuals from the mortifying ^mdia- 
tion of supercession by officers oif his Majesty’s ser- 
vice— and for this the officers of the Indian army have 


reas^ to be grateful to their employers. In ftie 
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existing state Qf thefipances, it is perhaps impossible 
that v&ete claims could be .acceded to ; that a 
cs|»tain : could be given to each company; an ad- 
ditional field-officer to each battalion; and that a 
suitable proportion of generd o^Scers could be em- 
ployed on the stafiT^But any arrangement which le.d 
to tius in a small de^e> would not only gratify the 
rational hopes .of tiie army, but strengthen the se- 
curity of the government, by rendering its military 
force more efficient— ihe necessary consequence re- 
sulting from an increased establishment of officers. 
The prospect of rising to the command of the army 
atcRch presidency ought to be equally open to the 
pp(ij^?al officers of the Honourable Company*3 ser- 
vice as those of his Majesty’s forces., \^ether any 
restriction exists which operates against the nomina- 
tion of the former to this important trust, I am ig- 
norant^fbnt the. tact is certain, that no officer of 
tlmvilldkn army has attained this distinction of late 
3^^. In a rational point .of view, it appears ob- 
th^ tm offi,cer w^o is ihorooghly acquainted 
tfpnpeiv cha!racter, and ^tit of this, army 
tmm’ his boyhoc^, is by far the fittest person .to com- 
mand it;. But' whether tb|B is Qpnfided to;!^ officer 
of ;his ^Majesty’s ' or .the .'Hosmurable .iE|i|i^y’s 
ftnxies;^ a inaf^ of ; trifling • hnportance, ^^^ded 
the rOa^ls, open'- ta all, ai^ a proper seiecfioii'.is 
discharge of this rmportaht trust The 
sa|hta iy^p ^^|pdlces;of birth and tank unquestionably 
operat^^ ia^i^ of the officers of hui Msgesty’s ser- 
vice» e^ii^y' if thii emincht vstation is bestowed 
upon a nt^lehtan, y^hipb induces mien to reconcile 
thems^ves. mwe easilyij]^ his aulb^ty ; but^this 
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ought not to be' opposed as a bar to die rise of an 
officer of distinguished talents in the Honourable 
Company’s army. 

This noble command ought only to be bestow- 
ed on men of real talents and experience, who have 
been accustomed to take a large and comprehensive 
view of human affairs, and to look beyond the nar- 
row interests of the peculiar service to which they 
belong. An improper nomination has, at times, 
been productive of the most serious evils. From an - 
entire ignorance of the regulations of the force which 
he commanded, the commander-in-chief of the ln«. 
dian army, in 1809, committed a cruel outrage 
the lights, and causelessly insulted the entire .bo(^ 
of the Company’s officers, by nominating five officers 
of his Majesty’s service to command an equal num- 
ber of native light infantry battalions on the Bengal 
establishment. The glaring absurdity and injustice 
of this consisted in their being selected for the com-, 
mand of soldiers, of whose language, manners, and 
toms tliey were entirely ignorant^— and this to tlii 
exclusion: of men who had devoted themselves from' 
their yoi^ to this service-; who had exerted every 
inteUegt^ energy in endealvouring to qualify them- 
sei^;fi]f it; and wbo aspired to command these 
coi^ as their oiily professional rew;ard. The pretext 
of superior qualifications was alt^ether futile, as it 
was perfectly well known that these officers had 
never con^manded light infiui^^ battalions^^ his 
M^esty’s but, allompg it to exist, was this 

to warrant ^'^^byersiofi.ofitbe established rights 
nearly 4,000 CfflUd not proper penKmir: 

have Seen select^ from tbis'^^imerous body ? Had 
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;he ri^ta 0^ officers in his Majesty’s service been 
this manner^ by nominating those of the 
[lidian army to command tlieir battalions, would not 
ffie whole of that force have been thrown into a state 
of disaffection, and ^e^ safety of o\ir empire endan- 
^red? Such are t^Fmischievous consequences r^,- 
suiting fixmii nominatihg an officer to this command, 
who c^not rise above the natural partiality which 
he fibels for the pfiUcers of his own service. It is for- 
tunate for the interests of the Indian army that a 
better, selection has been since made. ^ Sir George 
^^ent and Lord Hastings have evinced themselves 
^ry way superior to these ilUbe^ prepossessions. 
If the offices of govemor.general and comniander-in- 
chief of the fbrces in India are united in one person, 
it is certmnly desirable that the command of the 
Bengal army should, be intrusted to a distinct per- 
as . it it scarcely possible for one individual to 
jl^C^i^: the numerous d of these important 
«^ona; 

p iinow renou^s tn consider ah^er defect in the 
Indian ^namely^^ .,fhe' ilown^s’ of 

This necessanfy auises’fi^^he gialhitd 

^hich renidei^^ it' ^im^ssi^^^ k^n 

^ '^^:Of ■ gehi^ _ o^di^* in ' tlilfe^^^_, of 
tnes^ and.p^y^^eal ^wer^f are^^tly 
' in a ser- 

in mijhbc&g men of some cha- 
id -to . emil^ii^ in ii|, fipm the cer- 
tain pfpsp^tjl^y It Tank 

f. and the happy 


Jmdr 
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Tliis arrangement is well calculated to promote 
the general interests of an army in regard to personal 
advantages ; but is eQiinently unfavourable to the 
rise of merit. Under iius system the spirit of mili- 

tary enterprise is chilled: the most brilliant display of 
cdurage and skill will never en^le a junior officer of 
the army to attain the command of his corps except 
in rotation — and still less to indulge the ambitious 
hope of lising to the command of an army in the 
prime of life. In this career his views arc bounded; 
and the aspiring soldier must look to other rewards 
than those of his profession. This service is not 
calculated for such heroic spirits, as Wolfe, Nelspfliu,- 
or Moore, whose thirst of honours and distinctions* ' " 
rendered them superior to every ordinary motive, 
and whose regard to self was swallowed up in their 
greater lave, of renown ; but it holds forth a power- 
ful incentive to otliers, by the amjde power whicli ' 
the government possesses of rewarding its officers by 
granting them lucrative staff afiPointments. Witn;,|- 
the generality of men tliis motive operates mprei;^',, 
strongly than any other ; and, if sufficient encour-** v 
agement'^ held out in this way, there will never be 
any exertion in the junior officers of tlic 

ajcj^. t^ an army where one iudividual out of six 
hol^ i" staff appointment, it is inexcusable if the 
government does not afford this stimulus to exertion. . 
But, as a season of war rarely, occurs, and but fe]W 
individuals find opportunities of distinguisliing thehi- 
selves, the depressing influence, of the rise by seni- 
ority is sensibly felt throughout the whole army. 

In a . service vrhe^ the adventurer is doomed to 
ieraain^*years ip the capacity;pf a subaltern; where 
r ■' ■ - C C ,2 . 
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he is certain of attaining the next promotion inde- 
pendent of his superiors; and where' the most ex- 
emplMy conduct may have failed in attracting dis- 
tinction and reward, — the spirit of the soldier must 
. lahguishl A sense of honour and duty, and the 
very, excitement of ^ scene will always stimulate 
the ^officers of this army to good conduct in the 
field ; but, in peace, it is difficult to resist that apathy 
and indifference which the slow rise by seniority 
inevitably creates. This js certainly visible in the con- 
duct of the officers of this army. Amongst.persons of 
this class, who possess any ability, it is rare to meet 
iroth one who exercises it in the study of his profes- 
sion. The discouragement to this under the existing 
system ’ compels him to apply to other pursuits. The 
demands of the public service necessitate the govern- 
ment to employ a number of its officers in occupca- 
tipns altogether foreign to their military functions. 
Throughout the vast continent of India, there are no 
iprofessiond men dfi»be fouqd except in the vicinity 
;5bf.the capitd of each presidency, which compels the 
governments employ military officers {^ architects, 
aurveyors, Mechanics, and . commissarji^l^'^ S^nts. 
Smhe of these individuals, by their, eminent iSciU in 
been gabled to figur!ig.^anipas- 
s{idqr|^‘ political agefite^ or professors, and fia^jbe^ 
tenaj^rp^y emplqyjMas judges an,^qnectors; others 
hjiye. ^^aihed e^um ^enpwn as ad&inble judges of 
hprsea^'eleph^pts, aha bullocks. There are a few 
exceliait clothiers "and gunpowder , manufac- 

turers,, and a ^eat niany adepts in: all that relates to 
""briek and mortar. The study pf^^rS^c and Persian 
lit^-ure^iof, ^t of^the beW treatises oft.a^itec- 
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ture, surveying, or mechanics, is much more fashion- 
able than that of Polybius on the Greek ami Roman 
tactics — ^the elaborate ■ dissertations of the Chevalier 
Folard or Guibert on the advantages of the close 
column, or the line, in the field of action— ^and the 
tl^eory of the attack and defence of fortified towns, 
by these' masters of. the science, Vauban and Co- 
hora. These varied and far more useful pursuits, to 
which the officers of the army now addict themselves, 
are beneficial in counteracting the depressing effects 
of the rise by seniority, from the interesting occupa- 
tion which they afford. But the evils arising from 
this system are not so much felt in the inferior ranks 
of an army, the duties of which can be performed by ' 
men of very moderate capacity, as in the higher 
grades which involve the command of a very large 
force. The Indian army has been trebled within the 
last 40 years,, which has consequently quickened the 
promotion of the officers in the same proportion ; — 
and yet it is rare to meet witli a general officer who has 
attained that rank under 60 years of age. The causes 
which have accelerated the rise of the general offi- 
cers of the present day cannot be expected to ope- 
raite ih future. In India, there is nothing left for 
us tb 'ionquer, consequently promotion must stag- 
nat^' unless the Emperor Alexander threatens us, 
which, of' course, will lead to our taking Persia 
and Afghanistan into our protection. Such being the 
case, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the rank 
of general officer will not be attained, in future, at 
an earlier age than 7® ot 80 years. The evil 
effects of seniority arc here strikingly manifest, in 
deprii ^g j^he sfate of efficient leaders to guide its 
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jitfini'es.’ At the advanced age of 60 or 70 years in 
ue cUfflate of India, that energy of body and mind, 
,sq es^ntial to success in warfare, must be some- < 
what abated; and those, habits and studies which 
^ qualify men for the command of armies, are not , 
Ukely to have been amuired from the remote chaqcc | 
wldbh these individufis could have ever possessed ef 
attaining this elevated rank by the slow rise of se- 
niority. No man, who enters the Indian army, can 
ever reasonably look forward, in his youth, to be- 
come a general, or will give himself much trouble to 
qualify himself to discharge the imporfetht functions 
Xo{ this rank. At the breaking qut 6 f the Nepaul 
; yax, the disadvantages of the established system of 
promotion in the Indian anny were smjsibly felt. 
At this period there were not more thdn six or eight 
genial officers in Bengal, and the range of selection 
was consequently limited. But none was exercised. 
The general officers who had attained the command 
of districts, in the regular routine of the service, 
were directed to lead their ^visions against the ene- 
my. In {feting thus, the comniandw-in-chief evin- 
ced the feeling of a soldier iii r^ard to mese officers, 
and a just reprd to the force of pu’bUcypiqi^n in 
the Indian ariny, which opmtes so mu(C^;;in%ayour ' 
of seniority. . But perhapa this defereni^'yiM ’ car- 
ried too far. In carrying on war against an adven- 
. turous enemy,*the safety of the 'state m^ be endan- 
gered by the imbeqlity of those who direct its ope- 
,j^®tions. Where the national honour and interests, and 
^;the lives of tbousanS^^ are intrusted to a few men, it 
is obvious that every e:^rtion should be m^e to se- 
cure efficient leaders to oiir armies. * If tiim^i^annot ■ 
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be selected from the general officers in India, the 
executive ought to descend lower, and nominate 
these individuals from the colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels of the army. It is easy to make a few remo- 
vals, to enable junior officers to command divisions ; 
or, if necessary, brevet rank could be granted for a 
jtempondiy. period, to cease initantly after the 
iiation of hostilities. This would be no innoi^tion. 
The power of a brevet commission elevated Clive to 
command, and enabled him, by his victories, to con- 
quer British India for his country. In the eventful 
days of Has^gs, the rank of brigadier-general was 
confen-ed upim Colonel Goddard, which led to the 
astonishing march which he performed from Calpee 
to Surat, and his subsequent services in the west of 
India. The lieroic defence of Wandewash by Flint 
was rewarded by granting him superior rank j and 
the distinguished conduct of Colonel. Hartley was 
recognized by the Bombay government in a similar 
manner., In recent times, the rank of brigadier-ge- 
neral has been conferred upon Sir John Ma1coltB»^^ 
when only a lieutenant-colonel. There is nothing inji 
the reguliMons of the service to warrant the nomi- 
nation of officers to the command of armies who 
have no other claim than seniority. Even in peace 
the government is empowered to select general offi- 
cer for the staff: no individual can claim this sta- 
tion as a matter of right, on the ground of seniority. 
The regulations even go a great deal furtlier, and 
direct— in Henley, p. Il6— that whenever ^the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, or any number of lieutenant-colonels, 

appear, to government, either upon tlic commander- 
iu-j^f^s, representations or by any other means, to 
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be unfit for the' command of regiments, they are to 
be passed ,over, and junior o£Scers promoted. This 
invidious power has never beeh' exercised; and may 
it never be so. Let every officer succeed, as a mat- 
ter of right, to the command of; a regiment, and 
even in time of peace jto; that of a district, as a ge- 
neral officer bn the s^iSj if no stain attaches to h£s 
character ; bht in the perilous season of war it 
should he far otherwise! Mediocrity has no place 
at the head of an armiy or division, and ought to give 
way to superior talent and energy. The events of 
the last war have created a great deal^f discussion 
in India respecting the most approbate mode of 
rewarding military merit. This originated on the 
supposition that the introduction of brevet rank into 
the Indian . army had been recomntended by the 
commander-in-chief to the Court of Directors, on 
Ihe same principle as it is applied in his Majesty’s 
service. * In the Indian army, at the present day, 
brevet rank prevails, but it does not elevate, its pos- 
: sessor above his feUow-soldi^. It is only given 
i'mth a view to prevent^^superaession by the officers 
^o^his Majesty’s seryiee, and /extends ' to every 
officer in^^jBOM^yJj^^ie'qnlntij^^n be re- 
garded as an'^^Oiiouf-bf distmetion fl^and is pfegnant- 
wifli' nO' advantage beyond that ihove-mentioned. 
The 'introduction of brevet r^k, on the same foot- 
ing as is ciistpm^ in the European armies, was con- 
t^plated with a view to stimulate military enter- 
pri^/by ^evatiiig individuals, who had distinguished 
themselves, .to /superior r{|.nk. Thus,; a captain or 
major who had manifested superior courage or mili- 
tary still, would be. rewarded by pTOTaotion^tOxf the 
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rank of iflajor or lieutenant-colonel, after which pe- 
riod their , rise would go on regularly in the linej 
and thus these fortunate individuals would be able 
to attain tlie rank of general officer soAe 10 or 15 
years earlier than they otherwise would have done. 
The most important advantages were antipipatcd 
.from this arrangement taking place, from its ten- 
dency to make known the individual merits m the 
officers of the army, which would epabl* the go- 
vernment, in a period of war, to nominate efficient 
leaders to the command of its armies. The advo; 
cates of this innovation contend, that a service of 
pure and unmingled seniority is detrimental to the 
state— -that the great spring of military enterprise, 
promotion, is wanting— and that some arrangement 
should be introduced which may enable supe- 
rior talent to overleap the boundaries which are op- 
posed to its rise under, the existing system. They 
assert, that the present mode of rewarding me- 
rit, by conferring lucrative appointments on those 
who distinguish th^selves in the field, is per- 
nicious, by removing them from active service in 
the army to the civil occupations connoted with 
it, such as a barrackmastership, a paymastership, or 
the com,qiis8ariat department, for which the previous 
, , haliits ’ 'of^ese men have altogether disqualified 
^^them. Were brevet rank introduced, it is urged 
that these enterprising spirijs would remain in their 
natural sphere, from the greater ’opportunity which 
it afforded them of rising to distinction, and the 
prospect which it laid open to them of attaining the 
. command of an army, in the full exercise of all 
thjir, faculties. They assert that distincUon is the 
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object ot. the high'Diinded 'soldier, to Virliich pe- 
cuniary .^rewards must be altc^ethor subordinate ; 
and, in ORempliiipation of this assertion,, carry us 
back to thft heroic ages of , Greece, Rome, or the 
reign of . chivalry, in which a ^umph, or a simple 
wreath of laurel, marked out the. hero to .hi? fellow- 
and exciteid ^e whole lumy to the 

exauipe of the* individual who was thus preeminently 
distinguished. They triumphantly contend that if 
an officer of merit is promoted by brevet, it is only 
to enable him to perform still greater services to the 
state, which he is utterly debarred from ‘^complish- 
l*y, fhc presfflit system, which .-removes him to 
another sphere. In modern times the powerflil im- 
pulse which was given .to the French army by tlic 
institution of ,thg legion of .Jlonoim, |?md the rapid 
promotion conferied by Napoleon on those who dis- 
tinguished themselves, are referred to as affording 
practical exemplifications of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem recommended. It is dffficultfor a soldier , of for- 
tdne to tear himself Juiy from the fine prospect’which 
by who advocate this innovation; 
^ut it is. rime to hear what can be said upon the 
otlier side of the question. ^ Thoke who' defend the 
existing system maintain, that the most mischievous 
consequences would result Yrom the introduction of 
brevet FMk ; %tit Would be conferred on those 

whom (^cumstances j^d^nneximis afforded op- 
portunities of ingratia^hg themselves with tlie supe- 
riqi authorities ; and that thus the soldier of interest 
would be rewarded at tlie expense of his desendng 
brother officers. Reasoning from the certain expe- 
rience human nature, they infer that wherever ' a 
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probability of a successful military operation (which 
would lead to brevet rank) occurred, a command, 
er-in-chief, or a general officer of a division, woulil 
nominate his connexion or favourite to this com- 
mand j and that thus tlie feelings of every officer 
in the force would be revolted by his elevation, 
whilst no public advantage could be derived from it, 
from the profligate disregard of merit evinced b} 
this promotion. Viewing the practical exercise ol' 
this power of bestowing brevet , rank in his Majes- 
ty’s service, they remark that it is generally con- 
ferred on those whom fortune and family interest 
have placed around the^person of the Commander-in- 
chief; and that the meritorious officer is, rarely se- 
lected for the purpose of carrying home dispatches 
which migh^ afford him an opportunity of acquiring 
it. At the same time, as regards the application of 
brevet rank to themselves, they conceive it grievous- 
ly unjust that an officer should be elevated among 
his contemporaries merely for the doing tJiat service 
which his fellow-swldiers would have been equally 
ready to perform, if similar opportunities had Iieen 
afforded them. But, above all, tlicy cannot brook 
that they should be superseded in this service by 
•their juniors, the security against which formed the 
principal inducement to embark in it ; and with this 
feeling they protest against any infringement of their 
established rights. Such are the reasonings whidi 
are urged for and against tha infroduction of brevet 
rank. If any judgment can be formed from the 
number of individuals • who have expressed their 
opinions upon this subject in the public journals, 
general feeling of the -army in Bengal appears 
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decidedly adverse to this innovation. They are nof 
-insensible to the advanta^s which the state would 
derive from it ; nor would they envy the individual 
who had attained this rank by superior desert ; — ^but 
their habitual experience of human nature teaches 
them to place little reliance on the public virtue of 
state.s|gen, commanders^in-chief, or generals of di- 
visioT^; in the. disposal of their patronage ; and with 
this feeling, they resolutely oppose the introduction 
of this rank into the army, unless their rights can be 
secured by regulations which may protect them 
against . the perversion of this power of granting su- 
perior rank, to the purposes of favouritism or influ- 
ence. ' With this marked disinclination to it, it may 
be unwise to force this innovation against .the de- 
clared sense of the army. These'officeii have been 
encouraged to enter this service on the faith of an 
act of parliament, which secured to them a certain 
rise by seniority ; and who will embark in a distant 
service without this assuranpe ? Unless a strong case 
can be made out, it would be unjust to these soldiers 
to abrogate this act. 

‘ As fai' as, regards the lieutenant-cOlonels, majors, 
CJ^tains, and subalterns, of this army, it does not 
appear to me that the powerful stimulus of brevet 
rank is much required : tlie ditties of these ranks are 
perhaps as creditably performed in this, as in any 
other service. With the higher grades it is other- 
wise : from physical cam^s, which attach no demerit 
to indiwl^als, the general officers of this army can- 
not be so. effici^t as tliose of other "services in 
which they attain this station in the prime of 
life. Such, being the case, it appears to me that 
the. government ought to. possess the power, .'in 
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time of war, of conferring brevet rank on colo- 
nels and lieutenant-colonels for a temporary pe- 
riod, to enable it to secure skilful and energetic 
leaders for the guidance of our armies. It has 
been already shown that this power has been some- 
times exercised, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as ail invasion of the established rights of the senior 
officers of the army ; but, at the present day, the . 
recollection of tliis is somewhat effaced from their 
minds, and might be re-impressed by a regulation. 
The personal interest of a governor-general or com- 
mander-in-chief, being so much identified with the 
success of an afmy or division, miist be regarded as 
an almost certain security against any improper 
selection. rich fund of patronage which the 

governmenfW India possesses will always enable it 
to stimulate the exertions of the junior officers of 
the army, by conferring staff-appointments on those 
who distinguish themselves. There will he no 
chance of these officers forgetting their military 
duties, if they are nominated to the command of 
irregular or local coqis, which, with the present large 
establishment, can be done with case, if the govern- 
ment disinterestedly exercise their patronage for the 
-good of the state. What nobler reward could an 
' Lpiring soldier desire than the command of a corps 
in the prime of life. At Hs head, he would have an 
opportunity of still further distinguishing himself. 
At the present day, interest enables many subalterns 
to obtain the command of these corps, ^\crc they 
conferred upon .distinguished officers, th^e o*>JCcUon 
which is urged against the pernicious effects of em-, 
^lovitig these men in the civil appointments con- 
noted with the army would l»e effectually remov- 
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ed. After all, pecuniary motives operate nioie 
strongly with most men than any other ; and with 
them brevet rank would become valuable, not for 
the superior rank and command which it conferred, 
but for the greater emoluments which accompanied 
it. There are soldiers in every army who regard, 
honour and distinctions as far superior to all this ; 
eud it is certainly a defect in the constitution of the 
Indian army, that the spirit of men of this stamp 
cannot be gratified. But this could easily be recti- 
fied by instituting an order of merit. If bestowed 
on officers who really deserved it, it wouW be re- 
garded as a distinction which would Ratify the pride 
of those who had attained it, without irritating others, - 
by that supersession which brevet ran^ would create, 
and which, if similar opportunities had been afforded 
them, they might have equally obtained. At pre- 
sent, the captains and .subalterns of the Indian army 
are excluded from all national honours; and the 
same remark applies to tlie similar grades in the British 
army. There is something veiy absurd in this. Is merit 
only confined to a particular class of men ; or does if 
extend throughout the varied mass of society ? The 
practice of the French has. be«i very different : the 
prospect of attaining the (tiftinctions of the Legion, 
of Honour was laid open to every individual in the 
army, from the private to the commander.in-chief. 
Iii India, a strange inconsistency prevails : medals 
are awarded . to tlie native soldiers who haye pro- 
ceeded on any jdistant expedition; but they are 
, never granted to- the European officjer who has ac- 
conjpanied them , and shared its dangers. . Indeed, 
the whole -system is fiindamentally en oneous ; th^ 
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medals are granted to every soldier who has embark- 
ed on the expedition, and consequently they hccomo 
no distinction. Surely common sense would point 
out that they should only.be awarded to a few, who 
had distinguished themselves by their superior gal- 
lantry or good conduct, the selection of whom might 
be left to the commander of the corps. In discus- 
sing the subject of military rewards, it is impossible 
to avoid remarking tlie neglect with which the dis- 
tinguished services of Captain Fitzgerald of the Ben- 
gal cavalry have been regarded both in Englanil and 
India. The noble defence of his post, which was 
made by Captain Staunton of the Bombay army 
during tlic last campaign, was recognized by the 
Court of Directors, who evinced their admiration of 
his conduct by voting him a sword, with a hand- 
some donation in money. In India his services 
were still more splendidly rewarded ; the go\ ern- 
ment of the celebrated fortress of Ahmedabad was 
. conferred upon him, witli a liberal salaiy. In ICng- 
laiid the heroic achievement of Fitzgerald was un- 
noticed by the Court of Directors ; and in India it 
was rewarded witli a paymastership. 

• The staff-appointmente at each presidency are al- 
most exclusively held b}^hc offieew in the Hmiour- 
ahlc Compaiiy’s service. The ciuse of this is ob- 
vious. The duties of the.se offices require a consi- 
derable knowledge of the^^languagb, manners, aud 
customs of the natives, arid an intimate acqmunt- 
ance with the multifarious regulations of the Indian 
aiiny, which the officers of hi.s Majesty’s service 
(who, in all probability, have passed the earliest and 
greatest part of their liv^es in Europe) cannot be sup- 
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posed to have attained in an equal degree. Every 
intellectual' energy has been necessarily directed to 
the study of the regulations of theii* own service ; 
•and, imbued with their spirit from tlieir earliest 
youth, it is difficult to adapt themselves to any other. 
Thus, there appear just reasons for tins preference. 
But, notwithstanding this, there are some of the of-' 
fleers of his Majesty’s .service who appear to have 
felt this exclusion as an injury. There is a passage 
in Major Thorne’s excellent memoir on the war in 
India, which is understood to refer to this feeling. 
He says— “ Every invidious distinction in the ap- 
propriation of rewards and beneflts, should be re- 
moved. Union alone can preserve a state, which, 
in regal'd to numerical strength, compared to the 
population over which it rules, is no more than as a 
drop m the waters of the ocean. Professional ' ho- 
nours are the objects of the soldier’s loftiest ambi- 
tion j but if he is debarred of them by local restric- 
tions, the prime motive to exertion is taken acway, 
and his zeal is cooled, when he finds neither la- 
bour nor talent will procure him those benefits or 
distinctions to which he has a fair pretension, but 
which he sees exclusively appropriated to one de- 
scription of his brethren.”* ^TTiat officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s army, who' had distinguished tii^selves by 
meritorious seryice in' India, should fail in obtaining 
the rewinds of their good conduct, is infinitely to be 
regretted ; but surely Major Thorne suffers tiie warm 
intisre^ whiefi he takes in the cause of his fellow- 
soldiers to cany .him too far, in wishing .that those 
appointments should be conferred upon tiiem, which 
have formed the exclusive recompense of the officers 
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of the Indian army ; and the certain prospect of at- 
taining which has been tlie principal induccinent to 
embark in this distant career. For tliis thev luue 
devoted themselves to tliis brancli of tlic national 
service fi*om their youth, and endcavoiireil to qua- 
lify themselves for a successful exercise of its duties, 
by obtaining a thorough knowledge of the nati\e 
character, and of that language which forms the key 
to it. Until the officers of his Majesty’s army h;ive 
passed through a similar course of stmly and cxjie- 
ricncc, their claims to these ajqiointments must be 
considered as prodigiously inferior, however distin- 
guished for their services in the field. 'I'hcse can 
always be appropriately rewarded by their sovereign. 
There are some distinctions and many staff-employ- 
ments open to tliem in the home service and the 
colonies, from which the soldier of the India) ftarmy 
is altogether debarred. How deeply would the gal- 
lant circle of general officers at Carlton Palace feel 
themselves injured, if the rich governments of the 
West India islands w'ere bestowed upon the officei’s 
of the Indian army, which the foi-nier liaA c been ac- 
customed to regard as their t^xclusive rewai'd. .And 
would not this be equally felt in India, it a siniilar 
injustice was exercised ? All"p)’ofessional honours are 
open to the officers of his Majesty’s service in a 'still 
greater degree than those of the India)) a)'i))y. I heit 
services in India can be reemnpensed by l)re\ ef i juik, 
which elevates the)n above their contc)npo)aii(“s in 
either ser\dcc. As co)npared with their nuinbers, 
they have always possessed a greater portion of im- 
portant and lucrative commands tha)i the office) s ol 
the Indian army. And the preference shown to 
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them,, in this respect, has been generally regarded as 
one of the principal causes of the unfortunate com- 
motions in this army, in Bengal in 1794, and on the 
coast in 1809. They are only excluded fronw the 
staff-appointments connected with the general ad- 
ministration of the army — the civil occupations com- 
bined with it, such as paymasterships, barrackihasten 
ships— the commissariat department — and the com- 
mand of native coi-ps ; for all which important trusts 
their ignorance of the language and regulations of the 
service in a measure disqualifies them. Would it not 
be cruelly ui^ust if an officer of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, who had only served one or two years in India, 
was enabled, by the strength of his family-connex- 
ions, to obtain the richest of these appointments, to the 
prejudice of meritorious officers of the Indian army, 
who had spent the best portion of their lives in this 
distant country ? The officers of the British array 
came out to India with the certain knowledge tliat 
these appointments . are generally appropriated to a 
different class of men j and, consequently, can have 
no reason to consider this exclusion as an injury. If 
it is considered as such, the same is equally felt by 
the officers of the Indian army, in regard to the staff- 
appointments on the home establishment, which 
would be equally acceptable to them on retiring 
from the distant service of India. To soldiers of 
any family or respectability, the Indian service must 
have been equally open with that of his Majesty’s. 
Such being the case, after deliberately preferring 
the latter with all its advantages or disadvantages, it 
is rather hard that they should claim those rewards 
which induce others to embark in a more distan 
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career. How would those individuals who are en- 
gaged in the Honourable Company’s naval service 
be astonished, if a similar demand was made by the 
officers of his Majesty’s navy ? In truth, the ser- 
vice of his Majesty’s officers in India is tod short to 
entitle them to claim these advantages. But, sup- 
posing that these appointments were open to all, it 
does not appear to me that the distinguished and 
meritorious officers of his Majesty’s service would be 
benefited by it. The dissipated soldier of family, 
who had squandered his fortune at Brookes’s or 
White’s, would be sent out to improve his finances, 
at the expense of the interests of his more deserving 
brethren. But, independent of all this, the officers of 
his Majesty’s army employed in India enjoy substan- 
tial advantages as compared with those of the Com- 
pany’s forces. In the latter service, a lieutenant ge- 
nerally holds a company, and discharges the duty of a 
captain, and a captain tliat of a major j but their al- 
lowances are precisely the same as those of a lieu- 
tenant or captain of his Majesty’s service employed in 
India, whose functions are limited to the rank which 
they bear — and thus it is evident, that the officers 
of the king’s forces are infinitely better paid than 
those of the Indian army, in proportion to the com- 
mand and authority which they exercise. 

On reviewing all these ciraimstances, it appears 
to me manifest, that the existing rights of the officers 
of the Indian anny should be protected instead of 
being invaded. The security of the national inter- 
ests in India would be greatly advanced by an act 
of the legislature which prohibited the government 
in each presidency from granting appointments to 
^ Dd2 
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individuals who were utterly unqualified to disclnu i;o 
the functions of these offices, from their ignorancr 
of the native language and regulations of the Indian 
service. The private interest of every governor, 
general and commandcr-in-chief perpetually urges 
him to infringe those regulatipn*s which the superior 
authorities in England have laid down for his guid- 
ance in the disposal of his patronage. The officers 
of the Indian arpiy have reason to be grateful to the 
Court of Directors, for the uniform disposition 
which they have evinced to maintain the privileges of 
their military servants, by repressing these violations 
of their rights by the superior authorities in India. 

As regards the defence of our Eastern empire. 
Major Thorne entertains the opinion that the mu- 
tinies at Vellore and Travancore, in I8O7 and ISl’l, 
have shown that the fidelity of the native troops can- 
not be sufficiently relied upon, and therefore recom- 
mends that twice the number of European troojrs 
should be employed in India, a preponderating su- 
periority of whom should be cavalry. Admitting 
that the security of these possessions w'ould be in- 
creased by this measure, which I am not inclined to 
concede, the prelected improvement would cost so 
much as to render them not worth the keeping. A 
regiment of European cavalry in India costs the 
state about 72,000 pounds per annum ; the i)ay of 
20 regiments would thus be 1,500,000 pounds : al- 
low’ 500,000 pounds for horses, barracks, &c. and 
the expenses of our military forces would be in- 
creased two millions yearly. Our uniform expe- 
rience of India .affairs has shown us that no surplus 
revenue has ever been realized, and that this heavy 
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charge will ultimately fall upon the mother eoimtrv. 
It is true, Mr Priiisep tells us that British liulia will 
be able to afford a noble tribute to the mother eomi- 
try in a short space of time ; but the calculations ol' 
men in office can never be relied upon until they are 
realized. Major Thorne may contend that the in- 
creased charge will be counterbalanced by tlie sa\ - 
ings arising from the reihiction of native regiments. 
This cannot be the case : the greater number of 
Euroi)Ciin troops would scarcely enable the govern- 
ment to reduce a single man. Kveiy one who has 
been in India knows that, from the heat of the cli- 
mate, &c. European soldiers cannot be enij)loyed on 
the ordinary duties of troo])s in the time of i>cace ; 
and that, except in the season of war, they have no- 
thing to do but to protect their own barracks. Sucti 
being the case, it is obvious that the ’govenunent 
would be compelled to maintain the same numbi'i’ 
of native troops, for the maintenance of tlie general 
police of the country, the defence of jails, tlie escort 
of treasure, &c. In truth, the European troojis are 
only useful in a camjiaign ; and thus U),0(X) men 
would be maintained at an enormous expense, in the 
lime of peace, when 20,000 have been found aiiipl} 
sufficient in all the hazards to which our eastern 
empire has been exposed in its most eventful wais. 
But if this increase is to be effected by the reiincfiou 
of the native regiments, it seems evident that the 
stability of our powder would be endangered by the 
alienation of the ni’.Iitar)' class— the only efficient 
|>art of the vast population of India. 1 bus, a con- 
siderable number of that advcritmoiis jiortion of 
them who serve in our armies, would be let loo^e 
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upon society, and a still greater European force 
would be required to overawe them. The expense 
created by this would, in a short time, be felt as a 
ruinous drain upon the resources of the mother 
country, and this noble empire would be speedily 
abandoned. It is utterly impossible that so exten- 
sive a state could ever be maintained by a handful 
of Europeans, without enlisting the energies of its 
military population in its defence ; and such appears 
to have been the systematic policy of our govern- 
ment, and of all conquerors from Alexander to 
Buonaparte. A statesman, for whom Major Thome 
professes to entertmn the most profound respect, has 
expressed this opinion very powerfully. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in an address to the students 
of the College of Fort William, in 1819, says thus : 

Our domination is altogether unprecedented in 
its nature. History records nothing parallel to it. 
Britain holds here an immense empire, not by 
national force, but by the confidence which the 
most energetic and intelligent portion of the na- 
tive population reposes in us. We have attained 
this height of power, not through plan, not through 
forec^t, but from the result of various unprovoked 
and iinexpected contests, the issue of every one of 
which was rendered favourable to us by the fidelity 
of natives in our employ, and the advantageous pre- 
possession which tbe inhabitants in general enter- 
tained respecting us.**— The temptations which the 
native troops have withstood at Foonah and Nagpoor 
have proved that the apprehensions which w^e en- 
tertdned of their swervmg from their fidelity were 
altogether unfounded. They are retinned in their 
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loyalty by the strongest of all bonds^their interest ; 
and, as long as the state holds out the same induce- 
ments, it may confidently rely upon their services. 
At the present day immense, provinces are held by 
these battalions, with no European ti'oops at a nearer 
distance than 3 or 400. miles. 

. An anonymous author, who has written a summary 
of the campaign iu 1817-18, has proposed a still 
further innovation in respect to the defence of our 
Asiatic possessions. He is dissatisfied with the exer- 
tion6 of the native soldiers of tlic Indian army, and 
proposes that their place should be supplied by 
Arabs, who should be disciplined by the officers of 
his Majesty’s service. . It is difficult to imagine what 
can have induced this writer to come to this con- 
clusion. Is it the notorious fact that these native 
troops, in combination with a few European coqis, 
have rendered the English government the entire 
masters of the vast continent of India ? irhcn were 
their services more distinguished than at present ? 
In the Nepaul war, did not the divisions of General 
Ochterlony and Colonel Nicholl, in the first cam- 
paign, achieve the most important successes, unsup- 
ported by any European coqis ? In the war wliich 
ensued in 1817-18, have not the native cavalry 
of the different presidencies swept the Pindarees 
from the face of the land, unaided by any .other 
force ? At Poonali, Nagpoor, or Betool, were the 
native infantry ever fairly beaten by an equal ni^. 
ber of Arabs in the field? No! they have often 
been repulsed in. the assault of fortified posts by 
Arabs and Hindoos; but this has equaUy happened 
to the best European troops in India. Does the sig- 
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nal gallaDtry and fortitude displayed by the Bombay 
native infantry in the defence of Corygaum against 
an overwhelming superiority of Arabs, evince any 
degeneracy in the character of our soldiery ? But, 
admitting that the Arabs arc a finer race of soldiers, 
there can exist no. good reasons for introducing 
these men into the Indian army. To induce these* 
adventurers to leave their native country, very high 
pay must be given and their turbulent' character 
would require for its control at least double the 
number of European officers that are necessary with 
a seapoy corps of the same strength. Thus the mi- 
litary expenses of the state would be doubled ; and 
for what useful purpose it is difficult to divine. Our 
present army has carried every thing before it in 
India, and what more is desired ? Would not the 
necesssary consequence of this measure be, that 
the energetic portion of the Indian community who 
were thro'wn out of employ, would be arrayed 
against the government ? Is it at all likely that the 
proud moslems of Arabia would easily reconcile 
themselves to European superiority ? The slightest 
disgust or ill usage would throw them into the arms 
of their Mahomedan brethren of India, who still 
feel acutely their depression under the present sys- 
tem ; and would embrace any fair opportunity of 
regaining their lost ascendancy. It is singular that 
this •writer should recommend that these Arabs 
should be exclusively trained by the officers of his 
Majesty’s service. Do diey enjoy a monopoly of 
professional talents ? The distinguished names of 
Ochterlony, Malcolm, Monro, Doveton, and Adams, 
sufficiently prove the contrary. The education of 
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the officers in cither semce, and their birth and 
rank in society (at least of such of them as proceed 
to India), is nearly similiir. Such being the case, 
die ■ probability is almost certain that cither system 
(vill produce an equal number of meritorious ollicers 
ivho should be equally skilled in training troops. 
The high state of perfection to which the Indian ar- 
my has been brought fully illustrates this opinion. 
With this spectacle before them, it would be strange if 
the Indian government employed the officers of an- 
other service for the purpose of disciplining any new’ 
description of troops who might be introduced into 
their armies. Every rational principle ought to 
induce them to intrust the commanif of these sol- 
diers to their own servants, whose piovious habits 
luul led them to study the character of foreign troops, 
and to conciliate their prejudices ; and whose know- 
ledge of -the Mahomedan soldiers in the native army 
of India would enable them more easily to govern 
these turbulent adventurers from Arabia. Jt now 
remains to bestow a few words on the prospects of 
individuals adventuring to India in the military ser- 


vice of the Honourable Company. 

The pronaotion in the Indian army has been en- 
tirely regulated by tlie extension of our dominion 
and influence. Any increase of territory necessarily 
led to an augmentation of the military lorce, which 
accelerated the rise of the officers of tlie army. Iroin 
the year 1780 .to 1794 there was little extension ol 
dominion : those who entered the service between 
these periods rarely attained Ihe rank of captain m 
lesa^han 20 or 22 years, and the rank ot 
so or 35 years. Between the > cars 1 /Of and o, 
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there was a prodigious expansion of territory } and 
the “ conquering branch of industry ” succeeded 
amazingly the benevolent designs of Lord Wel- 
lesley induced him to extend the protection of the 
■ British arms to the greater part of India, and the 
army was doubled. Those who entered the service 
’ during this period have generally attained the rank 
of captain in 10 years, and that of major in 20 or 22 
years. Some fortunate individuals have even obtain- 
ed this rank in 12 or 14 years. It is natural for men 
to love whatever promotes their interest. With the 
officers of the ineban army, Lord Wellesley has ever 
been regarded as the first of statemen, and his sys- 
tem of subsidiary alliances a masterly refinement in 
policy. Since then adventurers in the Indian army 
have not done quite so well. It is true tliere has 
been a convenient arondissement of territory during 
Lord Hastings’s administration, and the protecting 
system has been still further extended, which has led 
to some trifling increase of the army j but, as com- 
pared with former times, this has been nothing. 
Thbse who have entered this service between the 
years 1806 and 1814 have no chance of attaining 
the rank of captain in less than 20 or 25 years. 
This is no exaggeration : there are a number of 
officers in tlie Bengal cavalry who remained 11 or 
12 years in the rank of cornet before their promo- 
tion to a lieutenancy. Those who entered this army 
in 1808, after a period of 14 years* service, have in 
general not risen more than half-way up the list of 
lieutenants ; and, consequently, may reasonably ex- 
pect to serve nearly as many more years before they 
attain ftie rank of captain. At present, the pros- 
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pects of the military adventurer are still worse. We 
have conquered the entire continent of India, and 
promotion must stagnate. 

It may be useful to enter into some detail on this 
subject, for the information of those interested. The 
cadet who enters this service at present may expect to 
remain six or seven years in the rank of ensign, 
upon an allowance of 200 rupees per montli, or 300 
pounds per annum. Upon his promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy he receives 250 rupees per month, or rather, 
as he generally commands a company, 300 rupees per 
month, or 450 pounds per annum. Remaining from 
18 to 20 years in this grade, he will attain the rank 
of captain with a monthly pay of 450 rupees, or C 70 
pounds per annum. A^r 10 or 14 years’ service 
in this capacity, he may become a major with an 
allowance of 750 rupees per mensem, or 1200 pounds 
per annum. In six or seven years more he will rise 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel with 12(X) rujiecs 
monthly pay, or 1800 pounds per annum. And in 
10 or 12 years afterwards he will attain the rank 
of colonel and general officer, and may retire to 
England with the noble pension of 1200 pounds 
per annum. In the cavalry, the allowances of 
officers are much better. The pay of a cornet is 
800 rupees per month, or 450 pounds per an- 
num— of a lieutenant 360 rupees ; but, as he 
generally commands a troop, this gives him an 
additional 200 rupees, in aU 560 rupees per montli, 

' or about 800 pounds per annuffi. The pay of a cap- 
tain of cavalry is 7^0 rupees per month, or about 
1100 pounds per annum \ and that of the higher 
ranks in the same proportion. The officers of this 
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army (with the exception of the colonels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding regiments and bat- 
tidions, who derive some advantage from the clothing 
of their corps) possess no source of emolument in- 
dependent of their pay. Thus it is evident, that, 
if the cadet enters the service at the age of 16, 
he will not attain the rank of captain until he 
is 40 years of age; that of lieutenant-colonel at 
the age of 60; and the elevated station of major- 
general at 70 or 75 years of age. Such are the 
prospects which are at present held out to the 
youthful adventurer in the Indian service, unless a 
further extension of tenitbry should take place, 
which of course will accelerate his promotion. The 
cause of this slow rise is principally to be sought in 
the fact, that the adventurers who embark in this 
service seldom^ leave it: if dissatisfied with their 
prospects, there are fe<v openings presented which 
may enable them to enter into any other line of life ; 
and no man wishes to return to Europe to render 
himself a burthen to those who conceive that they 
have made an ai^le provision for him. The con- 
sent of the Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol is likewise necessary to enable an officer who 
resigns the service, to remain in India. In his 
Majesty’s service, if an officer gets tired of the army, 
he can easily enter into some other occupation ; and 
this quickens the rise of others who succeed by pur- 
chase, influence, or seniority. • The Indian climate, 
too, is much more favourable to health than is gene- 
rally imagined. In the Bengal army, the casualties 
do not exceed S~ or 3^ per ceijt annually. Such I 
believe is the calculation in the life insurance office 
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ill Calcutta, which includes officers killed in action. 
This, of course, refers t^ ordinary years. 

. The scale of allowances to the officers of the In- 
dian army appears high as compared with tlial of 
European armies ; but, when narrowly cxani'meil, 
reduces itself to nearly the same thing. The Iiulian 
governments oblige the officers of the army to fuul 
their quarters, camp-equipage, &c. from their allow- 
ances, which takes up a considerable portion of their 
pay. In Europe these accommodations are fur- 
nished by the state ; and every officer is allowed a 
seri’^anl from his regiment, on consideration of grant- 
ing him some trifling remuneration. In India, about 
a fourth of an officer’s allowances is swallowed up 
in servants’ wages. An ensign in the Bengal army 
has rarely less than 10 servants, whose wages average 
about five rupees each, or 12s. Od. per month. 
Independent of this, he is required, in many circum- 
stances, to keep up camels for the carriage ol liis 
tent, baggage, &c. and in that ojiprcssive climate a 
horse is indispensable to existence. These expenses 
in regard to servants arc not incurred from any love 
of show j but arc unavoidable from the habits and 
manners of the country. 

The cheapness of all kinds of rude produce ena- 
bles the Indian officer to enjoy a more snmiUnons 
table than his brethren in Europe ; but the saving in 
this respect is counterbalanced by the ilearness o! 
European articles, such as wines, spirits, inalt liquor, 
&c. Upon the whole, the style of living is more 
expensive than in England ; but no doubt the Imlian 
officer generally lives better. 'I’im oflicer.s ol tins 
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army are fmned for indulging in copious potations of 
Hodgson’s beer, which ;,tlyy generally prefer to 
choice Madeira ; bu^ the expense of this delightful 
beverage is severely felt in India. It can rarely be 
conveyed to the upper stations at a less expense^ in- 
cluding the original cost, than half-a-crown a bottle, 
which increases the expense of living. Upon the 
most economical scale, in the article of living, the 
mess expenses of a subaltern officer are seldom less 
than 80 rupees, or £10 monthly. Thus, it appears 
that, from the heavy expense of servants’ living, the 
keeping of a horse, camels, house-rent, clothes, &c. 
the monthly allowance of the subaltern is entirely 
swallowed up ; and he is much in the same way with 
his pennyless brethren in the European armies. 
Three hundred pounds per annum, the pay of an 
ensign in Bengal, must- appear a liberal allowance in 
England, from which something can be saved j but, 
in reality, it only affords the necessa,ries of life in 
India, or at least what is deemed such by the re- 
spectable classes of Europeans. The allowances of 
the subalterns of the army are less than those of most 
of the European clerks employed in the mercantile 
houses of Calcutta. In the Indian army, it reflects 
great credit upon a young man if he can pass 
thr ough the rank of ensign without incurring debt. 
After attaining a lieutenantcy, he may live with con- 
siderable comfort} but it is rare to find one of this 
class who has saved money after a residence of 12 
or 1*5 years in the country. There are a few cap- 
tauis who lay. by- something from their allowances ; 
but it is only the rank of field-officer which will 
enable art adventurer in the Indian army to do this 
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to any considerable amount; and, in the present 
state of promotion, this will not be attained in less 
than 40 years. So far from accumulating money, it 
is well known that at least one-fourth of the officers 
of this army are in debt. Of the adventurers in this 
service, nine-tenths of them dannot have the most 
distant probability of retiring with a competence; 
and, of the subalterns of the present day, many of 
whom have served upwards of 15 years, there are 
very few indeed who have been fortunate enough to 
save a little money, which might enable them to 
visit their friends in Europe for a short period. 
Generally speaking, the individual who embarks in 
this service, ought to make up his mind to remain- 
ing in the country for life. Very few persons can 
ever hope to attain the advanced age of 60 or 70 , 
which may enable them to retire witli the pension of 
a colonel ; and, at that period of life, it would j)cr- 
hllps be wisep if they remained in India :■ Accus- 
tomed to a different state of manners and society, 
it must be difficult to adapt their habits to those of 
a new community. 

An individual who lives long enough to atUiin the 
rank of general officer, is enabled to make a liberal 
provision for his family. If employed on the staff, 
which almost every officer has a right to expect, by 
rotation, for four years, he receives upwards of 3000 
rupees per month staff pay ; after serving the pre- 
scribed period upon this liberal allowance, he returns, 
when unemployed, to his usual pay of 15 or 1600 
rupees per montii. The prospects which are here 
exhibited apply to the general state of the army, 
and are certainly not calculated to induce individuals 
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to embark in it ; but it is but just to mention, that 
there are a number of staff appointments connected 
with the armv, which render the service more liicra- 
tive. About a fifth or sixth part of the officers of 
the Indian army hold staff appointments, which 
generally double or treble their ordinary allowances ; 
and thus economical individuals, possessing these 
situations, who live at the same expense as their 
brother officers, are enabled to save the extra allow- 
ances which they receive, which gradually become 
a small fortune. But many of these individuals do 
not retire from the service. Instead of accumulating 
a fortune, they employ their extra allowances in the 
maintenance of a family. Without the assistance of a 
staff appointment, a subaltern of this army cannot 
marry’, or educate his children in a respectable man- 
ner. Out of 1600 officers of the Bengal establish- 
ment I should doubt if more than 10 returned an- 
nually to England for the purpose ofcrctiring, with 
fortunes varying from 10 to ^40,000, independent 
of their retiring pension. Their period of service 
extends from 25 years to 4.5, and cannot average less 
than 35 years. But, after all, the Indian service 
must be regarded as a handsome livelihood ; and in 
these days, when a soldier of fortune cannot car\ e 
out a principality for himself by his sword, it must 
be considered as a respectable provision. If an offi- 
cer in this army can reconcile himself to tlie climate 
and manners of the natives, lie will nnqnestionabl)’ 
be-able to command more enjoyments than an in- 
dividual of similar rank in the European armies ; but 
it may fairly be doubted if an individual would de- 
sert his native countrv mcrelv to attain a liiclihood 
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without a prospect of ever revisiting it. Some de- 
gree of delusion prevails iii this respect in England : 
it is generally imagmed, that, after a certain period of 
service, every Indian officer retires with very lunul- 
some allowances. If he received the pay of his rank 
«in India this would be the case ; but, instead of In- 
dian, he receives only English allowances. Thus 
after 22 years’ service in India, a lieutenant retires 
with ^90 per annum, a captain with £ 180 , a nnijor 
with £ 250 , a lieutenant-colonel with £ 365 , and a 
colonel and general officer with 3^1200 per annum. 
Tlie retiring, pension of a major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and general officer is liberal ; but it is obvious, that, 
from the slowness of promotion, more than three- 
fourths of the officers of the army must die before 
they can attain tliese ranks ; and that the expQ(|jifcre 
style of living which prevails in India renders it 
impossible that an officer who had been accustomed 
to it, should return to England with a family u[>on 
go, or even 180, or 250 pounds per annum, 'i’hus, 
it is only theTortunate individual who has been en- 
abled to accumulate money in a staff appointnu nt, 
that can retire upon this pension. T.he generalit} 
of the officers of the army cannot avail themselves 
of it. The scale of allow'ances in the llengal and 
Bombay establishments is nearly similar : at Madras 
the pay of the army is greater when employed in 
the field, but less in cantonments ; upon the whole, 
it is somewhat inferior to that of the other presi- 
dencies. It is infinitely to be desired that this could 
be rectified, by placing this establishment upon the 
same footing with the others. It appears to me to 
be a matter of indifference to which presidency an 
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adventurer proceeds : the promotion has been ratlier 
more rapid on the Bombay and Madras establish- 
ments than in Bengal j but, upon general principles, 
it ought to be much the same throughout the entire 
Indian army. In regard to the comforts of life, 
every Anglo-Indian prefers his own establishment.* 
The Bengal officer is apt to boast of his good living, 
and expatiate with delight upon the exquisite flavour 
of his fat mutton, tender beef-steaks, and rich curries ; 
but the gourmands of the sister presidencies will 
not admit of this haughty assumption of superiority: 
the Madras officer talks, with as much relish as Sir 
John Falstaff, about his well-fed capons, flne flsh, 
and highly-seasoned mulikitaunies ; whilst the Bom- 
bw soldier is loud in the praises of his pampered 
ain||uicy ducks, fragrant pillaus, delicious mangoes, 
and fkr-famed pudding. The cadctcies in the de- 
ferent branches of the Indian military service vary 
in value. The infantry and artillery are nearly 
upon a par ; but perhaps the former is better to the 
individual who possesses interest. The cavalry is 
preferable to either; and the engineers is better 
than all. 

It is not unusual to. meet with, brothers, one of 
whom is in the army, and the other in the civil ser- 
vice ; but this is not doing equal justice to the 
young men.* A writership is ten times more valua- 
ble than a cadetship. The number of cadets sent 
Out annually seldom exceeds 150. There may be 
about SO or 40 writers, and a like number of assist- 
ant-surgeons nominated for the civil and medical 
branches of the service. Thus the vent which In- 
dia affords to the higher and middle classes of our 
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population is but limited. The medical branch of 
the service holds out a better prospect than the 
army of acquiring a small fortune. An assistant- 
surgeon, from his, first entrance into the service, is 
pretty certain of holding medical charge of a corps, 
which aifords him about 500 rupees per mensem. If 
he lives at the same expense as his brother ofiicers, he 
is enabled to save half his allowances-~about 3000 
rupees per annum. In the course of 15 years tJiis 
will amount to a considerable sum : he may then ex- 
pect to become a full surgeon, with a salary of 7 or 
800 rupees per mensem. After 12 or 1 1, years’ ser- 
vice in this rank, he is likely to attain the appoint- 
ment of superintending surgeon, witJi allowances 
varying from 12 to 1500 rupees per month. And 
in 10 years more he may become a member of ‘the 
medical board, with a salary of 2 or 3000 rupees 
per montli. Almost every individual is cerUiin of 
rising to tliis station by virtue of seniority. Inde- 
pendent of this, there are a few situations connected 
with the lower ranks of the medical service, which 
afford better allowances than those which the ge- 
nerality of this body receive, but these can only 
be attained by interest. A few individuals suc- 
ceed in medical practice at the capital of cacli pre- 
sidency, and are enabled to accumulate a conside- 
rable fortune ; but this can only be attained by 
great labour. 
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Hpeech cif the Maruvih of Hastixch, ejplanaturi/ 
of the Operations and Results of the IVar aftainst 
the Mahrattdh and Pindaree States, in Reply to a 
Congratulatory Address of the British Inhabitants 
(f Calcutta. — July, 1818. 

Gentlemen, 

The compliment with which you honour me is truly gratiiying. 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by the favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the warmest return from my heart. I intreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return ; but with much, very 
much superadded to it. In the satisfaction 1 am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which 
you have been pleased this day to express are not uttered to me 
alone. They^are vouchers tendered to our countrymen at home. 

I am not alluding to the pride I must*naturally feel in having such 
a testimony borne respecting me to our native land ; the sensation 
which you have awakened in me is of a higher quality. A wider 
scope is inseparable from your treatment of the subject than what 
applies to me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who 
may be said to have represented the British character on the occa- 
sion did faithfully and becomingly fulfll that exalted trust : and 
your proximity, your stations, your cxcitfal vigflance, craioently 
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qualify you for returniog a verdict, while your manhood would 
make you spurn at giving, through courtesy, an opinion which your 
judgment belied. Many of you have had to contemplate your most 
important private interests as staked iir the transactions to which 
you refer ; but all of you have felt that the national honour in which 
you were severally sharers was involved in the purpose and tenour of 
the measures I had the lot to ^ide. Under such an impression, 
you have stood forward to attest that the dignity of British justice 
has not been sullied. It is a declaration superiorly grateful ; for my 
portion in the aggregate of British fame is more touching to me 
than a separate and selfish reputation. Your generous partiality 
towards me has not betrayed you into an indiscreet averment on 
that point. When we went forth to punish wrong, we were awuro 
how much it behoved us to watch over ourselves, that strength and 
success might not seduce us into any act of oppression. 1 venture 
to believe that violence or wanton exaction cannot, with the faintest 
colour of truth, be imputed to our procedures. This, however, shall 
not rest on general assertions. You shall be minutely satisfied. 
Though, from the distinct feature of occurrences, you have with a 
gallant confidence maintained our equity, it will be pleasing for 
eacli of you to learn details which will enable you respectively to 
say, * I was not carried away by the kind warmth of my feeling ; 
here are circumstances which to my deliberate reflection irrefrag- 
ably confirm the conclusions I drew from a less particular statement 
of the case.* The field of our operations was so vast that you often 
did not in Calcutta learn events which took place in remoter parts, 
till after you had been apprized of others considerably posterior 
which occurred in nearer quarters ; so that you did not see how 
one transaction rose out of another. You will understand them 
better when they are presented to you in a regular chain. In lay- 
ing them before you, 1 cannot make any inconsiderate disclosure. 
I am acting in the spirit of our Honourable Employers, who would 
challenge investigation and encourage exposition. Either for them 
or for us there is not a pa^ge to be slurred over or glossed. 

In our original plan there was not the expectation or the wish of 
adding a rood to the dominions of the Honourable Company. Our 
knowledge of the decided repugnance with which any notions of 
extending our territorial possessions is always viewed at home^ would 
have for^dden such a project. Territory indeed was to be wrest- 
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ed (tom none but the Pindairees : And you will readily comprehend 
the policy which dictated that such conquests should be divided 
between the Nabob of Bopaul, Scindia and Holkar. It was useful 
to strengthen the former, who had attacl^ed himself devotedly : And 
it was desirable that the two Mahrattah sovereigns should perceive 
a degree of advantage for themselves to compensate for the una- 
voidable dissatisfaction they were to suffer from the completion of 
our enterprize. The suppression of the Pindarees was our single 
object. .You have unequivocally proclaimed the absolute necessity 
of tlir^ object : and I cannot imagine the man exists, who would 
rc[)resent it as one of speculative expediency. Even in that light, 
die extirpation of the Pindarees* would have been a justifiable and 
a wise undertaking. An association, whose undesigned princi- 
{• e is to subsist by plundering all around it, is a body placed by 
its own act in a state of war with every regular government. To 
crush such a confederacy before it should further increase that 
strength which every year obviously augmented, would have been 
a legitimate and a prudent cause of exertion. But such consider- 
ations were long gone by. Wc were called u[ion, by the most im- 
perious duty attaching upon a government — that of protecting its 
subjects from desolation — to prevent the repetition (confessedly pre- 
paring) of invasions, which had for two years consecutively ravaged 
the Madras dependencies with circumstances of unexampled hor- 
ror : On that princijilc, wc resolved to take the field. To have 
limited our purpose to the expulsion of tlie Pimlarecs from the dis- 
tricts which they had hitherto occupied, would have been worse 
than childishness. Too numerous and powerful to be rcsislctl by 
any of the smaller states, they would, in receding from us, forcibly 
occupy some other territory, equally convenient for annoying us, 
whence their expeditions would have issued with the improved in- 
telligence acquired, by their having learned to measure our move- 
ments. It was indispensable to extinguish them wholly. U a were 
not blind to the difficaltics of the task.— The interception and dis- 
persion of between five-and- twenty and thirty thousand horsemen, 
lightly equipped and singularly inured to fatigue, on the immense 
field over which they had the power of moving in any direction, 
was an operation that required no ordinary effort. Much more 
however was to be taken into calculation than the agility of our 
enemies. It was certain that tlicir peril would be regarded with the 
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greatest anxiety by Scindia and by Ameer Khan. 1 leave Holkar 
out of the question, though he was interested in the result ; for a 
reason which I will hereafter explain. The Pindarces were an in- 
tegrali though an unavowed, and sometimes hardly manageable 
part of the army of Scindia. They were always the ready auxili- 
aries of Ameer Khan, with whom community of object, rapincj 
gave them community of febling. It was, therefore, sure that those 
two chiefs would be strenuous in counteracting pur attempts to de- 
stroy the Pindarees — underhand as long as their practice •could be ' 
concealed — in arms, when disguise would no longer avail. We had 
consequently to aim at incapacitating Scindia and Ameer Khan 
from taking the part they meditated. Enough was gained from 
Scindia, could we place him under an inability of moving ; but 
much more was requisite in respect to Ameer Khan. Though his 
large army was better fashioned and more systematically organized 
than the Pindarec force, still he was essentially nothing but a 
leader of freebooters. It was of fundamental urgency that his army 
should be disbanded. Though it consisted of fifty-two battalions 
with above one hundred and fifty pieces of caiyion and a powerful 
cavalry, it was luckily dispersed in small corps, either for the occu- 
pation of the widely-separated patches of territory which he had 
won from difierent chiefs, or for the extortion of means of subsist- 
ence from weaker states* My hope from rendering Scindia and 
Ameer Khan unable to struggle rested on this, that I should as- 
semble my force before they suspected my attention, to push it for- 
ward with a rapidity which should make any concentration of their 
troops impracticable. The mere immobility of Scindia would not 
have answered my purpose. The Pindarees, if pressed by me, would 
have traversed his dominions and gained the western states, whither 
I should be precluded from following by a bar insuperable as long 
it existed. We were bound, by treaty with Scindia, to have no com- 
munication whatever with those states, so that the Pindarees M ould, 
in the disunited Rajpoot territories, have found not only shelter, but 
the facility of eombinij^ their force with that of Ameer Khan. I 
am showing to you thateven here the bonds of public faith were, in 
my contemplation, less surmountable than physical obstacles. Do 
you think that I ^Ivcd this embarra^ment by an illicit use of the 
advantage which 1 succeeded in gaining over Scindia, by planting 
myself in the midst of his divisions, and prohibiting any attempt at 
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their junction ? You do not believe it ; yet you will like to hear ii 
explained on what title I required from him the abrogation of that 
interdict which forbad our intercourse with the western states. No 
treaty, in truth, was existing between us and Scindia. lie liad dis- 
solved it ; first by exciting the Pindarecs to invade our territories, 
that he might see how a desultory mode of w^ar might affect our 
power ; secondly, by lending himself, ^e year before, to the profli- 
• gate intrigues of the Peishwa for the subversion of British pro|u)n- 
derancy ; thirdly, by specific promises given to the Pindnrecs of 
making common cause with them, should they be driven to exi- 
gency. Will it be said that this was possibly the construction 
which we put on doubtful information ? Though the Pindarec ciiiefs, 
now prisoners with me, have since borne evidence to the truth of all 
those facts, my vindication shall not rc}>osc itself there. Just as I 
was taking the field, I caused to be delivered to Scindia, in open 
durbar, his own letters, signed with his own hand, and sealed with 
his own private seal, addressed to a foreign government, and evin- 
cing the most hostile machinations already matured against us. No- 
thing was said to him on the delivery of those letters other than 
the Governor-general had not wished to peruse them, and that his 
Highness would perceive thj seals.wcrc unbroken. 1 had no need 
to peruse them, because their contents were displayed by the letters 
of inferior agents, referring to and illustrating the expressions of the 
Maharajah. These particulars are communicated to you, that you 
may see how steadily, notwithstanding the laxity of the other party, 
our plan of upholding the existing native governments of India was 
maintained. Did Scindia dispute the verity of the proofs brought 
against him ? No such thing. He sunk undeV the confusion of ilic 
unexpected detection. There was no denial, no attempt at expla- 
nation, no endeavour to excuse the quality of the secret corresi>oii- 
dence. On our part, the sole advautage drawn from the circum- 
stance was additional security for the accomplishment of our mea- 
sures against the Pindarces. The Maharajah was told, in mild and 
conciliatory terms, that the British government would give way to no 
vindictive impulse on account of what had passed, but would regard 
his Highness’s aberrations as an indiscretion arising from his not hav- 
ing suAciently considered the ties of amity sub8i:.ling between us : 
But it was added that, as those tics had not appeared firm enuugli 
to secure our just interests, a new treaty should be pro|wscd, which, 
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while it preserved to the Maharajah all the solid benefits enjoyed 
by him under the former one^ would give us the certainty of annihi- 
lating the Pindarees. Scindia gladly agreed to the terms, which 
pledged him to active cooperation against the freebooters, and set 
us at liberty to make those engagements with the Rajpoot states 
which alone could induce them to combine and oppose any attempt 
of the Pindarees to find refuge in the western countiy. A pro- 
visional agreement was settled with those states instantly, on our. 
obtaining the right to take them under our protection. 

A mqrc decisive conduct was requisite towards Ameer Khan. 
As his hand was professedly against every man who had any thing 
to lose, the hand of every man might justly be raised against him. 
Tliere were no engagements, express or implied, between him and 
us. He was, therefore, distinctly told of our resolution not to suf- 
fer the continuance of a predatory system in Central India. An 
option was on this principle offered, that he should subscribe to the 
disbanding of his army, or witness the attack of it in its separated 
condition. Should he choose the former course, he would be gua- 
ranteed in the possession of the territories he had won from states 
whose injuries we had no obligation to redrew ; should be risk the 
latter, he wpuld be followed up as a freebooter with the keenest 
pursuit that could be instituted against a criminal disturber of the 
public peace. He had sagacity enough to comprehend that any 
procedure but submission was hopeless. The positions gained by 
us, through celerity at the outset, rendered the situation of those 
with whom we had to deal, defenceless. Scindia was closely pen- 
ned between the centre division on the banks of the Sinde and 
Major-general Donkin’s division on the banks of the Chumbul. 
The latter corps menaced Ameer Khan on one side, while Sir Da- 
vid Ochterlony’s overhung that chief on the other, and the division 
under Sir William Kier prevented his escaping southward. In this 
extremity, Ameer Klian took the wise step of throwing himself on 
our liberal justice. His artillery was surrendered to us ; his army . 
was disbanded ; and the British government stood free from embar- 
rassment in that quarter. At that period, which was early in No- 
vember, 1 had to consider the objects of the campaign as complete- 
ly gained: for the Pindarees, sensible of the impracticability of 
maintaining themselves in their own territories, had begun their 
march to fall back on supports of which they did not then know 1 
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had deprived them, and were surrounded by our divisions wliicli wcri 
closing in upon them from every side. An apparently well-ground- 
ed hope was thence entertained that the extensive revolution whicli 
importantly changed the fertunes of so many states, would be ]>cr- 
fected without the effusion of other blood than what might be shed 
in the dispersion of the Pindarecs. 

That expectation was not realized ; but its failure arose from 
causes altogether unconnected with the plan of our undertaking or 
with any steps used by us in the prosecution of it. I mentioned to 
you that I reserved an explanation respecting Holkar. Though 
some of the chiefs of the I^darees held large jaghcers from Hol- 
kar’s government, tliey had acted so independently of it that they 
were considered as having divorced themselves entirely from it; and 
that government, on my notifying to them the determination to 
suppress the Pindarees, reprobated the lawless ferocity of the free- 
booters, applauded the justice of my purpose to chastise them, and 
closed the letter with expressions of every wish for my success. 
The sincerity of those wishes might have been questionable, though 
no apprehension of obstruction to our policy would have attended 
the 'doubt, had not other and more particular correspondence been 
at that time in process between Holkar’s government and ours. 
Toolsie Bhyc, the widow of the late Maharajah, was, ns you know, 
regent of the state, during the minority of young Ilolkar. Find- 
ing herself unable to control the insolence of the sirdars, and to 
preserve the interests of the family, she had sent a vakeel to solicit, 
privately, that Holkar and the state might be taken under the 
British govemmeut. The overture was met with tlie kindest en- 
couragement. No burdensome condition was indicated, no subsidy 
requh^, no stationing of a British force in Holkar’s territories pro- 
posed ; the only outline of terms was reciprocal support, m case 
either state were attacked, and the zealous cooperation of Ho kars 
government in prevenUng the assemblage 

While such frank cordiality reigned between the parties, nothing 
could seem more out of the chances than a 
„dd«> the ™k.el .» 

pective troops were summoDed to repaur with ® “ i nid the 
' wwsarsnn and the detOTUDatioD of marching to aid the 
the sovereigns person, i^ wi.«t » is fresh in 

PeishwB was prodmmed by the regent. «inound*d 

your recollection. The Mahrattah army found itself surre 
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Earnest representations of the inevitable ruin they were entailinp^ 
on themselves were made on our part to the government, and many 
times repeated. The sirdars could not imagine such a feeling as 
the moderation whence tliese-ftiendly e^^postulations flowed. Our 
assuraflccs that their ebullition should be forgotten, and that we 
would remain on the same amicable footing as before, if they aban- 
doned their extravagant purpose, were supposed to arise from our 
consciousness of incompetency to coerce them, and that persuasipn 
increased their temerity to the extent of actual attacks on our 
outposts. 

The regent alone perceived the precipice ; wislied to withdraw 
from it; and was publicly put to death by the sirdars for doubting 
tlic certainty of victory the evening before that battle which redu- 
ced Holkar to a destitute fugitive.^ ' 

A similary unprovoked defection was exhibited by the Rajah of 
Nagpoon If his inimical disposition was not marked with the same 
insolent vaunt, it was only because he thought the basest insidious- 
ness would give him an advantage in the attempt which he meditated 
against the life of our accredited minister residing, under the public 
iaith of a treaty, at his Highness’s court. He keptj*up his sofemn 
protestation of devoted friendship till the very hour of the attack on 
tlie residency. His villanous efforts failed, his courage „ deserted 
Jiim, he threw himself on our mercy, he was continued on the rous- 
nud, and every reverence was paid to him, till we detected him in a 
new conspiracy. Then the .simplest principles of self-preservation 
demanded his removal from the throne. 

1 have stated these two cases before I touched upon that of the 
Peishwa, because they will strongly elucidate the necessity of the 
conduct held towards that prince, if prince be not a title unfitly ap- 
plied to an individual so filthily stored with perfidy. Our endca- 
voi)r to screen his reputation by throwing the whole guilt of the 
Guyekwar minister's murder on Trimbucl^ee Dainglica, when the 
Peishwa himself was not less actively implicated in it, was so per- 
versely met by him, that, throughout the year 1815, we discovered 
the intrigues of his Highness at almost every court in India, tp 
stimulate combinations against *4X8 in revenge for our austerity to- 
wards his despicable minion. Tliese were thought to be the effects 
of an acrimony which should soon subside, and much importance 
was not attached to them. On finding, however, that they were 
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continued, I judged it right to apprize the Peishwa that [ was ac- 
quainted with the transactions. This was done in the gentlest 
manner ; and the intimation was coupled with a profession that 1 
ascribed those practices to the indulgence of an inconsiderate 
spleen, which he would chasten in himself the moment he reflected 
pn us real nature. It was added that, in the confidence of his he- 
•ing solicitous to retrace his steps, I was ready, on the profession of 
such a disposition on his part, to obliterate the remembrance of all 
that had passed, and to invite his fullest reliance on my personal 
efforts to maintain his welfare and dignity. Ilis answer was a pro- 
testation of never-ending gratitude for the gentle tone in which 1 
iiad roused him to a sense of the track into wliich he had uninten- 
tionally slidden, and which could have led only to his ruin, lie 
charged his agents with having exceeded liis instructions, which, 
iicveitlieIcBSi he admitted to have been indefensible, but wluch he 
would expiate by a strict fidelity to the engagements existing be* 
tween us, now confirmed anew by his most solemn asseverations* 
Very shortly after we detected him in the endeavour to collect an 
army under the pretence of quelling a rebellion, headed by Tritu- 
buckjee, to whom a constant remittance of treasure was miulc from 
ilic Peishwa s coffers; as we knew', by the most accurate inlbrmation, 
of every issue. We were then constrained to anticipate this intw- 
rigiblc plotter. We surrounded him in his capital, ancT obliged him 
to submit to terms which preserved the ancient appearances ol’ con- 
nexion, but deprived him of much strength, should he hazard fu- 
ture machinations. At the same time, what wc imposed was only 
a fulfilment of an article in the treaty of Bassein, by which In* was 
obliged to keep up for us an auxiliary fbrcc of 5000 horse. Not om* 
of them hod ever been retained for us; and the money which slioultl 
have fumishtW tliem went into his llighnesbs private trcasuiy- 
But ire now required that districts yielding revenue to the rtquisiir 
amount should be put into our hands'fpr the levy and maintonnner 
of the cavalry in question, according to the usual ciisiom in ihc^ 
hlahrattah states of assigning lands to sirdars for the subM^tenre ol 
a specified nftmber ef troops. This force, though it would be the 
Peishwa s ffr.evcry purpose of service while ftitnddiip existed be- 
tween us, wauld go into our scale (since we were the jKiymaKtcrM 
should his Highness venture tu break with us. He did, you are 
aware, venture to break with us, but you possildy may not liavo 
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suspected how beneficial that precipitated step was for us. Had he 
not done so* the conspiracy to which he had given a substance and 
shape much beyond what we had conceived, might have burst forth 
upon us at an unprovided moment with mischievous concurrence 
of exertion. The Peishwa trusted to wide cooperation. His san- 
guinary desire of massacreing Mr Elphinstone made him over hasty 
in breaking forth, though he had no doubt but that Scindia and* 
Ameer Khan were already in the field against us. The pledges of 
reciprocal support, settled in 1815, are what I have stated against 
Scindia in the earlier part of the recapitulation. The Peishwa, 
when he resorted to arms, was not informed that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan had already been reduced to nullity. They had been 
put out of the question. But Holkar and the Rajah of Nagpoor had 
yet the power of moving. When, after their defeat, they were asked 
what could lead them to the extravagant act of attacking us, with 
whom they were in bonds of plighted amity, each pleaded the or- 
der of the Peishwa as not to be contested. Holkar's ministers ac- 
knowledged their spontaneous petition to be taken under the wing 
of the British government; but urged, < the Peishwa is our roaster, 
and what he commands we must obey.’ The Rajah of Nagpoor 
bcin^ after his last seizure, charged to his face by one of his for- 
mer ministers with ingratitude in making those attempts against 
which he (the minister) had used absolute supplications, answered 
that the conduct of the British government towards him had been 
an unvaried stream of benefits conferred ; that there never had been 
a transient dissatisfaction; but that it was his. duty to fulfil every 
dirccdon from his superior the Peishwa. After declarations like 
these ; after such proof that not only the stipulations of the treaty 
of Bassein, which annuli^ the authority of the Peishwa, but that 
the most pointed oaths and the strongest obligatioitt for benefits 
received, could not counterbalance the influence inherent in the 
name of Peishwa,— you will not be surprised at our feeling it irra- 
tional to . think of re^tablishing that title. When the Peishwa, 
Induced by the invitation of the Rajah of Nagpoor, then at liberty 
and filling the musnud, advanced with his army to th^Warda, but, 
on his arrival there, instead of finding the Nagpoor army ready to 
join him, learned that the plot had been discovered and that Ap- 
pa Sabeb was a prisoner, Ae impossibility of getting back to his 
own dominions was apparent. The disposal of them was then to 
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be considered. I have shown that there could not be a Peishwa 
To raise any of Bajee Row’s family to the tlirone with 
another appellation, , would have been a delusion. The indefeasible 
character of Peishwa, and chief of the Mahrattali armies, would have 
been ascribed to the individual, in despite of any barriers of form 
which we could establish. On that princijile we could assign to the 


Rajah of Satarah only a limited territoiy, and by no means invest 
him with the sovereignty of the Poonah dominions. On tlie other 
liand, should we set up any one of a family without pretension, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, we bound ourselves to uphold, 
against all the distaste and prejudices of the inliabitants, the idol 
which we had elevated. Wliat was worse, we should have to sup- 
port, against the just indignation of the country, that misrule, per- 
iinpg that brutal tyranny, which we must expect would take place 
under any native so called to the throne. It was thence matter of 
positive moral necessity that we should (for the present at least) 
keep the territories of Bajee Row, the late Peishwa, m our own 
hands. A corresponding embarrassment hangs upon us with regard 
to Holkar, and the state of Nagpoor. The exertion made by llol- 
kar showed to us the dangerous impolicy of leaving that state in a 
condition to be ever again troublesome. It has oh that account 
been dismembered of two-thirds of its territoiy. TIic ^catcr pro- 
portion of those lands have been transferred to the Rajahs of Ko- 
tah Boondee, and other Rajpoot chiefs, whom we wished to 
strenethen. Part has been kept in our hands, to pay the expense 
of the troops which the unforeseen change of circumstances re- 
quires our keeping advanced in that quarter. With r^rd to Nag- 
Lr, we have taken territory instead of the subsidy payable in 
money by the original treaty. There are two motives fm this : ones 
that we thereby narrow the power of that stote ; the other, that the 
tract connects itself with other possessions of ours and completes the 
Sr You are aware that Saugor, which is the possession al- 
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it, to th& jagcer dar (Nanna Govind Row who resides at Jaloun^ 
three times the amount of the sum ever before received by him from 
the rents. If I talk of narrowing the means of Holkar and of the 
Nagpoor Rajah,* 1 do so on the clear principle of right to dispose, 
of territory won in war. Each of those princes had lost all. Whatso- 
ever they now possess i» restored to them by us as a gratuitous 
boon ; and the fact will serve to evince the leading inclination with 
which we set out, of preserving the then existing governments of 
India. Though this has not been digression, the explanation of 
the unexpected manner in which we find our territories increased, 
has put out of sight, for the moment, the direct object of our appear- 
ance in the field. The dreadful pestilence which made such ha- 
voc in the division under my immediate command forced me to 
quit the banks of the Sinde, and to seek a more favourable country 
for the recoveiy of my numerous sick. I did not find this until 1 
was fifty miles from the river which I quitted. Fortunately the 
change of air was rapidly beneficial ; for a very short time had 
passed when I received intelligence of an invitation said to have 
been given by Scindia to the Pindarees. He was reported to have 
promised them that, if they would come so near to Gwalior as to 
make his getting to them easy, he would break his treaty and join 
them w^th the force which he had at his capital. The Pindarees 
were in full march for Gwalior, without meeting even a show of im- 
pediment from the troops of Scindia stationed in their route; 
though the cooperation of his army for the extinction of the Pin- 
darees was an article of the treaty. * We hurried back to the Sinde ; 
but this time we chose a position nearer to Gwalior than what we 
had before occupied. We were witliin thirty miles of the city, and 
our advanced guard was sent to occupy the passes through the hills 
which run at some distance south of Gwalior from the Sinde to the 
Chumbul. These passes were the Only route by which communi- 
cation could take place between the Pindarees and Scindia : And I 
was nearer to support my advanced guard than the Maharajah was 
to attack it, could he bring his mind to so desperate a stake. With 
all the suspicious circumstances attending the state of things, our 
forbearance was not wearied. No unpleasant hints were thrown 
out. Scindia was told that, as I had learned tlie approach of the 
Pindarees, I had thought it an attentipn due to my ally to place 
myself between him and a set of lawless plunderers, who would put 
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him into great embarrassment could they get into liis presence, and 
throw themselves on his protection. Civility was answered by 
civility. The Pindarees, finding their hopes baiHed and the pass- 
age stopped, attempted to retire ; but they had been followed close 
by our divisions, were surprised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short they jlisnppcared. ^Vnd thus 
oift- objects were completed. 

* It remains now to be seen, what is the change efTected in our 
situation. 

In England, there are continual declamations against the pro- 
pensity of the Honourable Company’s government here to add to 
territorial possessions already too large. It is forgotten that a ten- 
dency to expansion, amounting almost to direct necessity, is the iii- 
lierent and inseparable drawback on the advantages of a power 
established so anomalously as that of the Ihiiish in India. It 
would be a visionary confidence to suppose, that your strength 
w'ould not excite jealousy, that your riches would not stimulate 
cuiiidity, and that your humiliation of those native families which 
held sovereignty when you first got footing in the country, would 
not be brooded over with a deep spirit of revenge. Yet a belief in 
the non-existence of those impulses is the ground on which they 
must stand, who insist on the progressive increase of our sway as u 
proof of constant ambition in the Honourable Company’s local re- 
presentatives. There may have been cases, though 1 might find it 
difficult to indicate them, where prospects of gaining political as- 
cendancy, or too hasty apprehensions of meditated attack, have mis- 
led us into hostilities otherwise capable of being avoided : But tlie 
general history of our Indian Empire is, that we have been wan- 
tonly assailed, that we have conquered the unprovoked enemy, and 
that we have retained the possessions wrested from him, not simply 
as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense forced upon 
us, but on considerations of self-defence, brought home to our con- 
viction by the nature of the violence just offered to us. What 
recently befel myself, as I have explained it to you, must \yc the 
strongest illustration of this eventful exigency. ‘ llccovcr your 
strength and try the contest with us again,’ would be deemed a 
rather absurd address to a treacherous foe whom you had van- 
quished ; but you would as effectively put it on that fooling by tlic 
restoration of all his meanS| as if you had given him the advice ia 
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terms. Still it may be said, though the augmentation of territory 
may not involve any thing reprehensible, it is not the less to be 
lamented ; since the extension of frontier brings you in contact 
with new enemies, reduces your strength by widening the circle on 
the circumferences of which it is to act, leaves advanced stations 
dangerously unsupport^, and, above all, wider occupation of terri- 
tory exacts formidable addition to your military charges. 

The argument would be good were the assumptions admittetl. 
Examine whether they ought. Undoubtedly, your sway has been 
prodigiously extended by the late operations. The Indus is now 
in fact your frontier ; and, on the conditions of the arrangement, 1 
thank Heaven that it is so. What is there between Calcutta and 
that boundary ? Nothing but states bound by the sense of common 
interest with you, or a comparatively small proportion of ill-disposed 
population, rendered incapable of rearing a standard against you. 
The Mahrattah power is wholly and irretrievably broken. Scindia, 
by having been kept in port while the barks of his neighbours pro- 
voked the tempest and perished in it, presents no exhibition of 
shattered fortunes : But he stands insulated and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. I am satisfied of his conviction that his exis- 
tence depends on his being in amity with the British government, 
and of his consequent resolution to cultivate our good will. That 
inclination in him has been, and will continue to be unfeignedly 
encouraged by us. Were his disposition different, it would be 
matter of no concern to us. — He is now girded round by states 
which we liave raised to the power of resisting him, even without 
our aid, by our liaving allotted to them most of the teiritoiy taken 
from Holkar ; and their political viewa never can coalesce. You 
will not foiget the direct and heavy defalcation fi*om Scindia’s 
strengtli in the extinction of the Pindarees. Where is that host, 
the half of which was to wear us out in finitless pursuit, while the 
other half was to get behind us and lay waste our provinces ? Gone, 
vanished — ^multitudes of them slain in a number of desultory actions, 
still more of them massacred by the peasantry, as (after abandon- 
'ing their horses wd arms to escape from us through the jungles) 
they endeavoured to make their way through the countiy in small 
parties as travellers. There then remain only states which have 
spontaneously and earnestly prayed to be received as feudatories 
. under the British banner, k is not conquest that has extended our 
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rule ; we have beaten down nothing but the lawless violence which 
had for so many years made those regions a scene of unparalleled 
wretchedness. It is not the awe of our power which has made all 
the Rajpoot states solicit to be united with us.* A distinct per- 
ception that the misery which they had so long suffered could not 
be prevented but by their identifying themselves with us, was the 
sole motive for the anxiety with which they sought the connexion. 
*In the terms of it there is nothing to affect pride or wound conveni- 
ence, so that the confederation carries within it no natural seeds of 
dissolution. With their internal government we profess to have no 
right of interference. Mutual support in the field is of course 
plighted ; but the price of our superior contribution to that con- 
^ tingency is an engagement that the feudal states shall not disturb 
the general tranquillity by attacking each other. Tlieir differences 
or claims are to be submitted to the arbitration of the British go- 
vernment ; and this provision, which extinguishes the necessity for 
their resorting to tlie sword on petty points of honour, heretofore 
enforced by tlie prejudices of the country, is hailed by them with a 
just conception of its utility. Thus your enlarged sway is nothing 
but the influence arising from the reliance of tlie several states on 
your moderation, your good ^aitli, and your honest desire to pro- 
mote their welfare. Should it be 'said, that, to couterbalnnce tliis 
obvious political gain, we must take into account the disadvantages 
of extended positions and the charges attendant on increased esta- 
blishments, 1 answer that, when the multiplication of points of 
defence is urged, the diminished means of annoying us ore also to 
be contemplated. 1 have shown to you that scarcely any continue 
to exist. Our new situation lias not brought us^ into contact with 

* This may be tlie truth with some of these states, as his Lordihip represents ; 
but, as regards Jcypoor, MrPrinsep positively states that the determination of the 
Kajuli was quickened by the advance of Sir David Ochterlony, and the show of 
making terms with his feudatories. There is some reason to suppose that the lower 
orders of the people rejoiced at the approach of the British armies. But, unless 
tlic Uajah of Jeypoor, and his advisers the aristocracy of these realms, participated 
in this sentiment, there existed no just cause for the introduction of this force. 
His LordUiip speaks with exultation of the mighty benefit which was conferred 
upon Kajpootana, by rescuing it from the brutal oppressions of Ameer Khan and 
the Mahrattahs. Bat be omits to inform the Cokutsa public that the contribu- 
tions to be paid by the Rajpoot states to the pritish government, were fixed at pre- 
cisely the same amount which bad been exa^ed by these freebooters. 
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any thing tliat can liave the wish— or, had it the wish, could have 
the power — of giving us trouble. All within the Indus is attached 
to you. The Indus would be a barrier against contact, were there 
any state on the other side of it adverse to you in its interests. 
Should any such hereafter appear, it is not your influencing the go- 
vernments in the vicinity of the Indus that would be the cause of 
quarrel ; and I cannot conceive any stronger dissuasive to enter-* 
prizes against us from beyond the river, dian the knowledge that 
all witlun it are linked with us in the bonds of cordial union. In 
this view, I deceive myself egregiously if any augmented military 
diarges will not be light indeed in comparison with the large addi- 
tional resources secured to meet such eventual demands. Tin’s is 
our benefit in the arrangement. What is that of the Rajpoot states ? 
Deliverance from an oppression more systematic, more unremitting, 
more brutal, than perhaps ever before trampled on humanity — se- 
curity and comfort established where nothing but terror and misery 
before existed. Nor is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud 
phrase to use, but it is a true one, that we have bestowed bless- 
ings upon millions. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
reports I receive of the keen sensibility manifested by the in- 
habitants to this change in their circumstances. The smallest de- 
tachment of our troops cannot pass tlirough that country, without 
meeting everywhere eager and exulting gratulations, the tone of 
which proves them to come from glowing hearts. Multitudes of peo- 
ple have even, in this short interval, come fi’om the hills and fastnesses 
in which they had sought refuge for years, and have re-occupied 
their ancient deserted villages. The ploughshare is again in every 
quarter, turning up a soil whidi had for very many seasons never 
been stirred, except by the hoofs of predatory cavalry. 

Here then is a display of general advantage on an exliilarating 
promise of public quiet. Every one of the facts on which I have 
founded this representation, 5s capable of being disproved by each 
of you, with little trouble of inquiry, if I have advanced them in- 
cprrcctly. I have’ strangely hazarded my character, if they are 
liable to refutation : If they are not, what we have done is befitting 
the i)olicy, the equity, tlie benignity of our country. 

You justly appreciate the admirable energy of the officers com- 
manding tlie divisions to which the more active part of the service 
fell : And the zeal of the whole of the troops, with the splendid . 
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gallantry of those who were on any occasion engaged, merits all the 
praise which you have ofifered. 

I concur ardently with you in the sentiment you express, of our 
obligation to aim at rendering what we have done, still mure bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of India. The main obstacles to our in- 
fusing improvement are removed; and^wc may certainly dissemi- 
.nate useful instruction, without in the slightest degree risking dis- 
satisfaction, by meddling with tlie religious opinions of the natives. 
Information on practical points is what is wanting to the people . 
for, from the long course of anarchy in those ports, all relations of 
the community arc confused. This government will not lose sight 
of the object. We may surely succeed in inculcating principles of 
mild and equitable rule, distinct notions of social observ’iince.s. und 
ii just sense of moral duties, leading jK'rhaps, in God’s gCHnl lime, to 
a imrcr conception of tlie more sublime claims on the huniiuie. At 
least, let us do what is in our power. — Let us put the seed into the 
ground, and Provident:e will determine on its growth. Should it be 
the will of the Almighty that the trei* should rise and flourish, and 
that the inhabitants of those extensive regions sliould enjoy security 
and comfort under its shade, we shall have done much for many of 
our fellow’-crcature.s ; but w^c shall have done well also for that in 
which our liveliest interest is fixed. Tlie cherisited memory of our 
forecasting beneficence will remain to future times in India the 
noblest monument of the British name. 


FINIS. 
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